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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF DISSENT. 


[x attempting a sketch of the present state of the dissenting interest, 
it is incumbent on us to explain, in the first instance, to what societies 
or denominations our remarks are intended peculiarly to refer. We 
allude to the three united denominations of Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, who, until the rise of Wesley, in the middle of 
the last century, were the only bodies of men known as dissenters 
from the English church; and we exclude from our present conside- 
ration the Methodists, because they are not only very widely distin- 
guished by their religious views from those three denominations, but 
openly profess that they are not dissenters from the established church. 

To enter on a historical view of the origin and fortunes of these 
societies, would be foreign to our present purpose; but it may be as 
well to state in general, that the seventeenth century witnessed their 
rise, and the unhappy civil wars their rapid spread and increase. A 
season of violent excitement, when alternate suffering and triumph 
developed enthusiasm and intolerance, was that in which novelty, 
under whatever shape it came, was most adapted to find a ready ac- 
ceptance. The Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, who had 
scarcely preserved themselves from extinction before the civil wars, 
suddenly took root and multiplied, until they swelled into political 
importance, and fiercely disputed with each other for the authority 
and the spoils of the church they had overcome. At the same moment 
a multitude of other sects sprang into existence. Names never before 
heard of, motley and strange as the fantastic visions of a dream, jos- 
tled each other for the precedence. Ignorant fanatics, claiming divine 
inspiration, vented their blasphemies. False prophets stalked through 
the towns, denouncing desolation and woe, Sect after sect, opinion 
after opinion, thick and multitudinous as bubbles in the seething cal- 
dron, arose, and increased, and vanished away. Is it wonderful that 
a reaction took place; that the nation, wearied with this feverish and 
disordered excitement, hailed the re-establishment of the ancient reli- 
gion; and that the cause of dissent received a blow from which it has 
never since recovered ? 

The Presbyterians were, originally, the most powerful of the three 
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denominations; and, during the commotions to which we have 
referred, they were, for a time, the leading party in the state. Their 
numbers and influence enabled them to destroy the church, expel the 
orthodox clergy, and seat themselves, for a time, as an established 
sect in the churches and universities of the kingdom. Even at the 
Restoration their numbers were formidable, and they continued, for 
many years, to occupy a leading place among the Dissenters ;_ but their 
own divisions, with the spread of Arian and Socinian principles among 
them, alienated the affections of their adherents. Numbers conformed 
to the church during the last century; and the shrunken remains of 
this mighty sect are now found in about 250 almost deserted chapels, 
which are generally occupied by men who resemble the ancient Pres- 
byterians only in name, and are, with few exceptions, disbelievers in 
the essential doctrines of Christianity.* 

Of the Presbyterians, then, we need say but little. In point of 
numbers and of influence, they are too insignificant to excite much of 
our notice. The Independents and Baptists only differ in their opinions 
as to the proper mode of baptizing. They are connected closely by 
the identity of their church government, and are still apparently full 
of vigour and life. ‘They are, perhaps, some of the most bustling, 
active, and successful sectarians in the kingdom. ‘The remainder of 
this paper will therefore be devoted to reflections on the condition of 
these two denominations. 

We are well aware that an opinion is very commonly prevalent, 
that a continual and rapid increase is taking place among these Dis- 
senters. ‘That there is much unnecessary and unwarrantable appre- 
hension on this point we are certain ; but, for our own parts, we cannot, 
without very great qualification, concede that there has been any 
increase. It is true, indeed, that a large number of new chapels has 
been built; and, therefore, that the list of congregations has been con- 
siderably augmented; yet we are far from thinking that this fact 
proves that the dissenting interest has increased, and, in the sequel, 
the reader will perhaps find strong reasons for concurring in our 
opinion, The following table is extracted from the Congregational 
Magazine for 1829, and professes to be drawn up from the calcula- 
tions and returns made by dissenters, of the number of their meeting- 
houses in 1812, 1827, and 1829. The Magazine alluded to is the 
chief organ of the Independents, and though it might seem that self- 
interest would prompt them to represent the increase in as favourable 


colours as possible, yet we are willing to suppose matters have been 
honestly stated there. 


Pres. Indep. Bapt. Total. 
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According to such a representation, it appears that the number of 
dissenting chapels has increased by about one half in seventeen years ; 








* The Eclectic Review states, that 255 out of the 258 Presbyterian congregations 
are Unitarian. —Feb, 1832, p. 106. : 
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but from this we must make some deduction. According to the 
Eclectic Review (also conducted by Independents), “the apparent 
increase is no doubt attributable, in part, to the greater completeness 
of the more recent returns.’’—(KEclectic Rev. Feb. 1832, p. 105.) 
Now, in what degree the recent returns are more complete than the 
earlier, it is impossible to determine ; so that the increase of dissenting 
chapels may, in reality, have been much less than a half in the above 
period. However, we are far from denying that a considerable addi- 
tion has been made to the number of chapels; and, as it is a matter 
of interest and of importance to explain the causes of this, we shall 
direct our observations to the point. 

In the first place, we should remark the facilities of which the 
Dissenters are possessed for adding to their places of worship, in pro- 
portion to the increase of population, Considerable funds are con- 
tinually collected, for the purpose of building and supporting new 
meeting-houses. Whatever may be the cause of it, they undoubtedly 
do erect chapels in such numbers, and so inconsiderately, as to excite 
the animadversion and reproofs of many of their own adherents, 
Want of funds, for the purpose of propagation and proselytism, cer- 
tainly does not seem to be amongst their needs; and when we re- 
member, also, the coarse and cheap manner in which their chapels 
are constructed, and, in many cases, their contracted dimensions, we 
shall find that there is every reason to expect, antecedently to a know- 
ledge of the fact, that dissenting chapels increase in proportion to the 
population of the country. There is among them commonly a dis- 
regard to architectural embellishment in their meeting-houses, espe- 
cially in the more remote and counfry parts, which must obviously 
afford a great facility in providing accommodation at little expense, 

In 1811, the population of England was about nine millions and a 
half; in 1831, twenty years afterwards, it was about fourteen millions, 
shewing an increase of little less than one-ha/f in twenty years; so 
that if the number of meeting-houses had increased one-half in the 
same period (and probably, from the defective nature of the early 
returns, there has not been a larger increase), we should say, that the 
additional number of chapels was accounted for by the increase of 
population amongst Dissenters themselves, which was immediately acted 
on by the facility they have in erecting small, coarse, and therefore 
cheap meeting-houses. And we should not infer that the church had 
lost ground, for her population had increased in similar proportion ; 
and if the number of churches had not kept pace with it, yet that 
would be accounted for by the difficulties which we experience in 
‘procuring funds, the more expensive nature of our churches, and 
their very large size. We should even infer, that the church had 
actnally gained on the Dissenters; as, her population being much 
greater, the increase of that population is perpetually carrying her 
more and more ahead of dissent in point of numbers. 

The increase of meeting-houses must, therefore, be attributed, in a 
considerable degree, to the increase of population: but other causes 
remain to be considered. Amongst these, one of the principal is, the 
tendency to division in dissenting congregations. Without cons dering 
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at present, whether this be favourable to the general interests of dis- 
sent, there can be no doubt that it has greatly multiplied the number 
of meeting-houses. The preacher, in one of their congregations, be- 
comes unpopular, he is deemed a legal preacher, his manner and 
talents do not give satisfaction; or else, some talented or wealthy 
rival acquires an ascendency over a portion of the congregation, and 
is, perhaps, offended at not being permitted to dictate his own peculiar 
opinions, and exercise an undisputed control over the affairs of the 
society. On this, a — of the congregation secedes, a new chapel 
is erected, and the affair terminates by the election of a new preacher 
for the seceding congregation, which immediately assumes the style, 
title, and privileges of a church; a flourish of congratulation on the 
progress of dissent in the next number of the Congregational or Bap- 
tist Magazine; the impoverishment and almost beggary of the two 
rival preachers; and the loss of a large body of Dissenters, who, dis- 
gusted at the spirit of division around them, seek for peace and truth 
in returning to the bosom of the church. ‘To what extent this system 
of division has increased the number of meeting-houses, we are of 
course inadequate judges, but if we are to place reliance on Mr. Bal- 
lantyne, who is quoted as authority by the Eclectic Review (Feb. 
1832), we must attribute at least one-half the number of meeting- 
houses existing at present to internal division, That we may not be 
deemed fanciful or imaginary in these details, the reader is requested 
to attend to the following extract fram the Eclectic Review: “The 
fact is not, in Britain, as if there were an establishment on the one 
side, and a harmonious dissent on the other, peaceably parted by 
some specific disagreement, the existence of which all joined to 
lament: but our dissent is itself fraught with dissent, and breaks and 
breaks again into distinct masses, as often as any excitement, local or 
general, puts the body in motion.” (Eclectic Rev., Sep. 1831, p. 192.) 
Thus it is that meeting-houses increase so rapidly in number; and it 
seems that many congregations are in a condition which makes them 
even more liable to division than the ordinary run of dissenting 
societies. The Eclectic Review alludes to “churches not having 
within themselves what is necessary for their own government, and 
yet standing up not only for independence, but for the self-rule of a 
pure democracy.’ —* Who would bestow the name of a ‘republic’ 
upon a mere ¢/ub, political or ecclesiastical? Of this spurious con- 
gregationalism, this ultra-independency, it may truly be said, that it 
wholly wants, a principle of adhesiveness: that its tendency is to 
almost infinite divisibility. Such a church is a polypus, which may 
be divided again and again, and as often as the separation takes place, 
puts forth a head, and becomes an individual, performing the various 
offices of the species.”’—‘* The multiplication of societies by division, the 
ee of dissenterism by slips, the raising of congregations by 
architectural forcing-glasses, called chapels,—all this may be very pro- 
per, and the system may work well in many instances; but this is no 
more the congregational polity of our forefathers, &c.”’ 

Such is the view given of dissent by dissenters, and it accounts for 
the great increase of meeting-houses in a manner by no means advan- 
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tageous to the cause. The practical effect of all this is to deteriorate 
the general character of the ministry among them, and compel them 
to accept, in many instances, almost any one who will offer to display 
his gift of preaching for their edification. 

Another reason of the multiplication of chapels arises from the 
inconsiderate rapidity with which they are built. 'The Eclectic Review, 
as we have seen, speaks of the system of “raising congregations by 
architectural forcing glasses, called chapels.’ A writer in the Con- 
gregational Magazine acknowledges that great evils exist in the pre- 
sent system of chapel building, but says that “ arrangements are 
introduced into all our larger towns, which will serve to check rashness 
in building.’ (Feb. 1831, p.97.) These chapels are frequently erected 
when there are only an insignificant number of disciples to fill them. 
From half-a-dozen to a dozen is no unusual number to begin 
with; and temporary support is afforded to the society, in hopes 
that some fortunate circumstance may enlarge the stock. A fluent, 
loud preacher in the meeting-house; an immoral, lazy, or secular 
clergyman in the church, give a degree of success to the cause of 
dissent, which induces the confident expectation of a permanent 
and comfortable establishment. But, perhaps, a better preacher 
is found in the church, and then the tide turns the other way, and 
the dissenting preacher, with his “ interest,’ are fairly starved 
out. The disciples prove slippery, and cannot be held. Hence arise 
earnest entreaties to neighbouring societies, who, after all, think they 
can find employment for their money at home. ‘The preacher is then 
compelled to escape for his life, and the society is reduced to the 
“ polypus’’ condition so graphically described by the Eclectic Review. 
It figures away, indeed, in all the future lists of Independent or _ 
tist churches; the “ interest’ is still in existence there, but it merely 
exists, ‘Certain it is,’ says the Eclectic Review, “ that the name of 
a church has not unfrequently been retained by the organic remains of a 
body congregate, in which all social life had been long extinct—a mere 
fossil of society. We have Old Sarum and Gatton churches among 
us, which the founders of Independency would never have recognized 
in their constitution ecclesiastical.’ (1831, vol. v., p. 429.) ‘To this 
cause, among others, we may trace the poverty of many dissenting 
ministers. ‘ The times are critical,’ says the same Review; “ it is 
not to be concealed that the voluntary funds for supporting the dis- 
senting ministry have been seriously diminished by the impoverish- 
ment of the people, and that hundreds of pious and deserving ministers 
are struggling against the hardships of extreme poverty. The volun- 
. tary system is dependent for its working upon something else than 
its own inherent energy.” (Feb. 1882, p. 144). 

It appears, then, that the increase of meeting-houses would be, in a 
great measure, accounted for by the progress of population amongst 
dissenters themselves, without supposing that they gained any mate- 
rial number of converts from the church. But when we connect with 
this the system of internal division, by which the dissenting population 
is commonly diminished, while their chapels and ministers are in- 
creased, we shall see strong reasons for thinking that the cause of 
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dissent is not gaining ground. Nor is this all: we are informed by 
dissenters themselves, that the system of division and forcing congre- 
gations, by chapel building, often fails; that hundreds of ministers 
are struggling with poverty; that many of their societies are reduced 
to the lowest ebb, and are rather nominal than real. If new meeting- 
houses are built, old ones lose their congregations. If disciples are 
gained from the church, they are counterbalanced by numerous defec- 
tions from the cause of dissent. In one place the “interest’’ flou- 
rishes, but in another it becomes almost extinct. So that it is a most 
doubtful matter whether dissent has kept pace even with the increase 
of population. That it has not gained on the church may be consi- 
dered certain. ‘The church is continually adding to her numbers the 
increase of a population much larger than the dissenting population, 
and would leave them at a vast distance if she had additional facili- 
ties in providing churches and clergy. 

We are justified in inferring from all this, that the dissenting inte- 
rest is by no means in the state of prosperity which some persons 
think. If we were even disposed to resist the stubborn facts already 
referred to, we should be compelled to yield when we listen to the 
desponding anticipations of dissenters themselves. “The dissenting 
interest,’ they say, “had never less to fear from either church or 
state; yet is that interest far from being in a condition in which its 
most enlightened friends can satisfactorily acquiesce, when viewed in 
relation to the present aspect and prospects of society.’’ (Eclectic 
Review.) “If we cannot return either to the old Presbyterian 
platform, or to the Independent model, what is to be done? Must 
dissenters remain as they are, in the back-ground of improvement, and 
surrounded with all the inconveniencies of which they now com- 
plain? We hope not ; we cannot help thinking that if the principles of 
congregational church government were better understood, they would 
not only be found compatible with a reform of the practice, but prove 
favourable to the only species of union which we can regard as feasi- 
ble or advisable.” (p. 432.) “ Let the dissenters study their avowed 
principles—principles by themselves imperfectly understood—for the 
sake, not of defending, but of recommending them. What will it 
avail them to occupy the vantage ground in their controversy with 
the established church, and to fall behind in the march of society? Let 
them not flatter themselves. The ‘dissenting interest’ has been ex- 
tending itself with an ever-growing population, but it has lost ground 
in the higher and middle ranks. It has not that hold on the affections, 
without which in vain the system appeals to the understanding. It 
is not producing many learned or eminent men, whose example might 
exert a commanding influence. Rarely are young men of liberal edu- 
cation and good family found to enter the dissenting ministry—a sure 
indication that the office itself is divested of its proper dignity and 
legitimate attraction. It is, we fear, too true, as our ‘ Layman’ re- 
marks, that dissenting congregations exhibit ‘a dearth of society to 
well-educated persons, that has a strong tendency to drive them from 
their communion.’ No circumstance, perhaps, has had greater effect 
in alienating the most promising of our youth from the worship and 
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institutions of their fathers, than the difficulty of finding intelligent 
and wellzbred associates within the contracted circle. Not all the 
labours of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society,’ not all the refined 
taste, and powerful eloquence, and engaging modesty (!) of the 
‘World’ newspaper, will be able to counteract this tendency to de- 
fection, unless efficient exertions are made to regain the relative stand- 
ing that has been lost. Any cause that does not succeed in attaching 
to it the majority of the pious and intelligent among the rising gene- 
ration, must be in imminent danger of rapid decline.” (p. 492.) There 


is much in all this that presses on the minds of the better informed — 


dissenters. They contemplate with sorrow the situation in which 
they are placed, and are filled with gloomy forebodings for the future. 
The multiplication of chapels, which to the world seems a proof of 
prosperity and activity, is by them attributed to its real cause, the 
deadly and incurable disease which preys upon the energies and life 
of their community. “The most remarkable and flagrant cireum- 
stance that fixes the attention of the Christian philosopher, is the 
inveterate and incurable sectarism that distinguishes our British Chris- 
tianity. No people of any age or climate have carried the evil of re- 
ligious faction, and endless division, to a more extraordinary height. 
No religious evil (in the present day) more resolutely defies correc 

tion than the evil of schism. To the unavoidable evil of separation 
from a church which seems to have wished to provoke separation, 
we add the incalculable mischiefs of endless comminution.” (Eclectic 
Review, Sept. 1831, p. 192.) “If there are dissenters who say, ‘ we 
regard the schisms that divide us to be no evils, or evils inconsider- 
able and accidental’ (a favourite word), they stand convicted, in the 
view of all independent and intelligent men, of an infatuation as 
egregious as any that has ever prevailed in the church. But if they 
rather confess the magnitude of the evil, yet aver that it is quite beyond 
their power to remedy, they lay themselves open to the obvious re- 
tort, that those whose own home is infested with so fatal a. mischief as 
a dominant and contumacious spirit of discord, should first employ 
all their diligence in attempting its removal, before they look over the 
fences to mark the errors of their neighbours,”’ (Ibid. p. 193.) In 
another place, the same Reviewer urges on dissenters the duty of 
counteracting the spirit of division which has so materially impaired 
the efficiency of their system. (Feb, 1832, p. 133.) 

Some people are disposed to undervalue the blessings of unity, and 
to overlook the mischiefs and miseries of schism; but we apprehend 
that few such are to be found amongst the dissenters. They feel and 

‘know the desperate evils which it produces. They see it before them 

prostrating the energies, and ruining the efficiency of their system. It 
comes home with bitterness to their hearts. In the dominance of this 
fatal spirit, they dread the extinction of their own peculiar societies,— 
the advance of the church,—and, simultaneously, the growth of infi- 
delity. Between these two antagonist principles of Christianity and 
irreligion, they behold themselves pressed to nothing. Hence we 
find them devising expedients to rally their scattered forces, and give 
discipline and consistency to the disorganized mass. 
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Some act on a scheme of comprehension, and are ready to admit to 
their communion men of the most opposite religious views. With 
these persons, the moral conduct and feelings of the individual are the 
only criterion. The Independent and the Baptist, the Quaker and 
the Huntingdonian, and even the pious Churchman, if he be so in- 
clined, are invited to partake of the same communion. Others behold 
in this system a violation of their own principles, for they allege that 
if a difference of religious sentiment be no bar to the highest act of 
Christian fellowship, their ancestors and themselves must have been 
guilty of sin, in separating from the church merely for a difference of 
opinion. They say that the system of comprehension tends to cause 
indifference to all peculiar doctrines and discipline, latitudinarianism, 
and infidelity. ‘This class of dissenters stiffly and pertinaciously ad- 
here to the rankest principles of dissent. They would force on their 
hearers the obsolete notions of Owen and the Independents of the 
seventeenth century, which have been forgotten by modern dissenters, 
or borne down by the march of a democratical religion. Some strug- 
gle to form a general congregational union with its apparatus of dele- 
gates and committees, of secretaries and reports. Funds are to be 
collected, new efforts made. A rallying point is to be afforded. 
Others arise with doubt and disapprobation in their looks. They de- 
nounce the formation of such societies as tending necessarily to de- 
stroy the independence of individual churches, and establish the system 
of Presbyterianism, of Episcopacy, and even of Popery. (See Con- 
gregational Magazine, for 1831, pp. 95, 163, 284.) 

An Independent of talent and piety perceives the want of a prin- 
ciple of adhesiveness in the system of independency, and the tendency 
to division in their churches; and he writes a book to exhort his 
brethren to relinquish the very foundation of their dissent, and to em- 
brace the repudiated system of Presbyterian church government. 
(Eclectic Review, 1831, p. 430, &c.) He is opposed by other Inde- 
pendents, who are not disposed to give up the first principles of their 
church-government. ‘So long as these principles are saved,” they 
say,“ the system of independency is preserved inviolate. Abandon them, 
and then—l/et us have episcopacy.’ (p.433.) While the former party urge 
the adoption of Presbyterianism, the latter maintain that it will not 
thrive in this country, and that it is even more directly opposed than 
Episcopacy to the principles of Independency. (p. 421.) So that, 
dissatisfied as they are with the existing state of things, and conscious 
of the divisions which seem to flow necessarily from their own prin- 
ciples, they cannot attempt to move a step towards a better system, 
for fear of increasing the mischiefs they wish to counteract. 

Again, we see the same anxiety to extinguish this system of division 
at all hazards in the Baptists. A member of that community writes 
in the deepest distress to the editor of the Baptist Magazine, stating his 
opinion that unity is not to be promoted by admitting Peedo-baptists 
to communion, but urging a meeting of ministers to decide about the 
baptismal question itself ; as, whatever be the issue, that is, even if the 
peculiar notions of the Baptists were entirely given up in consequence, 
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he would be satisfied, since any thing would be better than the present 
state of things. (Bapt. Magazine, 1831, p. 145.) 

Thus we see the dissenters labouring in all ways for the unity 
which they have too late learned to prize. In different directions 
they grasp at this invaluable object, and in their struggles they destroy 
the thing at which they aim. ‘The principles on which they proceed 
are opposite, and, in the very act of uniting the scattered fragments of 
dissent, they repel each other, and cause new and endless fractures in 
the disorganized mass. Dissent within dissent, divisions almost in- 
finite, characterize their system. If consistency be sometimes found, 
it is accidental, and liable at any moment to be destroyed. In the 


whole, there is no power of adhesion whatever, nor can there be the’ 


faintest hope of improvement, But besides this system of division 
and disloyalty to their own tenets, dissenters are encumbered with 
other evils of a painful and depressing character. The state of their 
ministry is most lamentable. “One of the great causes,” they say, 
“of that disrepute into which the dissenters have fallen, has arisen 
from the insufficient character of their ministry. Besides a host of 
adventurers who are continually setting up for themselves wherever 
they can gain followers, many have been raised to the pulpit in their 
churches, who never received any education beyond that of a common 
labourer or mechanic. ‘The ease with which congregations may be 
collected amongst the labouring classes by persons in their own station 
of life, especially if gifted with a tolerable share of fluency and fer- 
vour, has given a reputation to the exertions of modern religionists 
beyond that to which they are fairly entitled. A profession of religion 
may now be had at a cheaper rate than in the days of our forefathers, 
and there is a like reduction in the value of the material.’’ (Eclectic 
Review, 1831, p. 465.) They speak with disgust of “the frothy 
declamations of a pulpit fop,” “a beardless youth dealing forth at one 
time his amorous effusions from Solomon's song, under the mystical 
representation of the loves between Christ and his church ; and diving 


at another to all the depths of Christian experience. ‘There is hardly 


any thing more revolting to a serious mind, than to see the pulpit 
profaned by affectation and pedantry. When the young preacher 
appears anxious for display, and exhibits his rhetorical thapsodies in 
a succession of metaphors that set all good taste at defiance ; when he 
tortures his voice and features with the convolutions that may be ex- 
pected in a stage-player, &ec.”’ (Ibid.) “ The main cause of the 
deterioration now so apparent may be traced partly to the improper 
selection of young men for students, and partly to their mismanage- 
‘ment at the academy.” (p. 466.) 

The natural consequence of this is, that the people are, in many 
instances, disgusted with their preachers, and long for some solid food 
in place of the watery trash laid before them by the “ labourers,” 
“ mechanics,’ “ pulpit fops,” and “ beardless youths,” above noticed. 
Of this we find unequivocal symptoms in the dissenting magazines. 
One writer (in the Congregational Magazine, we think) expresses his 
complaints that their preachers deal too much in generals, and points 
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out for their imitation the solid and satisfactory style of preaching in 
the established church, 

This unsatisfactory state of the dissenting ministry accounts in part 
for the decline of Christian sanctity, which, as we have seen, they 
acknowledge and deplore. We find them complaining that there is 
not among them the — of piety of the primitive Christians, that 
prayer is gone lamentably out of repute, that there has been a general 
and awful departure from primitive principles and apostolic doctrine, 
that the sacrament of the Lord’s pe 0 is grievously neglected. 
(Baptist Mag. 1827, pp. 310, 412, 457, &c.) 

Amongst minor inconveniences is the low station in life which many 
of their functionaries occupy. A gentleman, perhaps, wishes to be- 
come a member of their society, and he is forthwith waited on by his 
own shoemaker and tailor, in the character of “ deacons,’ deputed by 
the society to examine into the moral qualifications and inward feel- 
ings of the new convert. (Eclectic Review, 1831, p. 491.) 

We might easily add many other touches to the portrait which we 
have drawn, from colours furnished by dissenters themselves: but we 
must not trespass too far on the attention of the reader. In what we 
have seen, there is much to cause pity and sadness, much to warh 
and instruct us, and very much to inspire us with hope, and stimulate 
us to exertion. To trace the origin of the evils which overwhelm 
dissenters, to furnish them with a clue to escape from their present 
difficulties, and to point out the course which the lovers of Christi- 
anity should pursue,—these will form the topics of another Article. 


ON THE COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SERMON 
AND THE PRAYERS. 


Ir the relative importance of the sermon and the prayers in the public 
services of Christians were to be decided by the prevalence of opinion, 
or by the relative degrees of attention paid to them, there can be little 
doubt that the palm of superiority would be conceded to the former. 
The listlessness and indifference too generally manifested during the 
time that the congregation should unite in the prayers and praises 
offered up to Almighty God, form a striking contrast with the alacrity 
and eagerness of attention paid to the sermon. It would almost seem, 
indeed, that the first was regarded as a tedious prelude, whose only 
excellence is, that it leads the way to the more interesting part that 
succeeds it. That such an opinion should be entertained by persons 
who have no fixed Christian principles, and who attend the public 
service from custom or curiosity, or from involuntary sudeience 
with the demands of duty, ought not to be a subject for surprise; for 
they go not as sincere worshippers, but as the idle in quest of amuse- 
ment, or as vassals to an unwilling homage. But that the same no- 
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tion should prevail amongst those whose Christian principles are of a 
less uncertain character, and who entertain some love of scriptural 
truth, is an event too important and too deplorable not to be regarded 
with deep interest and examined with attentive consideration. 

The distinction between the prayers and the sermon is easy to be 
defined. The prayers are a service to be paid to God, an offering to 
be made, a religious worship to be publicly accomplished in the sanc- 
tuary, and spiritually offered in the holier living temple of the heart. 
The sermon is an exposition of revealed truth, and an exhortation to 
holiness of life. There is, therefore, between the two all the differ- 
ence that exists between instruction and the practical use of instruc- 
tion, between ——— and performance, hearing and doing. It 
follows, then, that the practical advantage of sermons ought to be cal- 
culated from the degree of regard and attention which they tend to 
produce in the audience towards the prayers; for the object of reli- 
gious instruction is to persuade to holiness of life, and the first chief 
act of holiness is the spiritual worship of God by faith. It must be 
evident, then, that they who exalt the instruction above the actual 
worship, must be in a state either of total or partial religious igno- 
rance, or must be under the influence of motives altogether not reli- 
gious. If they be totally or partially unconvinced and ignorant, then 
is there great reason why the instruction should be preferred ; for the 
service cannot be paid till the conscience is convinced, the mind 
informed, and the heart won: and this is to be effected only by the 
means which God has ordained, amongst which is pre-eminently 
ranked the preaching of the Gospel, accompanied by the blessing that 
he has promised to bestow—the influence of the Holy Spirit. In the 
early ages of Christianity, when men were wholly ignorant of religious 
truth, instruction was the most prominent part in the labours of Chris- 
tians; for, as the minds of men were entirely uninformed, it was 
necessary to instruct them in the principles of Christianity, and accor- 
dingly we find that, in the first century, the preaching of the word 
preceded the act of worship, the offering up of the prayers, in the as- 
semblies of the Christians; but when religious instruction came to be 
generally diffused, and churches were established with stationary 
ministers, and under the superintendence of episcopal government, 
then, in the natural order of events, the act of worship was appointed 
to be the principal part of the service, to which the sermon was still 
added for the edification of the weak, the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the general confirmation of the principles of all. This 
ment, though with various modifications of form and of particular 


' parts, has continued down to the present day, and is more especially 


preserved in the service of our own established church. But as 
involuntary ignorance of the chief doctrines of scriptural truth, or of 
the duty of genuine devotion, can be pleaded by few in the present 
day, and certainly not by those who are wont to examine, with scru- 
tinizing curiosity, the instructions that are delivered to them, and 
even to exalt themselves into self-constituted judges of its accuracy, 
we must seek for other causes, than a sincere desire to escape from 
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unwilling ignorance, to explain the prevalence of that superiority of 
attention paid to the lessons of instruction above the acts of humble 
worship. 

Nor will it be difficult to detect a few of the more prominent 
causes of this preference, which, in fact, is but one of the more plau- 
sible of these innumerable devices by which the mind seeks to escape 
from the performance of an uncongenial task, without incurring the 
self-reproach that would follow entire neglect. It arises from that na- 
tural indisposition to the service of God, that prevails in every human 
heart. It is an easy thing to listen to the precepts of moral duty and 
religious obligation, and it is an entertaining thing to hear a lucid expo- 
sition of some half-unknown and doubtful doctrine. Even the clear 
statement of truths awfully important for weal or woe, can be heard 
with a feeling of intense intellectual enjoyment; but, from knowledge 
to pass on to wisdom, from the precept to the devotion it inculeates, is 
a task that requires too much self-sacrifice to be readily accomplished. 
With the novelty ceases the gratification of truth; and the solemnity of 
thought and feeling which a genuine and faithful reception of truth 
requires, imposes a restraint upon the mind and will, too sternly un- 
compromising to be willingly endured. For though, to man, all the 
advantage of truth consists in its relative adaptation to himself, and, 
therefore, can be neither acquired nor understood without also being 
cordially and practically received, yet, as this.reception requires that 
all preconceived erroneous opinions should be rejected, and false plea- 
sures and gratifications foregone, it will be difficult and painful, in its 
commencement at least, both from the feeling of wounded pride conse- 
quent upon the conviction of folly, and from the opposition of habit, 
whose strength of influence they alone know who have successfully 
resisted it. If, then, the beauty of truth can be allowed to interest the 
mind and engage the intellect, and if, at the same time, the homage 
claimed be purely intellectual, and no practical supremacy be asserted 
as belonging to it, there can be little doubt that, all the painful part 
being omitted, the mental amusement will be sedulously cultivated. 
When curiosity is to be gratified, and reason invested with full powers 
of inquiry and approbation, there will be no want of an attentive audi- 
ence; and, therefore, whatever gives opportunity for indulgence in 
criticism or curiosity, will be always more grateful than that which 
imposes a duty and requires its immediate performance. _ It is likely, 
then, that the sermon should be a greater favourite than the service; 
for the first teaches the importance and the manner of the duty, and 
even by remonstrance and exhortation urges to its fulfilment, but the 
second puts a man to the actual trial,—it imposes the duty,—it not only 
urges, but it demands obedience, not future, but present and imme- 
diate. 

But it is not only from the intellectual delight obtained from bril- 
liant disquisitions on moral and religious truth, but also from the ex- 
citement of passion, that men are induced to prefer the sermon to the 
prayers. The human mind has a thirst for knowledge, nor has it 
lost the power of appreciating and approving the excellence of hea- 
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venly wisdom ; and so too the heart pants for the excitement of feel- 
ing, and is far from being insensible to the influence of those motives 
which warm with a glow of heavenly affection, and present to the 
persuaded will and ardent hope those hallowed thoughts and bright 
anticipations which call into sudden life a thousand holy resolutions, and 
thrill the bosom with all the joys of passionate and undefined delight. 
Who has not felt the power of enthusiastic impulses of devotion swell- 
ing within him almost too mightily for resistance, seizing upon the soul 
with the most intense influence, nerving it with all the energy of 
firm resolve and lofty aspiration, bidding defiance to opposition, and 
scornfully rejecting, as abject and impossible, the thought of capricious 
fickleness of purpose, and the base dishonour of submission? And 
who, too, has not felt that all this deep and glowing fervour of affec- 
tion is as transitory and unsubstantial as the bow that glitters while 
the light is shining and the raindrops falling, but leaves behind no 
trace of its existence when the cloud has spent its store of drops, or 
the sun concealed his beams? The excitement of passion is delightful 
to the soul; and though it is certain that it will accomplish nothing, 
because, oft repeated, it has ever failed, yet will men prefer energy of 
passion to sobriety of act, and make up by momentary enthusiasm for 
the neglect of habitual virtue and obedience. 

Another reason may be assigned for this prevailing predilection, 
founded on the universal inconsistencies of mankind. A mind influ- 
enced by contradictory motives, which by turns usurp, in the season 
of their superiority, undivided sway, will be necessarily exposed to 
extreme counsels and violent ebullitions of feeling. ‘To such a mind, 
well-regulated thoughts, or settled principles, or calm sobriety and 
consistency of conduct, must be strangers. It will prefer the engross- 
ing exercise of doctrinal research, and the turbulence of impassioned 
policy, to the quiet practice of recognized duties and the devotion of 
unexcited piety, because the former both excite and gratify curiosity, 
or engage the affections in a turmoil of delight, whose intensity over- 
bears, for the moment, every other feeling, neither permitting its sin- 
cerity to be questioned, nor conceding leisure to examine its cha- 
racter. 

Inconsistency will not endure thoughtful consideration. _ It calls for 
excitement; it cannot exist but in restlessness. The violence of each 
extreme must, while it lasts, be furious enough to engage the unbroken 
attention ; for if the interest droop, comparison must follow, and com- 
parison will be succeeded by conviction, and conviction will bring 
with it feelings that must either prevail to influence the conduct, or be 
overborne by the intrusion of opposing objects of attention. In a 
word, whatever withdraws from the practice of a painful duty, or pre- 
vents conviction from preying on an unwilling conscience, will be 
cheerfully pursued ; whether it be intellectual research engaging all 
the mental powers for the gratification of curiosity, or passionate fer- 
vour that inflames with sudden enthusiasm, like some incendiary, 
wasting in the blaze of a passing hour the affections which should 
have burned with a uniform and steady flame to warm and purify, 
not to consume, the better feelings of the soul. 
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To these internal causes may be added an extensive one, derived 
from the pernicious influence of example. It is the glory of the 
church of England that, in her public services, instruction is not un- 
duly exalted above worship. Her devout sons assemble not merely 
to learn the scheme of salvation, but to pay their homage in the courts 
of the Lord’s house. Their primary object she teaches them should be 
humble confession, prayer, and praise, and that edification which spi- 
ritual communion with God bestows. E.dification by instruction is an 
important, yet still but the secondary object. In the forms of worship 
adopted by those who have separated from her communion, the con- 
trary order has been established. With them instruction is the pro- 
minent feature, and public homage the secondary. Hence partly has 
arisen that almost exclusive attention to the development of princi- 
ples and vehemence of exhortation, which either call forth admiration 
of the preacher's powers, or produce what is called an impression on 
the minds of the audience, an effect which, frequently repeated, will 
end in nothing but a daily diminishing sensitiveness to the awful im- 
portance of religious truth. This unhappy circumstance has greatly 
tended to deteriorate the religious character of the present day. We 
often hear too much referred to the ability of the preacher, too little to 
the divine influence of the Spirit of God. Men look to the creature ; 
the comparative excellence of their piety and their growth in grace 
are made to depend more on the character of his ministration, than 
on the earnestness and sincerity of their own devotions; are estimated 
more by the intensity of feeling aroused within them by the words of 
exhortation, than by the spiritual communion with God held in the 
private chamber, and the hallowed influence of the Eternal Spirit, 
granted in answer to effectual prayer, and as the unmerited reward of 
imperfect, but sincere obedience. This undue estimate of religious 
instruction and excitement has induced men to compare the merits of 
individual ministers under whom they believe themselves to profit 
more or less according to the fervency of their manner, or the clear- 
ness and depth of their respective expositions of the mysteries of sal- 
vation. And thus is religion made to consist too much in frames and 
sensations, or in attendance upon particular preachers, or in the stre- 
nuous maintenance of peculiar doctrines, instead of consisting in the 
principles of faith received and cordially cherished in the heart, and 
demonstrating their spiritual reception by a holy and unblameable 
consistency of conduct. 

But whatever be the erroneous estimates that are formed by others 
concerning the relative importance of instruction and worship, the 
pious churchman, at least, is taught to avoid all such mistakes. The 
form of worship provided by the church is one that teaches him the 
duty, and, at the same time, gives an opportunity for its performance. 
He is taught to utter the language of penitent confession, and to offer 
up fervent prayers for forgiveness, for supply of grace and spiritual 
strength, for protection and guidance, and all the mercies, spiritual and 
temporal, that a Redeemer hath died to purchase, and a reconciled 
Father hath, for that Redeemer's sake, consented to bestow. He is 
taught also to come with the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, ac- 
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knowledging that all he has is the gift of God's undeserved bounty ; 
and that all he hopes for, in life, in death, and beyond the grave, is 
all due to the loving-kindness of his Lord and only master, Jesus 
Christ. Nor is he taught merely to present the offering of the tongue; 
but scattered in every part is found the pervading sentiment, that if 
the prayer be not genuine and heart-felt, it will not ascend up as 
grateful incense before the throne. And in the very midst of thanks- 
giving is he instructed to pray that he may entertain such a due sense 
of God’s mercies, that he may praise him, not only with his lips, but 
in his life, by giving up himself to his service, and walking before him 
in holiness and righteousness all the days of his life. 

True it is, that in all the prayers and praises of the Liturgy, there 
are no bursts of enthusiastic passion, no occasions for sudden and 
violent excitement ; but there is that in them which is infinitely supe- 
rior—the chastised devotion of a penitent, a meek and yet a hopeful 
spirit. With reverence and humility, with recollected thoughts and 
devout piety, should the true Christian approach his God. And if 
ever there were compiled a service which united strength of feeling 
with reverence of language, or fervency of hope with godly fear, or 
sincerity of submission with urgency of entreaty for blessing, it is to 
be found in the Liturgy of the Church of England. They that are 
members of that church should never be unmindful of the peculiar 
privilege which they possess, and the peculiar blessings which sincere 
communion in her services will procure. And they who, belonging 
not to her communion, are bold enough to condemn it, or weak 
enough to disregard its excellence, with all their boasted superiority 
of instruction and knowledge, have yet to learn the chief lesson of 
their religion—Christian charity; and the chief purpose of church ser- 
vice—the worship of God. 


MATTHEW THORNDIKE. 
[Continued from page 122.] 


Ar length came the time when Alfred was of age to enter college, and 
then Thorndike made up his mind to sell his business and retire from 
trade, which he was enabled to do upon a very handsome property. 
He purchased a respectable house, and Alfred entered upon his col- 
lege life. Mr. Thorndike found, on quitting business, many sources 
of discomfort: he had hoped that he was to retire and enjoy himself, 
but not so—his long habits of methodical occupation could not be easily 
discarded. He became restless, tried one scheme of amusement and then 
another, but to no purpose. ‘Time began to hang heavy on his hands, 
and he felt that competence and indolence were not happiness, that 
exertion and even compulsory labour were better than stagnation. 
His ruling passion now exercised its dominion more than ever; his 
mind became more absorbed in the prosperity and character of his 
son, and more sensitive in all that was likely to obstruct bis road to 
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honour. Alfred’s career at college was as favourable as at school, 
It raised his father’s pride more and more; all Mr. Thorndike’s 
thoughts of happiness centered in him. I have seen his eye sparkling 
with triumph while he presented his son to me, with an expression 
of hope that he would be found not unworthy of any situation which 
his property could secure for him; but at the same time trying to 
conceal his emotion, because he saw, or fancied he saw, a flush upon 
Alfred’s face at some expression which dropped from him, that ap- 
peared to betray his habits and origin. ‘Thus matters went on till 
the time of Alfred’s examination for his degree, when he exceeded 
Mr. 'Thorndike’s most sanguine expectation. He felt it a duty of the 
strongest obligation to second his over-anxious father’s wishes, and 
to make every return in his power for such devoted affection and 
liberality. Day and night he studied—his efforts were crowned with 
success. He was placed in the first class in both classics and ma- 
thematics, and was highly complimented by the examiners. Nothing 
could exceed the ecstasy and pride with which Thorndike received 
this intelligence. He went round the whole neighbourhood to shew 
the accounts of it; and to me, of course, he came with special ear- 
nestness. After giving vent to the exultation of his heart, he said 
that his son had stated his intention of coming home for the vacation, 
and wished to bring with him Mr. Etwall, a college friend, to whom 
he was particularly attached, and with whom he had agreed to pro- 
secute his studies for orders. “* Would you, Sir,” he said to me, with 
a humility which he had never thrown off, particularly with the 
clergy, for whom he felt a great respect, “ would you honour me with 
your company at dinner, to meet him and his friend on their arrival ? 
It would be a great favour, Sir, if you would do so.” I replied that 
I should be very glad to do so; as I felt a great gratification in the 
society of his son, whose conduct and talents must render his com- 
pany a pleasure and honour to any one, 

Thorndike went away highly gratified. His anxiety for my join- 
ing the party was from a notion that the presence of the rector of the 
parish would produce a favourable impression of his respectability on 
the mind of Alfred’s friend. 

On the appointed day, therefore, | went; but, as the coach hap- 


pened to be late, L arrived before the young men, and waited some 
time. 


Mr. Thorndike was all impatience and anxiety—every moment 


seemed an hour—he continually looked at his watch, paced the room, 
and wondered what could detain the coach, At length they came. 
The eager father saw nothing but his son, and ran, in delight and 
exultation, to his embrace. “ My dearest Alfred, how proud I am to 
be the father of such a son—how honourable, how distinguished has 
been your examination. | am delighted beyond measure to receive 
you home, honoured, and safe and well.”’ 

“LT am, thank God, better; that is, pretty well, I thank you, 
father,’ replied Alfred. 

I shall not easily forget the effect of these words on poor Matthew 
Thorndike, as the faint and hollow sound of them fell on his 
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Alfred’s face was flushed at the first meeting, and shewed a high 
colour, and the overjoyed and exulting parent saw not immediately 
the nature of that colour. But I had observed it instantly ; my pro- 
fessional occupations had accustomed me to the symptoms of disease. 
I] saw, with concern and alarm, the transparent clearness of his skin 
and colour, the unnatural brightness of his eye. It foreboded ill. I 
suspected that, in his zeal to excel, to gratify the ruling passion of his 
father, he had gone beyond his strength—he had “o’erwrought his 
tenement of clay.’’ The voice of Alfred, hollow-sounding, drew, in 
an instant, the attention of the agonised parent to these fatal symp- 
toms. 

He gazed a moment on Alfred’s face. “ Gracious Heaven!’’ he 
exclaimed; “ my child—my dearest Alfred—better! pretty well! 
what is the matter? 1 hope you have not sacrificed your health to 
your studies.” 

“No, | hope not, father,”’ replied Alfred; “1 am now better; return 
to my native air and a little recreation will set all right.”’ 

Alfred assumed as cheerful an air as he could, but ever and anon 
the eye of his anxious father was on him. A cough occasionally 
convulsed him, and seemed to rive the very soul of poor Thorndike. 
He interrogated eagerly Mr. Etwall, and we all agreed that the sooner 
he was placed under medical advice the better. ‘Thorndike lost not 
a moment in sending for his apothecary, who arrived before I left the 
house; and his countenance, when he examined the symptoms of 
Alfred, though he expressed hope, confirmed my worst suspicions, 

They proved too true. As | visited Alfred from time to time, the 
ravages of consumption became more and more apparent. As usual 
in that deceptive disease, the patient long buoyed himself with hopes 
of recovery. The eager, but miserable parent strove to catch at every 
straw which thus held out, till at last he could no longer conceal 
from himself the fatal truth. The young man faded rapidly as a 
flower of the field, but as he drooped he shewed the seed of another 
life in him. He had not learned in vain the faith of Christ; sensible, 
calm, pious, and resigned, he continued to sink towards the grave, 
and, when conscious of his approaching end, he laboured with me to 
arm the mind of his father with those hopes which might enable him 
to sustain with fortitude his bereavement. But this was no easy task. 
His very efforts heightened the power of parental love and pride, and 
caused the heart of Thorndike to feel more deeply its loss, without, 
at the same time, raising those attachments to another world, which 
alone can strengthen us to bear the separation from that which is 
dearest in this. But these sentiments were not to be suddenly reared 
where others had long been planted, and suffered to take deep root. 
It was not the work of a day to establish Christian faith and love. 
It requires not only piety, but habitual piety, to rise from the dust of 
affliction, and exclaim, like David, “ Wherefore stand | fast? I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.’ These feelings of resig- 
nation are not to be attained by the discipline of the world, but by 
making the hopes and the rewards of the Gospel all in all. 

Young Thorndike sank under the power of his fatal disorder. He, 
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i trust, will find the grave the gate of a joyful resurrection ; but he had 
left his unhappy father without a single support. The “ bruised 
reed’ on which he leaned had broke, and pierced most painfully the 
hand that leaned upon it. He attended, as 1 have related, the 
remains of his son to the grave, which closed on the object of all his 
hopes, and left him forlorn and almost broken-hearted. 

1 waited a day or two, that nature might vent its first violent 
emotions, and then visited him, in hopes (though not insensible to the 
difficulty) of administering to him the consolations of religion, 1 was 
immediately adinitted, and found the mourner in a state bordering 
upon stupefaction ; he made no reply to my inquiries respecting his 
health, nor gave any other token of recognition than a gentle pressure 
of the hand, indicating that he felt my visit as an act of kindness and 
attention. This, though little, was something, and I asked and re- 
ceived permission to repeat it. This I did, and endeavoured to raise 
his mind to those riches which the grace of God and the sacrifice of 
the Redeemer have opened to us ; but in vain, Other riches had been 
his idol, and to them, though the object of their application was gone, 
he still, from mere habit, seemed to cling. He answered in the atlirm- 
ative what | affirmed, and replied in the negative where the ques- 
tion led to a negation. But his heart evidently was untouched by 
any of the sentiments expressed. I determined, therefore, to make 
an efiort to engage his attention by touching that string on which his 
feelings vibrated most powerfully. 1 read to him the miracle of 
Klijah* restoring to life the son of the widow at Sarepta. 

And when | came to those affecting words, “’Thy son liveth,’ I 
pronounced them with a solemn and marked emphasis, and paused. 
‘They were not lost upon Mr. Thorndike. A thrill passed over him. 
1 then said, “ Mark the parent's reply to this gracious announcement: 
‘Now by this | know that thou art a man of God, and that the word 
of the Lord in thy mouth is truth.’ Mr. Thorndike, 1, as a minister 
of God and ambassador of Christ, say to you in Christian faith and 
hope, ‘Thy sou liveth. "’ He looked up and said—«1 do trust ny 
son liveth, through that Saviour in whom he hoped.”’  “ But,’ replied 
1, “let us pray, and strive that he may live to you; and that you may 
join hun in a happier world than this.”’ 

“You speak, said he, “as though you have some obstacle to that 

essed result.” 

“I do,” said 1; “it is my duty to state frankly, that in your very 
grief for his loss 1] see symptoms of such an obstacle. 1 see you un- 
able to benefit by the consolations which prevent the Christian from 
sorrowing, as those who have no hope; I see, in the intensity of your 
disappointment, an evidence that your heart has been fixed upon 
this world’s goods, more than upon the concerns of the next. You 
want an active and lively faith—you acknowledge with your lips, 
but your heart does not fee/ the word of the Lord, in whom ‘Thy 
son hveth, to be truth. And I feel it a duty to press upon you the 
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danger of an attachment to that which. satisfieth not; and also the 
caution of your Lord, ‘that it is hard for those that have riches to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

« Well, but,’ returned he, “1 am no longer attached to those riches; 
1 will leave them all to public charities.” 

“Mr. Thorndike,” said 1, gravely, “do not mistake your real situ- 
ation, nor the spirit of the Gospel; if you leave what you cannot 
enjoy, that will be no evidence of your having broken your excessive 
attachment to the things of this world—your giving it during your 
life-time might. But neither the one nor the other outward act will 
answer the purpose. What you require is the spiritual direction of 
your thoughts and motives. If you have not the spirit of Christ, you 
can be none of his. You have the word of an Apostle, ‘ that though 
you give all your goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, you 
are nothing.’ You must be weaned trom that habit which you have 
acquired, of connecting the notion of happiness with riches, or with 
any earthly object, and overlooking the one thing needful. Before 
you can receive the wages, you must apply yourself diligently to the 
service of your heavenly Master; and this you must not do by halves. 
You must not serve God and mammon; but serve one master, and 
that master must be God.” 

I felt it necessary to probe him tothe quick. 1 shewed him plainly 
that he had devoted himself entirely to the service of mammon; and 
that he could not find, in his past life, or in the application of his 
wealth, any marks of his love of God. What had he done with a 
view to promote His glory? What from the impulses of that lovely 
and indispensable grace which is denominated “ Charity, which is love 
of God, and is manifested in love of man?’’ I pointed out to him 
that what he fancied an act of continued self-denial—his devotion of 
his property to his son—was, when brought to the test of Scripture, 
and of the truth, no more than the purest self-indulgence. It was the 
gratification of his own ruling passion. He was brought to the sense 
and acknowledgment of his guilt and unworthiness in the sight of 
God. He felt he had no ground to expect the consolations of Gospel, 
when he had never imbibed its spirit, nor followed its rules. He felt 
his destitute state, and the necessity of his having hope in Christ. 

Mr. Thorndike was now in a frame of mind by which | was enabled 
to profit. He hoped to meet his son again in the kingdom of his 
heavenly Father. He offered to place himself under my direction. 
My first efforts were frequent prayer, and reading with him appro- 
priate passages of Scripture. Next, I pointed out to him proper ob- 
jects of charity. At first, his gifts were distributed almost mecha- 
nically, and in obedience to my directions. His feelings took little or 
no part in the matter; but, by degrees, this practice began to raise 
new sensations in his bosom; and, in being made to visit the objects 
of his bounty, and relieve their wants with his own hand, a pleasure 
with which he had heretofore been unacquainted grew out of this 
employment. He began to comprehend that principle, in which it 
may be more blessed to give than to receive. He also insensibly 
acquired the habit of connecting this act with his prayer, and with the 
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love of God, as well as of man; of offering his alms as a tribute to 
Him who has said, that, “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” He gradu- 
ally recovered his serenity of mind, and became cheerful. He felt 
now no value for his riches, but as they enabled him to enjoy the 
luxury of doing good. Young Etwall, his son’s friend, he adopted as 
his heir; and, on his marriage, presented him to a living he had pur- 
chased, 

When this young clergyman had taken possession of his benefice, 
Mr. Thorndike removed to the neighbourhood, and felt increasing 
delight in seconding every scheme for the spiritual benefit, and alle- 
viating the temporal sufferings of the poor of the parish. His latter 
years were gilded with purer pleasures than he had ever enjoyed; 
which, like the mellowed, but rich radiance of the western sky, were 
not only grateful to the present sense, but were the signs of a brighter 
day in which he should rise in the presence of his Maker, and partake 
of unclouded and immortal bliss. Though he still dwelled with affec- 
tionate recollection on his beloved Alfred, he could speak of his de- 
cease with resignation. He no longer looked upon the visitation of 
the Almighty in the temper of a disappointed worldling who had no 
hope. He felt that there were purposes of merey which, if he could 
not altogether penetrate, he had already, in some degree, felt and 
turned to his profit. His duty was, not to murmur, but to pray 
and to praise. “'The Lord,” he said, with the feeling of Christian 
resignation, “gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” 


DIRECTIONS FOR BEHAVIOUR AT CHURCH. 


THE subjoined form of directions to the congregation was taken from 
a church in Lreland, where it is commonly suspended in a conspicuous 
part of every pew. We submit it to our clerical readers as not un- 
worthy of general adoption, and would suggest, that the Society for 
Promoting Knowledge might, without any great expense, and with 
much public benefit, print some copies for the use of our churches. 
The lamentable neglect of these useful and scriptural auxiliaries to 
devotion, has been the subject of frequent complaint. Porteus’s 
address upon these subjects, however impressive, cannot be brought 
before the eyes of the congregation at the very moment when its 
admonitions are necessary. For this purpose only, a compendious 
exhortation, such as that now suggested, can be employed. 


You are requested to pay particular attention to these Directions, which the 
Church gives for the Behaviour of her Members during the Public Service. 


Tus Church puts us in mind, that the duty of confessing our sins, and pray- 
ing to God for pardon, should be performed, not only with “a pure heart,” 
but with ‘‘ an humble voice,” and, accordingly, she directs the Congregation to 
read aloud, after the Minister, the alternate verses of the Psalms ; to utter the 
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responses, especially in the Litany and Communion Service; and to give the 
sanction of their assent to every Prayer, by pronouncing earnestly, Amen, at 
the conclusion of it. 

She directs us to fall upon our knees when we ask God’s mercy and bless- 
ings. And, if the posture of kneeling is invariably used in our suppliant ad- 
dresses to our earthly Sovereign, surely we cannot refuse to do the same, 
unless we are incapable through infirmity, when commanded to kneel before 
the Lord of heaven and earth. 

The Church directs the Congregation to join in giving thanks unto God, and 
in praising his holy name. The singing of Psalms and Hymns has always 
made a part of the public worship of God. It was sanctioned by the example 
of Christ, as we read, “And when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.”* It was recommended to the Churches planted 
by the Apostles, ‘‘ Speaking to yourselves in Psalms and Hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts unto the Lord.”+ It was a 
marked feature in the service of the early Christians, so that they were de- 
scribed as persons “‘ who met to sing Hymns to Christ as to God.”’} 

The Church farther directs the Congregation to stand up during the Psal- 
mody.—*“ All Israel stood,”’§ whilst the Priests and Levites sang unto the 
Lord. The Cherubim stood; the angels of God stand whilst they ascribe 
“‘ glory to Him who sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever.”’|| And shall we who profess to be Christians, and who hope to be 
angels, continue to sit while engaged in the same solemn office? If, when an 
earthly monarch is to be extolled, the disloyal alone sit ; if, when our national 
hymn is heard, we all stand up in respect to our Sovereign, shall the subjects 
of a heavenly empire dare not to pay the same reverence to the King of 
kings? 

‘“O come,” therefore, “let us worship and bow down, and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. O come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us heartily rejoice in 
the strength of our salvation.” 


TRANSLATION OF MAIMONIDES., 


We beg to call our readers’ attention to ‘the following proposals for 
publishing a translation of a part of Maimonides, to which we very 
heartily wish success. 'The stores of Scriptural illustration to be de- 
rived from Rabbinical writers, can hardly be imagined by those who 
have not attended to the subject; but the difficulties and peculiarities 
of the language in which much of their works is written, is such as 
to make it almost impossible for a large portion of even Hebrew scho- 
lars to master them. We cannot but think that Rabbinical scholars 
wonld be well employed in translating all which could throw any 
light on Scripture; and, believing Mr. Bernard to be highly qualified 
for the task, we earnestly hope that biblical scholors will give him the 
encouragement necessary for the undertaking. 


‘« Proposals for Publishing, by Subscription, Selections from the FTW I (Jad 
Hachazakah) of Maimonides, with a Literal English Translation, Copious 
Illustrations from the Talmud, &c., and Explanatory Notes. To which will 
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* Matt. xxvi. 3. + Ephes. v. 9. 
¢ Pliny’s Letter to Trajan. ¢ 2 Chron. vii. 6. | Rev. vii. 9. 
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be added, an Alphabetical Glossary of such particles and technical terms as occur 
in the selections ; and also a Collection of the Abbreviations commonly used in 
the Talmud and in other Rabbinical writings. By Hermann Hedwig Bernard, 
Teacher of Languages at Cambridge. 


“Tur Work will comprise those Chapters of the first volume of the Mp 7 
in which the opinions of Maimonides respecting the Deity, the Angels, Pro- 
phecy, Sin, Penitence, Free-will, Predestination, &c. are set forth. A few 
Chapters only, treating of Physics, will be inserted. 

“The object of this publication is two-fold: to make the Biblical Student 
acquainted, at a comparatively trifling expense of time and labour, with the 
sentiments of the learned and justly celebrated Author of the FMA TW upon 
some of the most interesting and important questions in Theology; and also 
to furnish him with the means, at present scarcely within his reach, of acquir- 
ing an accurate knowledge of Rabbinical Hebrew.” 


— 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


PEPYS’ MEMOIRS, 4to Epir., Vor. I. 


Jan. Ist, 1659-60, Lord’s Day.—Went to Mr. Gunning’s Chapel at 
Exeter House. P. Gunning, afterwards Bp. of Chichester and Ely, 
always read the Liturgy at this chapel during Cromwell’s time.—p. 2. 

Feb. 12.—Monk went to Paul’s in the morning. In the afternoon 
he was at a church in Broad-street.—p. 12. 

July 1.—In the afternoon to the Abbey. There was a good ser- 
mon by a stranger, but no Common Prayer yet.—p. 62. 

July 8.—To Whitehall Chapel; the first time I ever heard the 
organs and singing men in surplices in my life.—p. 64. 

July 15.—A sermon in Henry the Eighth’s Chapel. 

Noy. 4.—-In the morning to our own church, when Mr. Mills did 
begin to nibble at the Common Prayer, by saying, “ Glory be to the 
Father,” &c. after he had read the two Psalms, but the people had 
been so little used to it that they could not tell what to answer. This 
declaration of the King’s do give the Presbyterians some satisfaction, 
and a pretence to read the Common Prayer, which they could not do 
before, because of their former preaching against it. 

1660, June 30.—He mentions briefs being read every Sunday. 
. H11. 

July 4.—At Impington. “ At our coming in the country, people 
all rose with much reverence, and when the parson begins, he begins, 
‘Right honourable and dearly beloved,’ to us.”’ 

Nov. 17.—To church and heard a simple fellow upon the praise of 
church musique, and exclaiming against men’s wearing their hats in 
church.—p. 123. 

1661, April 5.—A very honest sermon by a Canon of Christ 


Church, before the King. Among other things, he did much insist 
upon the sin of adultery, which methought might touch the King, 
and the more because he forced it into his sermon.—p. 136. 

April 17.—Our navy chaplain preached a sad sermon, full of 
nonsense and false Latin. —p. 139. 
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1662, Aug. 17.—This was the last Sunday of the Presbyterians. 
Pepys heard Dr. Bates, at St. Dunstan’s, who said “ very few words 
on the matter, and those very moderate. Parson Herring read a good 
deal of the Common Prayer, and so lost the good opinion of both 
sides.” Pepys was much pleased with Dr. Bates’s manner of bring- 
ing in the Lord's prayer, as if a novelty, “in whose comprehensive 
words we sum up our imperfect desires.’ He mentions that the 
places of those who did not comply were very well supplied by Shel- 
don’s care, and that the Presbyterians very soon repented. He says 
afterwards, that they went out peaceably, and the people did not seem 
to care about it—pp. 159, 163, 168, 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Mills tor the first time in a surplice, which he pulled 
over his head in the desk to go up to preach without it.—p. 172. 

Dec. 25.—Bishop Morley preached, reprehending the common jol- 
lity of the Court, (which Pepys says “shall and ought to be on these 
days,’’) their gaming and duelling—and they laughed in the chapel. 
—p. 189. 

1663, April 17.—It being Good Friday, our dinner was only sugar- 
sops and fish, the only time that we have had a lenten dinner this 
Lent.—p. 212. 

May 29.—King’s coronation. ‘ Went into several churches, and 
in some there were hardly ten people, and those poor.’ 

Aug. 9.—Mr. Mills said in his sermon that such a learned man 
used to say that if a minister of the Word and an angel did meet him 
together, that he would salute the minister first.—p. 245. 


|The following extracts from South, as to the treatment of the 
clergy in his day, and as to the extraordinary style of preaching 
which he had witnessed among the Puritans, are full of interest. The 
first of them have an especial interest in these days. | 


SOUTH, Vou. V., Sermon XI1., p. 456, Ep. 1737, 
I scarce ever knew any ecclesiastic but was treated with scorn and 
distance. ‘The only peculiar respect I have observed shewn such 
persons in this nation is, that sometimes a clergyman of 1002. per 
annum has the honour to be taxed equal to a layman of 10,000/. 
Some keep a chaplain, not out of any concern for religion, but as it is 
a piece of grandeur something above keeping a eoach; though in 
such cases, he who serves at the altar has generally as much con- 
tempt and disdain passed on him, as he who serves in the kitchen, 
though perhaps not in the same way. If any regard be had for him, 
it iscommonly such as men have for a garment, or rather a pair of 
shoes, which fits them ; viz. to wear him, and wear him till he is worn 
out, and then lay him aside. For be the grandee he serves never so 
powerful, he must not expect that he will do any thing for him, till it 
is scandalous not to do it. If a first or second rate living chance to 
fall in his gift, let not the poor domestic think either learning or piety, 
or long service, a sufficient pretence for it, but let him consider with 
himself whether be can answer that difficult question—Who was 
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Melchisedec’s father? or whether instead of grace for grace, he can 
bring gift for gift, for all other qualifications without it will be found 
empty and insignificant. 

P. 439.—After noticing the groundless accusations of luxury, &c. 
against the clergy, he says, “ ‘Their covetousness is this, that they can 
find and do find wherewithal to pay the taxes, and just enough to 
keep them from begging afterward. And their luxury and intemper- 
ance lies in this, that they had rather eat at their own poor homes, 
than lick up the crumbs at the end of their haughty neighbours’ tables, 
much less under it—that they scorn to sneak here and there for a din- 
ner,’ &c. 

P, 439.—“I myself have heard it said, and that with no ordinary 
acceptance and pleasure to the rest of the company who heard it, that 
a divine was to be spit upon by his place.”’ 

P. 442.—“ I do, Re all that | have heard, read, and seen, confi- 
dently aver (and I wish I could speak it loud enough to reach all the 
corners and quarters of the whole world), that there is no nation or 
people under heaven, Christian or not Christian, who hate, despise, 
and trample upon their clergy and priesthood comparably to the 
English.” 

P. 455.—He is very severe on those preachers who “amuse or 
astonish their hearers with difficult nothings, rabbinical whimsies, and 
remote allusions.”—P, 458. And afterwards alludes to some preacher 
of the day who talked about “the fringes of the north star,’ of 
“nature's becoming unnatural,” of “ the down of the angels’ wings,’’ 
and “the beautiful locks of the cherubims,’ and who had starched 
similitudes introduced with a “Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its 
airy mansion,” &c. 


SOUTH, Vout. IV., Sermon I., p. 35. 


“Ir the preacher find himself wholly destitute of (human learning), 
and has nothing else to trust to, but some groundless, windy, and fan- 
tastic notions about the Spirit, he would do well to look back, and 
taking his hand from off this plough, to put it to another much fitter 
for him.” 

Pp. 41-43.—His description of different classes of sermons in his 
day is curious. Some, he says, “ garnish their sermons so with quib- 
bles and trifles as if they played with immortality.” “This,” he 
says, “cannot pass for wit, which is a severe and manly thing.’’ 
“It is not shreds of Latin and Greek, nor a Deus dixit and a Deus 
benedixit, nor those little quirks or diversions into the drt, the dort, 
and the «a@dr, or the egress, regress, and progress, and other such 
stuff, like the style of a lease, that can properly be called wit.” 

P. 44.—“ Others,” he says, “ seize on some text, from whence they 
draw something which they call a doctrine, and well may it be said to 
be drawn from the words, forasmuch as it seldom naturally flows or 
results from them ;"" then “they broach it into several heads, perhaps 
20 or 30, or upwards. Whereupon, they repair to some trusty Con- 
cordance, which never fails them, and by the help of that, range 6 or 
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7 scriptures under each head, which they prosecute one by one, first 
amplifying one till they have spoiled it; and then, that being done, 
they pass to another, which in its turn suffers accordingly. And these 
impertinent and unpremeditated enlargements they look on as the 
motions and breathings of the Spirit. And this they call a saving way 
of preaching, as it must be confessed it is a way of saving much 
labour, and nothing else that I know of.” 

P. 46,—“Can any reason be given for those strange new postures 
used by some in the delivery of the Word, such as shutting the eyes, 
distorting the face, and speaking through the nose, which I think cannot 
so properly be called preaching as toning of a sermon. Nor do | see 
why the Word may not be as effectual by one who has the manners 
to look his auditory in the face, using his own countenance and native 
voice, without straining it to a lamentable and doleful whine, never 
— to any purpose but when some religious cheat is to be car- 
ried On. 


———— See 


SACRED POETRY. 


HYMN FOR EPIPHANY, 


I. 
Ye nations, exult! for Salvation is nigh ; 
The star, which announced it, hath beamed in the sky ; 
The time is arrived, by Jehovah’s decree, 
When the walkers in darkness His glory shall see. 


Il. 

No longer by types or in shadows concealed, 
In light and in truth is Redemption revealed ; 
No longer to tribe or to region confined, 
The promise of God is displayed to mankind. 


III. 
The angels beheld it, with joy who survey 

The sinner that turns from the guilt’of his way; 
And voices celestial an anthem began 

Of Glory to God, and of Mercy to man. 


Iv. 
Ye lands of the Gentile, re-echo the strain! 
Break forth into singing, ye isles of the main! 
The winds to your shores the glad tidings shall bring ;-= 
Rejoice in your Saviour! Rejoice in your King! 
Vv. 
The word is gone forth, and the Heathen around, 
The furthest, and fiercest, shall joy in the sound : 
All nations, all tongues, shall in unison raise 
One hymn to their Maker,—one chorus of praise. 
vi. 
Then glory to Him, the great Father above, 
Who sent with such blessings the Son of His love ; 
Like glory to Him who came down from on high, 
To save, and to suffer,—to triumph, and die. 
B. J. W. 
Moy, 1832. ou 














CORRESPON DIENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


REPARATION OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
[With an Engraving.) 


To the Editor of the British Magazine.* 


Sir,—The county of Hertford, though small, is divided into two 
jurisdictions—civil and ecclesiastics al ; and each of these mutually com- 
prise s within its geographic al outline, detached and insulated parishes 
of the other portion, so that its continuity is broken. These divisions 
are named “the County” and the “ Libe rty of Saint Alban.” There 
is, moreover, a natural division, for Eastern Hertfordshire has more of 
natural connection with Essex, and Western Herts. with Buckingham- 
shire, than they have with each other. 

To these circumstances, and to the want of any chapter, or col- 
legiate body, I attribute the little of “ esprit de COFPS, ‘or of county 
interest, that attaches to the preservation or ruin of the Abbey Chure hh 
of Saint Alban— the most noble, venerable, and interesting object in 
Hertfordshire, whether viewed by the eye of the lover of the pictu- 
resque, of English ecclesiastical architecture and of monastic antiquity, 
or only honoured as the memorial of the first of British Martyrs. 
“It pitieth me to see her in the dust’’—the mouldering fabrie which 
dates its FOUNDATION more than 1000 years ago! 

Certainly the spirit of Hertfordshire—a land of nobles, and gentry, 
and yeomanry—is rebuked before that of Yorkshire. Their “beautiful 
te mple, i in which their fathers wor shipped,” is restored from its ashes. 
The interior is “ lighted up for show,” and with it is lighted up the 
face of every citizen of York. Northern, western, eastern, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, or mercantile Yorkshire, with a common zeal 
contribute, and will scarcely admit of national aid to the work of 
restoration of their noble Minster. W e, of He rtfordshire, are almost 
content, it seems, to leave our “ mitred Abbey’ *to its fate. It cannot 
be i improper to state, Mr. Editor, that this church has some special 
claim on parliamentary gratitude, for it is recorded over its western 
door, that the Parliament of England held its session there when it 
fled trom a pestilence called the “ Sweating Sickness,”’ Would national 
aid, in some shape or other, be ill- applied i in repairing a fane whose 
roof once sheltered the assembled states of the realm of England, sg 
during the reign of our Vilth Henry : 

It is evide ut that the now small sili of Saint Alban, burdened » 
with poor, and with the heavy rate for a Town Hall, lately erected, : 
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* The Editor inserts with great pleasure this appeal with respect to what may be oe 
fairly looked on as a Nationa’ object, and trusts that it will not be made in vain. ‘g 
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NORTH FRONT OF TIE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN. 


(From Hawksmoor the Architect's Plate, tn 172). 
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cannot do more than patch up the present breach; and to do even this 
must incur an expense of 1000/,, whereas a thorough reparation of 
the whole fabric has been pronounced necessary by Sir J. Wyattville, 
and the cost estimated at 30,0007. abore ten years since. 

But if Government cannot at present afford aid to rebuild the 
churches of poor Barbadoes, demolished by the dreadful hurricane of 
last year—ifit has withheld its usual grants to other and higher objects 
of national interest—we must not, I fear, expect its pity, much less its 
money to be devoted to the shrine of Alban. Suppose, then, all the lay- 
impropriators of the land, and the chapters, in this day of peril, would 
devote some part of their estates to the “honour of God; and that the 
clergy generally would contribute by their voicé and example to raise 
the dormant spirit of the public. I do not fear that a good beginning 
might be made of this good work. 

If broken and divided into successive contracts for its separate parts, 
the repair might be easily arrested, or safely continued, according to the 
state of the fund for repair, and to the temper of the times. From 
my house, Sir, | can overlook half this beautiful county, from Barnet 
to Dunatable in Bedfordshire, and from Hatfield to Watford and 
Great Berkhampsted ; and the mid-space of my landscape is crowned 
with this our ancient Abbey Church. I count in this space above 
twenty parishes. Of these parishe s the great tithes are in the hands 
clieily of laymen, and not a few of the former estates of this abbey 
are possessed by those who now figure among the leading nobility of 
theland; for, in page 483 of «'The History of the Ancient and Roy: il 
founds ation, ¢ called the Abbey of St. Alban, &e., by the Rev. Peter 
Newcome,”’ I find an “ account of the possessions of the /ate Abbe *y in 
1544.” 1 find that « Lord John Russell,” page 484, obtained an estate 
of this abbey, and family burial vault at Chenies. I find also that 

‘William Cavendish’ got a manor at Northhaugh, (31st Henry,) and 
that “ George Cavendish, farmer,” he se the rectory of Dunstable, 
while “ ‘Thomas Duneomb” become lessee of the rectory of 
Wingrove.” The present venerable Karl Spencer, again, is descended 
from one of the first grantees, and still owns Sandridge manor and 
tithes, as inherited from “ Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Malborough.”’ 
“Tnshort,” says Mr.Newecome, the author, “there is searcely an ancient 
mansion now belonging to our gentry, which was not either a religious 
house before the dissolution, or hath been since built on the site of one.” 
May not Hertfordshire appeal to the descendants of the old, and pious, 
and ae English blood, and bid them listen to the voice of 
lfoly Writ —* The liberal sul deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall ‘Sih \Np’’—shall at once defend, and be himself defended, 
by the honour and service of God, from enemies alike to all that is 
holy and righteous, ancient and venerable, noble and generous, 
reverend and decent, in this our Church and State of England ? 

Il aim, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


N.C. 
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ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Ir appears to most men, that when Moses recorded the fact that the Creator 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, he recorded a direct commandment 
that we should rest on the seventh day from the usual course of our labours, 
and should set apart that seventh day for uses and purposes to which the six 
days of the week were not so immediately and entirely devoted. And truth 
and language seem to require that we should consider this commandment as 
given at the time when it is generally believed to have been given—on the first 
Sabbath. 

The present Archbishop of Dublin has published his dissent from both 
these opinions. What his own opinion may be, does not positively appear 
upon any of his writings with which I am acquainted, but may, perhaps, be 
gathered from the passages now to be cited. His opinion has been much 
misrepresented, and much misunderstood, in respect to the Sabbath. On this 
point, and on another of the highest importance—the question of national 
judgments and blessings—it is somewhat remarkable so clear a writer as the 
Archbishop should express himself in so vague a manner as to leave friendly 
readers in doubt what his opinion may be. The fair inference is, that the 
Archbishop is not able to make out his proposition in either case, and is not 
willing to be silent. 

It is not, however, a light matter to differ from him. His writings betray 
an habitual reference to, and dependence upon, the bible, and a very high tone 
of Christian principle in himself. His reasoning, too, is in general of that 
character which is most useful to the mass of mankind—short and immediate, 
and not embarrassed by nice and unnecessary distinctions. It is therefore also 
the more painful to find him in what seems to be great error. He is not 
brought before the public now because he is wrong in the question of Irish 
education, and his conduct indefensible upon the very principles advanced in 
his published letter in defence of that conduct, as well as upon other princi- 
ples. You may depend upon it, that these remarks were written before that 
letter was published, and before Mr. Stanley’s scheme was known to me. 
The Archbishop has been undeservedly censured for his opinion in respect of 
the Sabbath by those-who have not read his books, and do not know his ex- 
cellence as a Christian; and such as it appears upon his books, it has un- 
settled the minds of many churchmen on this most material point. 

The opinion of the Archbishop was, I believe, first published in a note on 
page 163 of his fifth essay, which is on the abolition of the law. 

He there declares the dogma of the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
“that the observance of the Sabbath is a part of the moral law” to be 
* utterly unintelligible to him ;” and unless it be a part of the moral law, con- 
siders the writers on the hallowing of the Sabbath, who make little or no allu- 
sion to the change of the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day, and dwell 
entirely on the precepts, promises, and threats of the Old Testament relative 
to the Sabbath, and apply them to Christians, as thereby acknowledging 


themselves “ debtors to keep the whole law, ceremonial as well as moral.” 
He then says, p. 164— 


** Some, indeed, there are who rest the observance of the Sabbath on a supposed command to 
Adam (Gen. ii.), implied in the declaration that the Lord hallowed the seventh day, because in 
that he rested from the work of creation, I say a supposed command, because none is recorded : 
it is not said in Genesis that the Lord hallowed the seventh day at ¢hat time but for that reason, 
and as Moses was writing for the Israelites, who were charged to keep the Sabbath, it was natu- 
ral that, when recording the creation in six days, he should advert to the day which they ob 
served in commemoration of it. This, | say, he would naturally have done even had there never 
been any such observance till the delivery of the law from Sinai: just as any writer now who 
should, in a summary of gospel history, make mention of the annunciation to the Virgin Mary, 
might naturally remark that ‘this is the event which Christians annually celebrate under the title 
of our Lady's day ;* without at all meaning to imply that the festival was instituted at this or that 
period, It is, however, I Uuok, more probable than not that the patriarchs had some Sabbatical 
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observance ; though less strict than the Levitical law enjoined: else, ‘the Lord's Sabbaths’ 
would hardly have been called ‘a sign between Him and the children of Israel.’ No such injunc. 
tion, however, to the patriarchs is recorded, But if any persons are convinced that it was given 
to Adam, and also conclude, thence, that it must bind all posterity, they are, of course, at least 
equally bound by the (recorded) precept to Noah relative to abstinence from blood. And if they 
are satisfied in their own minds that these are commands obligatory on them, they are right in 
following the dictates of their own conscience in complying with them, provided they do not 
(contrary to St, Paul's express injunction, Rom. xiv. 2—6.) presume to judge their brethren who 
think differently. But there surely is ground of complaint against those who, while they ac- 
knowledge a divine command as extending to themselves, yet do not obey it as it was given, 
but presume to alter it on the authority of tradition. And such is the case in respect of the Sab. 


bath ; no Christians in the present age do keep holy the seventh day, but, instead of it, the first 
day of the week, in commemoration of our Lord’s resurrection." 


The Archbishop goes on to observe, that the church “ has not any autho- 
rity to alter the express commands of God,” and cannot therefore change 
the express command to keep the seventh, into a command to keep a seventh 
day. 


** Supposing we had a right to set up tradition against express command, there is not even a 
tradition to the purpose. There is, indeed, abundant proof that the early Christians did observe 
the Lord's day as a religious festival, even from the very resurrection; buat so far from substi- 
tuting this for the Jewish sabbath, such of them as were Jews continued themselves to observe 
the whole Jewish law (Acts xxi, 20—27); while to the Gentile converts they said, Let no man judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy dav, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days, which are a shadow of the things to come, but the body is Christ.” 


This note fills six pages, and is concluded by the following paragraph :— 


* After all, what need is there to bring ourselves under the yoke of the Mosaic law, for the sake 
of enforcing the observance of the Lord's day, which is not even part of thatlaw? The first day 
of the week is set apart by all Christian churches as a religious festival, in celebration of Christ's 
resurrection, agreeably to the practice of the apostles and other early Christians. The custom of 
the primitive church would not, indeed, alone make this an imperative duty; since the love- 
feasts and some other ancient practices are now by the rightful authority of the church disused ; 
but their early custom gives additional solemnity to an observance that Aas the sanction of the 
church—a sanction which would even of itself be sufficient. For when our Lord ‘ appointed to 
his apostles a kingdom,’ and declared that ‘ whatsoever they should bind on earth should be 
bound in heaven,’ promising also to be ‘ with them even unto the end of the world,’ he must 
surely have conferred on his church a permanent ‘ power to ordain rites and ceremonies,’ and to 
institute and abrogate religious festivals, ‘provided nothing be done contrary to God’s word,’ 
and must have given the ratification of his authority to what should be thus ordained. For if his 
expressions have not this extent what do they mean ?—See Bishop Sanderson's Cases of Con- 
science, Case of the Sabbath Day, and Paley's Moral Philosophy.” 


“ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tion,” is the first verse of the chapter from which the Archbishop has cited 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, to shew what people act contrary to St. Paul’s 
injunction. His own citation appears to make against his own conclusion; 
for he seems to think that the church has a right to require her members to 
esteem one day above another, and to make them regard that day she may 
appoint. The passage from the 21st of Acts shews to me that St. Paul had 
not “ continued himself to observe the whole Jewish law ;” but did, on this 
occasion, become, on his own principle, a Jew to the Jews. And this very 
reason is assigned in the other passage which the Archbishop cites (p. 11), 
as though it sustained his conclusion—Acts xvi. 3. 

The whole essay has been pressing strongly that we are delivered from the 
law, that we should serve in newness of the spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter. ‘The Archbishop has been shewing the great error of the Anti- 
nomians, and how utterly St. Paul disproves their error, although some have 
supposed his language ambiguous. The Archbishop has clearly set forth 
what trifling restrictions the Jewish law imposed upon its observers, com- 
pared with the perfect holiness and unceasing devotion which the gospel 
requires from Christians ; and declares the necessity we are under to seck, 
with sincerity, for Christian principles to regulate our conduct, by which he 
sets forth how certain is the help of the Spirit as promised in the gospel. 

This essay appears to have been first published in 1828 ; and was followed, 
in 1830, by a tract of thirty-one Svo. pages, entitled “ Thoughts on the 
Sabbath.” On the first page the Archbishop says— 
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** Some there are who conceive the observance of the Lord's day to be founded, not on the au. 
thority of the Decalogue, but on a supposed command given to all mankind at the creation ; the 
force of which, as it was antecedent to the Mosaic law, cannot be affected by its abolition. These 


views, though I cannot coincide in ther, are not, it is plain, at all at variance with what has been 
said in the essay.” * 


Up to page 14 he argues against those who maintain the obligation of the 
Decalogue ; and then proceeds to shew why he cannot coincide in the views 
above stated, for the reasons already cited from the note to the essay. He 
adds some other reasons, and presses the declaration of our Saviour, that the 
Sabbath was made in order to facilitate the improvement of men, for them 
and their use, and his inference that the Sabbath may, on that account, be 
dispensed with by His authority. The Archbishop admits, in page 19, what 
seems to me at once to destroy his argument, that no man, “ except the Son 


of Man,” has the power of dispensing with the Sabbath; and in page 20 
goes on— 


* Jesus, however, though he Studiously set forth his own dispensing power over the Sabbath, 
did not, during his ministry on earth, give any general release from the observance, either of 
that, or of the rest of the Levitical law. This remained in full force till its types had been ful. 
filled by himself, till his kingdom, which He had proclaimed as ‘ at hand,’ was come, And when 
it did come, his apostles were, as I have said, not commissioned by Him to change the day, and 

tuate the obligation of the Jewish Sabbath; but they and their successors, even the church 
which he promised to be with ‘ always, even unto the end of the world,’ were endued with ample 
power to enact regulations with a view to Christian edification ; and, among the rest, te set apart 
festival days, such as the Lord’s day, Christmas day, Good Friday, Holy Thursday, &c.” 


At the conclusion of this pamphlet the Archbishop states his reasons, in 
addition to those urged in his fifth essay, for pressing the abolition of the law 
respecting the Sabbath, the first of which is, that the duty of observing 
the Sabbath may be more forcibly inculcated, p. 25. The second is, that 
people may not consider that the observance of the Sunday is religion enough 
for the whole week, p, 20. The third, the danger of admitting a false princi- 
ple; the fourth, and last, is in the following words, p. 28:— 


** The prevailing dislike to acknowledge any divinely.sanctioned power in a church has greatly 
weighed with me. I am convinced that, in many Christians who are strenuous advocates for the 
observance of the Lord's day, their anxiety to refer to the positive precepts of the Law, for the 
authority of the ordinance, is a consequence either of their aversion to admit any such power to 
be vested in a Christian community, and binding on its members, or from their never having 
known or thought at all whether there is or is not any such right existing. Now to such persons 
it is very useful to shew, that an institution, which they would be very unwilling to see deprived 
of all divine sanction, can derive such sanction from no other source than from the power con- 
ferred by Christ on every Christian church. For, on the one hand, the rightful authority of any 
government or code of laws, erally, and, on the other hand, the obligation of any particular 
precept that rests entirely on that authority, are two points which mutually prove each other ; 
whichever of them we admit, the other must be admitted also. Thus, as I have above said, not 
only does it follow, that if the Mosaic Law is binding, the Jewish Sabbath ought to be kept ; but 
also conversely, if the Jewish Sabbath is an ordinance we are bound to on the authority of the 
Mosaic Law, then we admit also that the whole of that Law is binding. And so also in the pre- 
sent case, it not only follows, if we admit the authority of the church, that we must observe the 
Lord's day as she has ordained, but also if we hold as indispensable the observance of the Lord's 
day, and that on the church's authority (which we must do if it can be established as a binding 
ordinance by nothing else), then we must admit that our church's claims to such a power are 
valid, and rest on the appointment of our Lord. 

** As for the authorities of able and learned, but uninspired divines, Iam myself inclined to 
attach the less weight to them in the present case, from the character of the question itself. ‘The 
perpetual obligation under the gospel.dispensation of one of the positive precepts of the Old Tes- 
tament (with or without alte n), and of one too which concerns every individual Christian all 
his life long, whether learned or unlearned, is what I cannot but feel persuaded the apostles, had 
such been their intention, would have recorded so plainly as to leave no doubt on any man's 
mind, Such a duty is not what they would have left to be made out by skilful Hebraists, from a 
critical examination of doubtful texts, fifteen or sixteen centuries after theirtime. For the bene- 
fit of those, however, who may wish, from various reasons, to consult the writings of eminent 
theologians on the present subject, I refer the reader (in addition to the authors already cited) 
to the learned Dr. Peter Heylin’s ‘ History of the Sabbath,’ Bis Sanderson's ‘ Cases of Con. 
science,’ (Case of the Sabbath,) Paley’s ‘ Morai Philosophy,’ vol. ii. chap. 7., the Bishop of Lin- 


coln's late publication of * Selections from the works of Justin,’ and the ‘ British Critic,’ X. p. 377. 
aud XIII. p. 185.” 


In the passage last cited, it appears that the Archbishop thinks that the 
observance of the Sabbath cannot derive any sanction from any other source 


than the power conferred by Christ on every Christian church; and in p. 13 
of the same tract is the following note :-— 


** The recurrence of the Christian festival every seven days (rather than once in a decade or in 
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a month, &c.), that is, the adoption by Christians of the division of time into weeks, may easily be 
traced to the circumstance of their having derived their religion from Jews, who used this mode 


of reckoning time.” 

A direct commandment from God to observe the seventh, or first, or any 
one day in particular, would bind every Christian church, and so far maintain 
union, and make a common cause. 

They who dispute the propriety of an establishment of any one church ina 
land, will cite the Archbishop’s authority to shew that a rest cannot in prac- 
tice be observed at all, and so we must have working days the year through, 
and abolish Sunday. For each church, where there is not an establishment, is 
of equal authority, and can set at nought the ordinance of any other church, 
and can appoint its own day of rest once a week, once in a decade, or once in 
a month, and each church may appoint a different day; so the state cannot 
recognize all their days, and cannot recognize any one of their days, to the 
disparagement of the others; and it is impossible that, apart from religion, 
the enactment of legal idleness, a sort of statutary abstinence from labour, 
can be justly maintained. ; 

It appears to me that much of the Archbishop’s reasoning is inconclusive. 
That the observance of a Sabbath is now part of the divine law, and that the 
Sabbath should be one day in seven, not only from reason and analogy, but 
from commandment, appears to be demonstrable from the following texts. 
It is admitted by the Archbishop, that the Son of man, and no other person 
than God, has authority to change the commandment of God. The fact that 
the commandment has been changed, that we are now observing the first day 
and not the seventh, is proof enough that they who just made the change had 
the authority of God for doing so. If the commandment to observe the 
seventh day be anterior to the law, as it appears to be upon the following 
texts, what has abolished that commandment? It is scriptural and safe to 
consider the spirit of it retained and substituted for the latter in the Christian 
observance of the Lord’s day :— 

“ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them: and 
on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made, and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had made: and God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made,” Gen. chap. ii. ver. 1, 2, and 3. 

In the 12th chapter of Exodus we find the first month of the year appointed 
to be that month in which the Passover was then and thenceforward to be 
observed. In the 16th chapter of Exodus, ver. 4 and 5, we read—* Then 
said the Lord unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you: and 
the people shal] go out and gather a certain rate every day, that I may prove 
them whether they will walk in my Law or no: and it shall come to pass that 
on the sivth day they shall prepare that which they bring in, and it shall be 
twice as much as they gather daily ;” and same chap., ver. 22 to 30, “ And it 
came to pass that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two 
omers for one man: and all the rulers of the congregation came and told 
Moses. And he said unto them, This is that which the Lord hath said, to. 
morrow is the rest of the Holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake that which you 
will bake (to-day), and seethe that ye will seethe, and that which remaineth 
over, lay up for you to be kept until the morning. And they laid it up tillthe 
morning, as Moses bade : and it did not stink, neither was there any worm 
therein. And, Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day (is) a Sabbath unto 
the Lord: to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather it; 
but on the seventh day, (which is) the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. 

“And it came to pass, that there went out some of the people on the 
seventh day for to gather, and they found none. And the Lord said unto 
Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws? See, for 
that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth 
day the bread of two days: abide ye every man in his place; let no man 
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out of his place on the seventh day. So the people rested on the seventh 


e Sabbath, then, was given for man’s use; and that man might use it at 
once, it was given him at the time he could first use it, on the first seventh 
day ; and the seventh day was kept thenceforward; and the previous gift of 
the Sabbath was recognized as a reason for the further gift of a double portion 
of manna in the desert. The observance of the seventh day is, therefore, 
anterior to the law, and not touched by the abrogation of the law. Every 
word in the passages cited from the bible tells, and tells strongly, for this 
construction. 

The first day is observed now, and the seventh day is not; because the 
observance of any one day in the seven is as useful, in point of rest to man, as 
the observance of any other day; and men, inspired by God himself, changed 
the day upon the resurrection of the Saviour. It appears probable that the 
seventh day ceased to be the Sabbath in order that the frst day might be 
made the Sabbath, and that the first day was made the Sabbath in more im- 
mediate honour of the Lord of the Sabbath, and in most indisputable proof 
of the resurrection, upon which all our hopes of eternal life lentad. The 
remark of Justin Martyr about the creation of light on the first day, is noticed 
by the Archbishop himself, p. 13; as also is the use of observing the first 
day of the week in proof of the resurrection, p. 25. The practice since our 
Saviour’s ascension is proof that the change was then effected; and the 
change is proof of the authority and inspiration of those who made it. The 
observance of the first day as a Sabbath by us now in England is, according 
to my construction of these texts, as much a part of our duty to God, and as 
directly his command, as the observance of the seventh day by the Jews after 
the delivery of the law, and before the advent of the Redeemer. 

It may be expedient to remark, for those who consider the Archbishop’s 
comparison of the observance of Sunday to the abstinence from blood of im- 
portance, that in fact Christians do not now eat flesh with the life there- 
of, which is the blood thereof; and that if they did, the breach of the com- 
mandment, however obstinately persisted in, or however wilfully trifled with, 
would not excuse the breach of another, and would not justify the conclusion, 
that it was not, at the time of the creation, commanded we should observe 
the Sabbath. 

All parties are agreed that the New Testament takes up and carries on 
every moral duty formerly enjoined upon the children of Adam, of Noah, or 
of Abraham, in such a manner as to make its spirit more applicable, and its 
purpose more binding upon those who would desire to be placed among the 
people of God in this our day. The Archbishop well says— 


** The Lord’s day is so precious in the eyes of every right-minded Christian, and its proper ob- 
servance of such manifold utility, that it cannot, I trust, be regarded as labour misapplied to 
adduce such considerations as may tend to promote this observance; and I am convinced that 
the most effectual, as well as the only justifiable means for accomplishing this object will be 
found in the placing of this duty on its true foundation.” 


Your’s respectfully, 
A CrurcHMaAn.* 





* The Faditor has willingly given pee to these remarks of a friend of Archbishop 
Whately, who thinks that the Archbishop has been mistaken. But he is bound to. 
add, that he does not see what the letter effects in the Archbishop's favour. The 
Archbishop thinks there is no divine sanction for the Christian Sabbath ; and the 
Editor is not aware what other accusation has been advanced against him. 
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ON THE REVIVAL OF THE CONVOCATION, 


Sir, 

Tue divisions which unhappily prevail among the members of our church, 
and the party distinctions often so injudiciously and unnecessarily made, have 
long been deplored on all sides. Yet while many lament the existence of a 
state of things so pregnant with mischief, few ever give themselves the trouble 
of seeking a remedy. As a minister of the church, Iam desirous of contri- 
buting my small assistance to diminish the evil, of which all are sensible, 
and therefore hail the publication of a Magazine which is pledged to no part 

as an indication of a better tone of feeling, as well as a medium by which 
those whose opinions are in general accordance, may submit them to fair dis- 
cussion. The phrase “in general accordance”’ is used advisedly, because I feel con- 
vinced that this affords the true interpretation of that excellent cautionary rule 
in the Prospectus—not to seek for discussions of matters where churchmen differ. 

The subdivisions and ramifications of opinions are almost, if not altogether, 
as numerous as the individuals who hold them; but whilst there are many sub- 
jects of such a nature as to produce nothing but discord by discussing them, 
there are others, in which differences obtain simply from the absence of infor- 
mation, and which may therefore be canyassed with great advantage. Im- 
pressed with the belief that the matter which I would desire to submit to the 
consideration of my reverend brethren, through the pages of the Magazine, 
belongs to the latter class, I have no apprehensions of infringing a regulation, 
the observance of which becomes every day more and more urgently ne- 
cessary. 

If ever the Church of England was justified in taking up the language of the 
monarch of Judah it is now. This is truly “ a day of trouble, and of rebuke, 
and of blasphemy.” From without, she is assailed by foes, whose hostility 
is avowed more or less openly, as cunning or audacity may prompt, but whose 
wishes—perhaps it might rather be said intentions—can no longer be doubted ; 
within, there are but too many lukewarm friends, who, from indifference or indo- 
lence, are content to allow matters “‘to take their course.” But this is no 
time for apathy or inactivity. We must, every one of us, according to our se- 
veral opportunities, “up and be doing,” nor can we be excused if we do not 
each employ the talent entrusted by our great Master to our charge, to the 
utmost advantage, in the present momentous crisis. 

The Church of England is backward in availing herself of the resources she 
possesses. A prominent and lamentable instance occurs in her Convocation, 
which has been strangely suffered to fall into complete desuetude. Yet how 
essentially useful might such an assembly have been rendered in averting many 
of the evils by which we are now threatened. With all deference, | would 
propose its revival—either in its ancient form, or with such modifications as 
circumstances might appear to demand. We stand in pressing need of mutual 
encouragement, counsel, caution, and support. How can these important ob- 
jects be better secured than by a lawfully constituted assembly, in which the 
clergy meet by their representatives for the discussion of all religious matters, 
and for the enforcement of wholesome ecclesiastical discipline? Nor does this 
proposal involve any invidious assumption of new or foreign power by the 
church. To the Convocation do we trace our present ecclesiastical ponsys and 
most firmly do I believe that the day was a dark one for the Church of Eng- 
land when she consented to forego the advantages so plainly arising from its 
continuance. 

Moreover, on the part of the clergy the discontinuance of the meetings of 
Convocation is connected with an abandonment of long established rights and 
privileges. Every other denomination of Christians, of any importance, has 
its consistorial sittings, under the names of conference, synod, assembly, &c.; 
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yet the Church of England—that vast establishment—possesses no stated de- 
liberative assembly to watch over its interests. The convocation does, indeed, 
nominally exist, and it is truly averred “thatthe long disuse of the legislative 
power vested in that body can no more be considered as truly affecting its 
original authority and constitutional place in the church, than the determina- 
- tion of Charles I. to call no more Parliaments could have made a Parliament 
less a branch of the civil constitation of the realm.” But its existence is more 
nominal! than real, as a summary account of its present state will abundantly 
rove. 
" This ecclesiastical Parliament, like the civil, consists of an upper and lower 
house. Inthe upper the archbishops and bishops sit; in the lower, the infe- 
rior clergy, represented by their proctors. These latter comprehend all the 
deans and arehdeacons, one proctor for every chapter, and two for the clergy 
of every diocese, amounting in all to one hundred and forty-three divines. 
The convocation is summoned by the King’s writ, directed to the archbishops 
of each province, requiring him to summon all bishops, deans, and archdea- 
cons. I have now before me the archdeacon’s mandate, of June, 1831, for the 
citation ofall the clergy in the several deaneries of this archdeaconry, requir- 
ing them to attend on a specified day at the episcopal consistorial place of the 
diocese, to elect two sufficient proctors, according to the ancient and laudable 
custom, to appear in convocation before the archbishop in the chapter house 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, on a specified day, in the name of all the 
clergy of the said deanery ; then and there to treat upon arduous and weighty 
affairs which shall concern the state and welfare, public good and defence of 
this kingdom, &c.; and to give their good counsel and assistance in the said 
affairs, and to consent to such things as shall happen to be wholesomely or- 
dered and appointed by their common advisement for the honour of God and 
for the good of the church. 

Thus a writ is issued by the King to the Archbishop—from the Archbishop 
& summons is sent to their suffragan bishops—every bishop directs a mandate 
to the archdeacons of his diocese—they enjoin the rural deans to cite the clergy, 
and thus is this machinery, sufficiently imposing in appearance, at length 
brought to bear. Nor is its professed object, as recorded in the document 
above, of light importance. The clergy of the different deaneries assemble, or 
are supposed to assemble at the cathedral. Two convocation clerks are then 
formally proposed and duly elected as their representatives, It would scarcely 
be credited, were it not a fact sufficiently notorious, that all this issuing of 
writs, mandates, and citations is actually nothing more than a pompous and 
useless farce. To all real niga purposes the convocation is extinct. The 
sovereign’s writ, and all the other parts of the proceedings, are confessedly 
“pro forma.” Stat magni nominis umbra. But in a matter of such grave im- 
portance, can it be desirable to keep up the repetition of this solemn mockery, 
at the return of every new parliament? Is it worth while to retain the shadow 
when the substance is gone? If it be a serious and settled opinion, with clear 
judging men, that the form of our ecclesiastical synod is unsuitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the present time, let it be re-modelled; or if it be pronounced 
incapable of the required modification, let it be fairly abandoned. Either alter- 
native is preferable to the empty semblance which at present ill supplies the 
place of an efficient clerical assembly. ‘‘ Unreal mockery, hence !” But if, on 
the other hand, we are not prepared to abandon all claims to this our venerable 
system of ecclesiastical representation, it will be right to examine the grounds 
for this reluctance, 

No other reason can be assigned, at least none probably meriting much con- 
sideration, except that it would be unwise and inexpedient to resign those 
rights which, so long as the forms exist, are only in abeyance, whilst if the 
forms were allowed to fall into disuse, it would prejudice the resumption of 
the rights at any future period. Forms, childish and anmeaning in themselves, 

doubtless acquire a value and significance when they thus become symbols and 
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evidences of important rights. But the pertinacity with which these forms are 
observed indicates ing more, namely, the possibility, if not probability, 
of the resumption of those rights, which, though long foregone, are by no means 
n. Aseason of emergency is manifestly contemplated, when the church 

might be imperatively called upon to resume the powers with which she is in- 
vested by the law of the land. Has not that period arrived, or are we to look 
for a season yet more perilous than the present, when infidelity, false doctrine, 
heresy and schism, present a still more formidable front than they do now? 
Or if its re-establishment be attended with difficulty now, is the lapse of a yet 
eater number of years likely to diminish the obstacles to be surmounted ? 

ill not every year rather add to their number? My full persuasion is, that 
there is but one way in which these questions can be answered, and that will 
lead direct to the conclusion that the revival of the convocation, or of some 
ecclesiastical council analogous to it, would be highly advantageous in the 

resent state of the Church of England, and with the prospects now rising to 
er view. 

A plan has been suggested by a Devonshire clergyman,* which appears to 
embrace so many important points, and contains so little that is objectionable, 
as to commend itself to the most serious and candjd consideration of every well 
wisher to our venerable establishment. For the general improvement of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and for other equally desirable objects, the author pro- 
poses that our church might be advantageously represented by metropolitan 
and diocesan convocations ; the former to be called the convocation, car’ eLoyny, 
and the latter the council. The convocation to consist of all the bishops, with 
a limited number of clergymen elected by the diocesan councils, and to hold its 
sittings annually in London. As a deliberative body it might canvass and 
finally sanction measures for the general interests of religion ; and in its judicial 
capacity, it might be regarded as a source of ecclesiastical justice and a dis- 
penser of the graver awards of discipline, as well as a court of appeal from the 
inferior council. ‘ 

The diocesan convocation, or council, might be held twice a year in each 
diecese, and consist of the Bishop, the Dean, the Archdeacons, and a limited 
number of the clergy, empowered to sit as an ecclesiastical court, and to act as 
a deliberative body in regard to measures for the general good, as the reports 
of the different Archdeacons and the delegated clergy might suggest. 

To prevent the local interests of religion from being overlooked, it is farther 
suggested, whether the Archdeacons, instead of their present visitations, might 
not be empowered to assemble synods, consisting of the clergy and lay-elders 
in their respective archdeaconries. At these meetings, reports might be drawn 
up, to be forwarded to the Bishop, for the information of the diocesan council ; 
which, if of sufficient importance, might be ultimately transmitted to the con- 
vocation, whose judgment would be influenced by them, in such improvements 
as time or circumstances might require. Thus, objections to the legislative 
power of the convocation would be obviated, when the clergy regarded its laws 
as the result of their own anterior proceedings. 

The outline thus given is, for the most part, in the author’s own words, in an 
abridged form, ‘The objects which he is or wage might be secured by its 
adoption, when improved by the wisdom of the Bench, are truly important. 
“ Our Clergy, being in constant communication, would learn to act in concert ; 
defects of plans for the improvement of the po adopted by individuals on 
their own judgment, would be remedied ; and the objection of a want of system 
in the proceedings of the church, might be effectually removed.” 





* The Rev. R. Cox, Perpetual Curate of Stonehouse, in an Address to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, on the subjeot of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, prefixed to “ the Litargy Revised,” second edition. 
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Agreeing in the main with Mr. Cox, in his views of the desirableness of some 
such plan as that proposed, [ should be inclined to doubt the expediency of 
associating lay-elders in his contemplated local synod. In most other respects, 
it could scarcely fail of being highly beneficial. ‘Time has grievously relaxed 
our ancient ecclesiastical discipline. Should a renewed or improved convocation 
only restore some portion of that highly essential part of church-order, it would 
not have been established in vain; but other results, scarcely less advantageous, 
might reasonably be anticipated from the more perfect union of members of 
the same body, many of whom are now rather separated from the want of 
friendly collision, than from any fundamental difference of sentiment.* 


R. 


ON LETTING LAND TO THE POOR. 
Berks, April 6. 
SIR, 

As public attention has been much turned to the subject of allotting small 
portions of land to the agricultural labourers, it is possible that the following 
statement may not be unacceptable :— 

Last spring, I applied to the principal proprietor in my parish, a nobleman 
always disposed to forward to the utmost any plan for improving the condition 
of the poor, for ten acres of land, for the purpose of underletting it tothe labourers 
in one of my five townships. 1 requested his steward to state to the farmer 
who occupied the land, that, if he would give up ten acres willingly, I would 
annua!ly pay him half the amount of his rent during the remainder of his 
tenancy. I took the land at 27s. the acre, the rent previously paid for it; the 
bonus to the farmer makes an addition of 13s. Gd., and the parish rates amount 
to about Gs. per acre, making together 46s. 6d. | underlet it in lots, generally 
of a quarter of an acre each, at the rate of 48s. per acre, giving my parish 
clerk 24 per cent for the trouble of collecting. I stipulated that the rent for 
the whole year should be paid on the Michaelmas Day following. It was 
paid punctually,—one only of my numerous tenants bringing his money on the 
day following. They gene rally seemed quite anxious to express their thank- 
fulness for the assistance which had been afforded them. 

Last month, a piece of land, containing about sixty acres, in the same 
township, was advertised as to be let by tender. Some of my labourers, with 
my Prime Minister (my patish clerk) to back their representation, begged 
me to take it for them, saying that they could afford to pay 30s. per acre, and 
that if they had a sufficient quantity, they could take themselves off the parish. 
I ought to have stated, that we usually have a considerable number of surplus 
labourers ; that last winter, in the township alluded to, several men were paid 
for doing nothing; and that I felt it right to set three of them to work to 
make public foot-paths at my expense. 

The land in question was in very bad odour with the neighbouring farmers ; 
the last tenant had failed upon it; and it had for some time been literally un- 
occupied. | fendered a sum sufficient to secure it, and have let it out in fifteen 
lots of about an acre each; ten lots approaching to three acres each; and a 
few larger lots to —_ particularly circumstaneced. With all my "under- 
tenants, I stipulate, Ist, that from and after next Michaelmas, they shall not 
apply to the parish for work, or for relief, except in case of long-continued 
sickness ; 2ndly, that those who had been labourers shall not refuse to work for 


7 
Most persons appear to agree as to the nec essity of a church council; but the 


necessity of a modification of the former scheme of convocation 1s, at least, eq jually 
apparent. Ihe restoration of that body, 


in its old form, would, it is to “we fenod, 


rather lead to irritation and dispute, than give strength to the church, as things are at 
ri resent,—Ep. 
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any farmer who may need their assistance, unless at such time as their labour 
is wanted on their own allotments ; 3rdly, that they shall pay the rent for the 
whole year on the first Monday in December (this year not concluding till the 
Lady-day following); 4thly, that they shall pay parochial rates, 1 paying land- 
tax; Sthly, that forfeiture shall be incurred by conviction of any offence against 
the laws of their country. I tell them that if, perchance e, I should, at the end 
of the year, have any thing over, it is my intention in some way to give it to 
them,—probably in prizes to those who manage their land best. How my 
speculation will answer remains to be proved. In the event of my death, it is 
certainly likely to occasion some trouble to my executor. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
B. 


Se Wehe ke RD 
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Sermons, Preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. Edward 


Burton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church. 
Rivingtons. London, 1832. pp. 45 


We have read this volume with much pleasure. The subjects of the sermons 
are important and well adapted to the congregation to which they were ad- 
dressed, and they are well treated. There is no attempt in the volume at any 
high strain of eloquence, but the subjects are discussed in a candid spirit of 
inquiry, and of scriptural argument. Dr. Burton has constantly taken occa- 
sion to combat some of the objections, or rather some of the disinclinations to 
the broad truths and the awful warnings of the Christian religion, to which a 
spurious liberality sometimes lends its support among the more cultivated 
classes of society. In the two first sermons, which are on Christian evidence, 
Dr. Burton shews that a belief in Christianity on traditional grounds and on 
practical knowledge of the benefits of religion, is not to be taunted as irra- 
tional, in those who have not the means of inquiry; while, to those who have, 
he recommends the thorough investigation of all the points within their com- 
pass, if they feel any doubt or dissatisfaction. In fact, the really irrational 
person, is he who rejects Christianity without the fullest inquiry. And in the 
second of these sermons, the various modes of Christian evidence are well 
pointed out to the inquirer. In the two next discourses, Dr. Burton has con- 
sicered the nature of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. He determines it 
to be the Spirit which tempted the Jews to attribute the works of the Holy 
Spirit to a false and delusive source; and, therefore, to reject our Lord as 
their Saviour and Messiah. Dr. Burton argues (as it has often been ably urged 
before), that the reason why this sin cannot be forgiven, is this rejection— 
that, as there is no name under heaven whereby man can be saved, except the 
name of Christ, therefore, as long as a man continues to reject this name, he 
is in a state which precludes his pardon. The only medicine which can heal 
his sickness he refuses, and, therefore, as long as he refuses it, his sickness is 
incurable. We could have wished to see that part of the text which alludes 
to the world to come more fully considered, if not in the sermon, at least in a 
note, because it presents considerable difficulty. Where, however, there is so 
much to please, we have no right to complain because all is not done that we 
could wish. The subjects of the other sermons are :—Jesus Christ, the For- 
giver of Sins—The Intermediate State of the Soul—Belief of the Apostles in 
the Atonement-—Exaltation of Christ—Effect of Baptism upon Christians— 
Belief in Christ essential to Salvation—Confessions of Faith—Defence of the 
Athanasian Creed—Christian Friendship—Two on Christian Education— 
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Festivals of the Saints—Doctrine of the Atonement—Faith, the Condition of 
the Covenant—Doctrine of Sanctification—Christian Charity. 

In the sermon on the intermediate state of the soul, Dr. Burton is decidedly 
opposed to the doctrine of its sleep, which he impugns on scriptural grounds. 
The sermon on the festivals of the saints is a very pleasing address on the 
propriety of testifying our respect for the saints and martyrs of the Christian 
church, by days devoted to their memory, and on the reason which influenced 
our reformers in their selection. 

In the sermon on confessions of faith, Dr. Burton has shewn that the church 
did not arbitrarily impose new articles of belief; interpreting Scripture where 
Scripture language would have sufficed, but that the additions to the older and 
simpler Creeds were all made in consequence of the prevalence of wild and 
mischievous interpretations of Scripture language.* We take an extract from 
this sermon :— 


‘The objectors appear to argue as if the church had wilfully, and without any 
cause, attempted to explain the mysteries of Christianity ; and as if a mere love of 
exclusion had led one party to impose tests which are so subtle in their language, 
and so minute in their details, that few persons can understand them, and many can- 
not assent to them. A little consideration may couvince us that nothing is more 
unfair, or more wide from the truth than this statement. If we look to the real his- 
tory of confessions of faith, we shall find that the church has always acted on the 
deteasive ; that she did not step forward and give definitions of mysteries, til she 
saw that her childrea were in danger ; that she did not draw up creeds till the wild 
extravagance of heretics had infected the true believers; and till she was called 
upon by an imperative duty to protect the simple, and to instruct the ignorant, as 
well as to resist the guinsayers. This is the real history of confessions of faith ; and 
if the time permitted, | would undertake to prove, that there is not an article in any 


of our three creeds, which was not directed against some particular and prevailing 
error.” 


Dr. Burton then proceeds to shew what these heresies and errors were; and 
we need hardly say, that any thing which comes from his pen on this subject 
must be instructive. 

The sermons on Christian education were intended to impress upon his 
hearers the necessity of never losing sight of the religious character of an 
university education, and to urge both teachers and taught to use all diligence 
and all means within their power to keep up this character, and to prevent 
theology from being considered as a mere science, and the stated ordinances 
of the place as a mere system of formal worship. All who know Professor 
Burton’s works are well aware that whenever he assumes the language, either 
of reproof or of exhortation, it is done in the tone of gentleness and Christian 
charity. We must now conclude our review of this volume, and we shall do 


80 by extracting a short passage from one of the sermons on Christian educa- 
tion :— 


* Now, if it be so essential to the happiness of each man, that he should seek first 
the kingdom ot God,—if the command to do this has been given by the Son of God 
himself,—no system of education can be mght, which does not teach this as the foun- 
dation and beginning of all other knowledge. It is vain that we dispute about 
rival systems; it 1s vain that we contend whether this or that place is best adapted 
to encourage genius and enlarge the understanding : to argue these points is to begin 
at the wrong end: it is to assume that education may be good without religion : it is 
to assume that the pursuits of science are the great object to which the mind is to be 
directed. Letthe mind be first prepared by religious instruction, and the pursuits 
of science may follow, not only as an amusement, but as a benefit; or if we are com- 
paring two system or places of education, in both of which religion is inculeated, we 
may then give the highest praise to that whith extends most widely the circle of 





* Inthe sermon on the intermediate state of the soul it is incidentally shewn, . 


that the words *‘ descended into heli’ were added to meet an heretical notion that 
Christ bad not a human soul. 
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knowledge ; but I deny that the mere knowledge of any art, however useful, or the 
possession of any seience, however ably supported, can be sufficient to establish the 
pre-eminence of a place of education. 1| trust that we in this place shall rest our 
pretensions on stronger grounds than these. In the present day, it would be more 
than ever a disgrace not to give encouragement to knowledge of every kind. But let 
us not be dazzled and misled by a love of fame: in our anxiety to ornament and fur- 
nish the building, let us not forget that it is our duty to lay a firm and lasting foun- 
dation.” 


——— 


The Difference between Primitive and Modern Liberality of Principles ; exhibited 
in a Farewell Sermon, preached in the Episcopal Chapel, in Stirling. By 
George Gleig, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.S.A., Honorary Associate of the Royal 
Society of Literature, and Premier Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, and Bell and Bradfute; and C. J. G. and F. 
Rivington, London, 1832. 


Tue farewell sermon, of which we place the title at the head of this article, 
is associated with circumstances of a character calculated to awaken interest, 
and to demand respect. We trust, even amidst the liberalism of the present 
age, that the dissolution of that sacred tie which unites the clergyman with 
his flock, and involves so many awful responsibilities on either side, will not 
be altogether regarded with contempt ; and that above half a century of faith- 
ful and distinguished service will be allowed to establish some claim upon 
public notice and gratitude. The sermon is the valedictory address of a veteran, 
who, we learn, relinquishes up his charge only when growing infirmity, and 
the attacks of disease, had incapacitated him from performing its duties any 
longer. Bishop Gleig has been “‘ spent” in the service of his Master. He 
is now in his seventy-ninth year, and, as he states in his sermon, he takes 
leave of his flock at Stirling on the “‘forty-fourth anniversary” of his ap- 
pointment to that Church. He has been in orders about fifty-seven years. 
Consistency, and firm adhesion to principles, when once conscientiously 
adopted, seem to have been qualities which have descended to Bishop Gleig 
from his family, who suffered, with many others, from their unshaken attach- 
ment to the Stuarts. Having completed his education at the King’s College, 
at Aberdeen, he took holy orders in the Episcopal Church of Scotland cheer- 
fully, and maintained her principles fearlessly, when she lay under the ban of 
political persecution. The cause which in early life he had thus embraced, 
he continued in maturer years to maintain with unabated constancy and vigour. 
Through evil report and good report he has steadily opposed the fretful spirit 
of innovation, and the conceit of modern “ intellect,”” which presumes that 
religion, like an art or science, is to be modified and improved by the dis- 
coveries of projectors, and that whatever is ancient must be defective. He 
maintains that the standard of apostolic practice, and the principles of reve- 
lation, are the only safe foundation for building up systems of discipline, or 
hcpes of salvation. 

He fearlessly condemns the loose notions of Christian communion, which 
lead men in the present day to change their tenets and religious profession 
with as much indifference as they would change their coats. The following 
extract from his farewell sermon, gives a description of his own practice, when 
such characters have come under his cognizance. 


‘There are, I believe, inthis country, men who, living decent lives, and occasionally 
frequenting some place of public worship, declaring themselves at the same time to 
be members of no particular church or communion, and professing to think it of no 
importance to be of any, are yet called Christians ; though | know not how they 
can consider themselves, or be considered by others, as the disciples of that Master 
who daily added to the church such as should be saved. Others again there are 
who attend some place of public worship, that they may have the pleasure of listening 
to a popular preacher, and likewise get their children baptized, or, as they sometimes 
say, an indelible name impressed on them, who, when they conceive some prejudice 
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against their minister, leave the communion in which they have been educated, and 
apply to be admitted into another, of which they had hitherto cherished perhaps the 
very worst opinion, Such applications, when made to me, I have uniformly refused ; 
but when a serious person, who has really been perplexed by the variety of sects 
into which the snadanel disciples of Christ are unhappily divided, hath consulted 
me on the subject, | have taken some pains to explain to him the constitution of 
the Church as founded by Christ and his apostles ; to distinguish between what, 
being essential to it, cannot be changed, and what may be introduced to facilitate 
the practice of its discipline according to the ever changing manners of mankind , 
to show to him what is meant by its unity, and how all the variety of local churches 
which are sound in the faith, and derive their constitution from the apostles, consti- 
tute the one holy Catholic Church, in which we profess to believe, when we seriously 
repeat the creed ; and I have seldom failed to set the sincere mind at peace.” 


In the literary world, Dr. Gleig has also occupied a prominent station, and 
been an effective and distinguished labourer. He was the associate of Dr. 
Stuart, Dr. Gregory, and other eminent characters. He edited the thirty- 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and wrote several portions of its 
supplementary volumes. The articles “‘ Languages,” ‘‘ Metaphysics,” ‘‘ Gram- 
mar,” “* Theology,” proceeded from his pen. 

In the departments more immediately connected with his own profession, 
the evidences of his diligence and ability are various. In 1806, he published 
a volume of sermons. ‘To the British Critic he was a regular contributor, and 
wrote several papers in the early numbers of the Antijacobin. 

His last work, which bears the stamp of unabated earnestness and ability 
in his creation, is entitled ‘ Directions for the Study of Theology, in a series 
of Letters from a Bishop to his Son.” 

On the retirement of such a man in the 79th year of his age, and when 
infirmity and the actual attacks of disease have shaken his bodily powers, no 
reproach can be offered. His flock, however they may regret the loss of his 
services, must acknowledge that he “ has fought the good fight, and finished 
his course.” We hope he will not have run in vain, but hereafter receive from 
the Master whom we serve the “crown of righteousness,” which is laid up 
for ‘‘ all them that love his appearing.” 


—-- — 


Oxford: a Poem. By R. Montgomery. 


Tue subject of this Poem is one peculiarly fruitful in topics congenial to poetry. 
To Oxford may be well transferred the remark of Cicero, relating to Athens : 
“You cannot walk abroad in the city, without treading on a spot which is 
dedicated to renown’’— Quacungue ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vesti- 
gium ponimus.* Not an object engages the eye, which does not promptly 
connect itself with some affecting remembrance or salutary admonition; some 
great example of faith and fortitude, of struggles crowned with success, or 
sufferings endured with piety; some development of the means by which 
learning, piety, and civilization have been advanced. While we are reminded, 
at every step, of the munificence of former ages, we have reason to admire its 
fecundity of good, and its experienced subserviency to the best interests of the 
world. 

These associations are here pursued with happy effect. As an example, we 


will adduce the following passage, relating to those memorials of the departed 
great, which are so obvious and frequent in this city :— 


** The star-like spirits, whose enduring light 
Beams on the world, and turns her darkness bright, 
In radiant promise here began to rise, 
And glow, ambitious for eternal skies ! 
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* De Fin, |. 5. ¢. 2. 
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Oh! none whose souls have felt a mighty name 

Thrill to their centre with its sound of fame ; 

W hose hearts have warmed at wisdom, truth, or worth, 
And all that makes the heav’n we meet on earth, 

Can tread the ground by genius often trod, 

Nor feel a nature more akin to God.’’—(p. 16.) 


The reader will probably be pleased with the manner in which his attention 
is directed to a class of men, of whom, in its awards of admiration, the world 
thinks little, and to whom it owes incalculably much ; whose merit, great and 
indispensable to society, recoils from its observation ; and whose means of 
sustentation, while attacked by obloquy, would be scornfully disdained by men 
in other walks of life, whose pretensions and usefulness are vastly inferior to 
theirs. The lines descriptive of them are the following :— 


‘Ah! little know they, when the harsh declaim, 
Or Folly leads to scorn a curate’s name, 
In hamlets lone what lofty minds abound, 
To spread the smiles of charity around ! 
It was not that a frowning chance denied 
An early wreath of honourable pride : 
In college rolls triumphantly they shine, 
And proudly Alma Mater calls them, mine ! 
But heav’nlier dreams than ever fame inspir'd 
Their spirit haunted, as the world retir'd ; 
The fameless quiet of parochial care 
And silvan home, their fancy stooped to share ; 
And when arrived, no deeper bliss they sought 
Than that which undenying Heaven had brought. 
On such, perchance, renown may never beam, 
Though oft it glittered in some college dream : 
But theirs the fame no worldly scenes supply, 
Who teach us how to live and how to die.’’—(p. 69.) 


A moral propriety tinctures and elevates all the bright and bold effusions of 
our poet’s mind. In this respect, we find Mr. Montgomery honourably dis- 
tinguished even from those who have been great in his own department; from 
West, and Gray, and even Johnson: for these last, in their juvenile reflections 
on their academical superiors, have indulged a wanton petulance, which 
was unworthy of their splendid talents, and which ought to be left only 
to those unqualified aspirants after reputation, who are compelled to derive 
from their malignity those materials for popular notice, which their dulness 
would never afford. Mr. Montgomery appears to anticipate, in the state 
of an undergraduate, the sentiments which we believe to be commonly 
prompted by the retrospect of a maturer age: in which it frequently occurs, 
that a lively gratitude, awakened by an experience of the benefits which have 
arisen from an able and honourable fidelity, and from valuable direction in 
study and in life, has supplanted the levity of youth, which vented its ridicule 
upot. worth, and its puny satire upon the harmless peculiarities engendered by 
retired and studious life. It is thus that the cares and duties of a tutor are 
depicted :—- 


«A nobler theme, ere yet my strain conclude, 
The learn’d and gifted, dignified and good ; 
Those tasteful guides, by whose directing hand 
The seeds of learning ripen or expand. 
And if one task there be the soul to try, 
Whose with’ring toils a due reward defy, 
On them it falls whom Merit ranks her own, 
And Talent seats on Education's throne. 
Each mode ot mind,—the stubborn, wise, or stern, 
The headstrong wit that cannot stoop to learn, — 
The dunce or drone, the freshman or the fool, 
*Tis theirs to counsel, teach, o'erawe, and rule! 
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Their only meed,—some execrating word 

To blight the hour when first their voice was heard, 
Too often paid, when puny coxcombs dare 

‘lo prove the nothingness of what they are. 


Yet well may sach a doom be nobly fae'd ; 

‘There comes a scene by no dark cloud disgrac’d,— 
An hour when genius, borne aloft to fame, 

On Oxford sheds the brightness of her name, 

When first her wings the eagle height explor'd, 
Where now she reigns, adoring and ador’d ! 

Then he who taught her shares, with proud surprise, 
And dewy gladness of delighted eves, 

That hour triumphant, when « world repays 

The toilful glories of collegiate days. 

Ah! who forgets the parents of the mind ? 

W hat heart so dead, as no deep bliss to find 

In thouchts which wander to their school-day scene, 
Though years and distance darkly intervene !"—(p. 135.) 


Among the blemishes of a pleasing work, we are compelled to notice a few 
indifferent couplets, together with occasional instances (from which, perhaps, 
our foregoing extracts are not altogether free) in which the law of versification 
has been more respected than exact prop riety of language. A fine passage is 
so netimes spoiled by the intrusion ot an idea not sufliciently dignified. The 
style of expression, though generally luminous, is not uniformly so, but is 
sometimes distigured by a harsh ellipsis or a rugged involution; while these 
latter, as they occur, discover theu genuine effect in a painful obscurity. 
These, are’ are the common failings of rhyme, and can only with great 
difficulty be separated from it; mdeed, ‘there are none of our poets, however 
eminent in this department of metrical composition, who have not occasion- 
ally fallen into simit ir infelicities. We are not, however, so sensitive, nor so 
fastidious, as to allow these incidental blemishes to neutralize the gratification 
afforded us by Mr. Montgomery’s Poem. On the whole, it gives us pleasure 
to witness the rising fame of an author, whose poctry is dignified by its alli- 
ance to truth, its homage to religion, and its contempt for the base facilities 
of reputation; and we sincerely hope that, in an age requiring every support to 
sacred and salutary principles, his talent may be as beneficial in its exercise 
as it is considerable in its power. We are bound, in conclusion, to notice the 
beauty of several of the engravings which embellish the work. 


ee 


Biblical Cabinet; or, Hermencutical, Exegetical, and Philological Library ; 


Vol. L., being a translation of Ernesti’s Institutes. By the Rev. C. H. Terrot. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 1832. pp. 242. 


We highly approve of the plan of this work, which is to supply English Di- 
vines with translations of the best foreign works on Hermeneutic s, Criticism, 
and Exegesis, with such additions and illustrations as mi ry render them more 
suitable to the state of theological les arning in this country; and with such 
notes as mat * counteract anything of a Neological or infidel tendency. Be- 
sides these i inslations, other valuable tracts will oceasionally be inserted. 
This is a good plan, because it will bring before English Divines works 
which they otherwise might not know where to find, and we trust that the 
selection will be judicious. A work of not a very dissimilar kind, called the 
‘Biblical Repertory,” was commenced some years ago, at New York, and 
carried on with great ability and spirit. We lamented since rely that it pe- 
ished for want of encouragement, and heartily hope that the “ Biblical Ca- 
binet’” may experience a better fate. It will not be creditable to English 
Biblical students if it does not, . 

The work could not beg 
sound treatise on the art o: vee wig if 


1 better than with Ernesti’s Institutes, a most 
the German Divines had really 
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felt the respect which they profess for it, Neology must have taken a different 
shape; for the Neologian interpretations can rarely stand, except at the ex- 
pense of Ernesti’s rules. We hardly see why Mr. Terrot chose to take 
Ammon’s edition, and translate his notes, nor why he calls it the Standard 
Edition of Ernesti’s work. Surely the Standard Edition must be the last re- 
vised by the author, and not one published by a person who had very few 
views in common with him. In nine cases out of ten, Mr. Terrot is obliged 
(very rightly) to write a note to refute Ammon’s. It would have been 
better to let the work appear without either the poison or the antidote. In 


good truth, Ammon is a very feeble writer and reasoner, nor is he a man of 


even extensive reading—so that his notes are of little or no value. Besides 
which, he has latterly very much renounced his rational opinions, and would 
be little obliged to Mr. Terrot for reviving them. 

We must add one word more on a point connected with this. Mr. Terrot, 
as well as others, is perpetually speaking with the greatest respect of the 
learning of the Rationalists. Thus, of Paulus he says, p. 199, that Ammon’s 
testimony in his favour is to be received only as far as scholarship is concerned. 
P. 172, he speaks of Kuhnol as a judicious interpreter. P. 180, he says that 
we must not give the Germans the same credit for dogmatic as for exeretic theo- 
logy. Now we should strongly advise Mr. Terrot to read three or four 
chapters of Paulus’s Commentary, and then say what he thinks of Pautus’s 
scholarship. Paulus has read widely, but he is no scholar at all, and defies, 
without hesitation, or in ignorance, every law of criticism. The same thing 
is true, more or less, of all the Rationalist divines. We would ask Mr. 
Terrot which of them he would propose to us as a sound scholar and critic. 
He has read Mr. Moses Stuart’s works, we perceive, and they surely must 
have staggered his belief as to the scholarship of the Neologians. It is this 
very quality which the greater portion of them does not possess, but for which 
they gain credit with those who are dazzled by the numerous authors whom 
they cite, by their boldness and their ingenuity. We wish to rest the cause 
on its merits, and we wish to have the scholars and critics of the Ration- 
alist party pointed out tous. One we know—Fritzsche ; and what does he 
say? He holds up to scorn and ridicule the miserable interpretations of his 
party—he interprets the Scripture by the same laws as he would any other 
book—and his Rationalism (or rather unbelicf) rests on the ordinary grounds 
of unbelief, and not on the miserable unscholarlike interpretations of the or- 
dinary Neologians, who can seldom either construe Greek or write Latin 
(as Mr. Terrot complains) with accuracy, We confess our surprise at the 
fears which the clever author of “Saturday Evening” gives way to about 
the learning of the German Rationalists. 


The New Testament, with a Commentary, consisting of short Lectures for the 
daily use of Families. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A., Vicar of Sedgley, 
Staffordshire. Part I., containing St. Matthew and St. Mark. Oxford, 
1832. 

We have great pleasure in recommending this book very watmly to the notice 

and use of our readers. Few things can be more useful, or more wanted, 

than a short, well arranged, practical commentary on the New Testament, for 
the purposes of family worship. By reference to the Magazine of last month, 
the plan ‘of Mr. Girdlestone’s work will be seen, as well as a specimen of its 
execution. <A short section of scripture is given, and then a commentary—the 
whole, in every case, comprised in two pages, so as not to occupy a larger 
space of time than can be afforded in almost every family every day. It would 
be vain to give extracts from such a work, but we think ourselves bound to 
say, that Mr. Girdlestone’s Commentary diligently inculcates the great doc- 
trines and duties of the Gospel; and that it is earnest, affectionate, and pious. 
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Generally, too, the language is very clear and plain, although now and then we 
discover a blemish which may be corrected in future editions, as, for example, 
“‘ His supernatural miraculous conception corroborates the assertion of the apos- 
tle.” In how much more simple terms might this sentence have been ex- 
pressed !—It is only due to Mr. Girdlestone to say, that he must have con- 


sulted the public good, and not his own profit, in putting the volume at so low 
a price, 





Suggestions for Improving the Condition of the Industrious Classes, by establthing 
"Friendly Societies and Savings Banks in co-operation with each other ; accom- 
panied by a set of Rules and Regulations for each, and also by Abstracts from 
the two last Acts of Parliament which regulate the same. By Henry Gregson, 
of Lancaster, Solicitor. London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


We feel we shall be rendering an essential service by bringing this work under 
the consideration of the public. We think it will be allowed, that spiritual 
advice and instruction for improving the morals and habits of the poor, are 
received much more implicitly and thankfully, and have always greater weight 
where they are accompanied, in those who give them, by an evident concern 
in the temporal interests and wants of those to whom they are. addressed ; 
where, in fact, some endeavour is made to improve the condition of the really 
wretched. To this it may be said, we shall not increase the number of honest 
and religious people, but merely produce hypocrites. To some extent such 
may be the case, for experience unfortunately tells us that the outward appear- 
ance of religion is too often assumed to impose on the benevolent. Still, as 
regards the habits and temporal comforts of a people, we cannot be deceived ; 
and it must be allowed that in these there is room for improvement, and they 
who have made any observations in regard to this, will, we think, generally 
have found, that in proportion as the people become more easy in their circum- 
stances—more comfortable in their homes—in the same proportion they begin 
to fee! themselves a higher and more accountable class of beings, and then 
begin to reflect. But if we allow that hypocrisy is often practised, in order 
to impose on the charitable, it becomes a most interesting question in what 
way we can best extend our assistance to the unfortunate with the least chance 
of imposition. The work now before us proposes a plan which, we think, will 
go very far in gaining such adesirable end. It proposes, by means of Friendly 
Societies and Savings Banks, established in joint co-operation with each other— 
sanctioned and encouraged by respectable individuals—to advance the con- 
dition of the labouring classes ; thereby making the lowest and most numerous 


class of the community more happy, and, as a consequence, more content in 
that station they hold in society. 


‘‘The object to be gained by a poor man, in becoming a member of a Friendly 
Society, is that of making a provision for sickness ; while, by contributing to the 
Savings Bank, he creates a separate fund, always at his command in case of need, or 
stored up as a provision for old age. Without belonging to a Friendly Society, a 
man who has saved some of his earnings by means of a Savings Bank must, in case 
of sickness, be obliged to draw on the latter fund; and, if he be in a club where 
sickness only is provided for, he has not any provision when he is occasionally 
thrown out of work, or when, from age, he becomes incapable of labour.” (p. 5.) 


And the “ Suggestions” then go on to shew why a Society and Savings Bank 
in co-operation are the most desirable. 


The following is a recommendation which we should be glad to see univer- 
sally adopted :— 


_‘* Let every one of us endeavour to establish useful institutions, not in this or that 
distant corner of the country, or of the pake, but in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, where opportunities abound, and where he may safely judge as to what is 


needed, and securely enjoy the pleasure of assisting to supply that need.” (p. 29.) 
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And a little before, after speaking of the present state of mendicity, it is 
added :— 


«Tt is quite clear that, if there were no givers, there would, in a very short time, 
not be a mendicant in our streets, and then every man would be induced, and indeed 
compelled of necessity, to remain at his own parish, where, if he be in want, his 
wants will and must be supplied ; and where, if his indigence proceed from idleness, 
his idleness will be corrected. In nine cases out of ten, nay, in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, casual relief is improperly and injuriously bestowed: promiscuous alms- 
giving is the lowest species of charity.” 


Two years ago Mr. Gregson established, at Caton, a village in Lancashire, 
a Friendly Society and Savings Bank on the principles above recommended, 
and we have obtained the following statements :— 


‘* Caton Union Friendly Society. 
** Number of Members now on the Roll, 47.—It should be mentioned that there 


was a larger number of Members, but, in consequence of a dispute as to the place of 
meeting, a few seceded. 


ft &.. & 

‘** Paid costs relating to the institution of the Society, 5L 47 4 

obtaining the rules, books, chest, Xe .............4. 

Paid to sick since establishment of Society.............+. 8 9 1 
Total disbursements.............se00+ £60 6 2 

(2 RTE 

‘* Balance in favour of the Society, May 2, 1851............ 48 3 1 
Ditto, from May 2, 1831, to March 5, 1832 .,............. 2414 1 
Total clear stock........cscscccscercsees £67 17 1 





‘*Savings Bank. Caton Branch. 
‘‘At the end of the second year the total number of depositors, including the 
Friendly Society’s account, was 43. Beyond this number deposits were made during 
this period, which the depositors were obliged to withdraw, and the accounts were 


closed. 
£ « 4, 
‘¢ Total amount due to Depositors, 20th Nov. last 43 0 8 
(including 101, 7s. for interest ).........ssccseeeees 
Received between Nov. 20, 1831, & March 1,1832 18316 0 


Balance due to depositors atthe end of two years £ 625 16 8 





‘« Amongst the depositors in the Savings Bank there are men who are earning 
high wages, who used to drink to excess, and who have become steady characters.’ 


The book before us also contains a full abstract of the Friendly Society Act, 
and the Savings Bank Act; and Rules, Regulations, and Directions for the 
government and management of both. It is very concise, and we strongly 
recommend it, in the desire that the system—for it is one—may become general 
in every parish and township. We think that if the clergy and respectable 
inhabitants of each parish would unite in promoting institutions according to 
the design recommended in this book, poverty would be much lessened, the 
labouring classes would improve in their characters, conduct, and habits, and 
the interests of religion and morality be greatly advanced. 
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REPORTS, &c. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
LORD'S DAY. 


Av the first meeting held for the purpose of considering what means could be 
properly adopted for lessening the great evil of Sabbath Breaking, and for 
restoring, under the blessing of God, a due reverence for the Divine authority 
and practical duties of the Lord’s-Day, it was resolved ee 

I. That this meeting is firmly persuaded that the dedication of one day in 
every seven to religious rest and the worship of ALmicuty Gop is of Divine 
authority and perpetual obligation, as a characteristic of Revealed Religion 
during all its successive periods, 

ll. That this meeting witnesses with sorrow and alarm the attempts 
which have of late years been deliberately and systematically made to impugn 
the Divine obligation of the Lord’s-Day. 

III. That this meeting contemplates also with grief and dismay the present 
widely extended violations of the Lord’s-day—the many infractions of its primary 
duties which are too often exhibited by the great and wealthy, and which are 
thus diffused through all the classes of the community—the openimg of shops, 
and the trafficking in the early part of the day, for which the late payment of 
workmen’s wages on the Saturday is often made an excuse—the encroaching 
abuses and disorders of beer and spirit houses—the multiplication of tea- 
gardens and other places of public resort for amusement and dissipation— 
the systematic violation of the Christian Sabbath by steam-vessels, carriages 
on rail-roads, stage-coaches, barges, packets, and other public conveyances— 
and, above all, the enormous evil of the Sunday newspapers, which are published 
and vended with pernicious diligence, openly trampling upon the first duties 
of Christianity, and introducing all that destruction of the great principles 
of morals and religion, which a Sunpay Press necessarily involves. And 
that this meeting believes that these and other instances of contempt and 
profanation of the Lord’s-Day are already threatening a general dissoluteness 
of manners, and are loosening those bonds of civil order and religious 
obedience by which the tranquillity of nations is maintained. 

IV. That this Meeting is persuaded that it is the paramount duty of a 
Christian nation to confess its allegiance to ALMicutry Gop, and its faith in a 
Divine Repremtr, by honouring in every proper manner this solemn 
institution. 

V. That this meeting is persuaded that the welfare of nations is intimately 
connected with the due sanctification of the Christian Sabbath. 

VI. That this meeting will endeavour to scrutinize and amend their own 
spirit and conduct; to exert all due influence with their domestics and 
dependents, and among their neighbours and tradesmen ; to aim at raising the 
tone of sentiment and feeling among all classes of society, from the highest to 
the lowest. 

Vil. That a society be now formed, consisting of such persons as approve 
of the above resolutions, and subscribe the sum required by the rules, to be 
hereafter agreed to, to be designated “ Tux Socisry ror PROMOTING THE 
DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE Lor»b’s-pay:” the objects of which shall be— 


1. To diffuse information as widely as possible on the subject, by the 
publication and circulation of books and tracts. 


NS ee - ~~ — a —_ _ 
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* The Editor has been obliged to cut out nearly nine-tenths of each resolution 


except one, The art of compression ia composition is one very ill appreciated by 
the writers of religious reports. 
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2. To adopt all such measures, consistent with Seriptural principles, as 
may appear best adapted to lead to a due observance of the pork 
Day, in the metropolis and throughout the empire. 

3. To open a correspondence throughout the British empire, and, if possible, 
on the continent of Europe,* and wherever else suitable opportunities 
may oecur, for the purpose of forming Local Associations, and for 
maintaining a friendly intercourse with societies already existing, or 
that may be established, with the view of promoting the due observance 
of the Lord’s-Day. 

4. To aid, as far as the funds of the society may allow, the local 

associations which may most stand in need of support. 

. To promote, by all proper measures, petitions to the Legislature, 
throughout the country, for the enactment of such laws as may be 
necessary for repressing the open violation of the Lord’s-Day, and 
for protecting the Christian worshipper in the peaceful exercise of 
his duties. 

6. And generally to form a point of union, if Gop should be pleased to 

bless the design, for the efforts which may be made in every part of 
the world, towards this great object. 


cr 


Treasurer—Thomas Hankey, Esq. 

Committee—Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, Rev. H. Blunt, Rev. W. 
Dealtry, D.D., Rev. M. M. Preston, Rev. H. Raikes, Rev. T. Sims, Rev. H. 
Watkins, Rev. S. C. Wilks, Rev. D. Wilson, J. Battye, Esq., N. Baxter, Esq., 
J. Bridges, Esq., R. J. Chambers, Esq., D. Coates, Esq., J. Deverell, Esq., 
G. Donald, Esq., W. Evans, Esq., M.P., W. M. Forster, wi A. Gordon, 
Esq., J. Labouchere, Esq., H. Maxwell, Esq., M.P., Colonel M‘Innes, J, 
Poynder, Esq., Hon. G. Ryder, M.P., W. Roberts, Esq., E. V. Sidebottom, 
Esq., A. Smith, Esq., M.P., J. M. Standen, Esq., J. M. Strachan, Esq., P. 
White, Esq. “ 

Secretary—Joseph Wilson, Esq. 





INCORPORATED CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THEIR MAJESTIES. 


Tue grievous state of destitution to which the families of clergymen are 
often reduced, more especially the children, when deprived of that parent 
whose professional income was their chief, and perhaps their only stay and 
support, had long been lamented by many of the sincerest friends of religion, 
in this country; and, nearly two centuries ago, an Associationt was formed, 
by the aid of which several children of clergymen are annually apprenticed, 
and are thus supplied with the means of advancing themselves in life, and 
of becoming useful members of the community. Not very long afterwards 
a Society} of a more extensive nature was established, the revenues of which 
are applied to the relief of poor widows, and of such maiden daughters as are 
above forty-five years of age, and towards apprenticing the children of neces- 





i a ee 


* What can we have to do with the regulation of other countries? This ten- 
dency to enter on great and general schemes, far beyond our power, at the sacrifice 
of much practical good perhaps within it, is justly commented on by Dr. Chalmers, 
in the ist vol, of his invaluable work, ‘‘ The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Great Towns.”—Eb. 

t “The Stewards of the Feast of the Sons of the Clergy.” 
t “ The Corporation for the Relief of Poor Widows and Children of Clergymen.” 
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sitous clergymen, whether the parents be dead or living. But there were still 
wanting the means of rescuing the younger orphans of the clergy from the 
evils of poverty and a neglected education. Some benevolent individuals, 
therefore, were induced, in the year 1749, to form themselves into a society 
for this particular purpose, which in the year 1809 was incorporated by the 
title of ‘‘ The Governors of the Society for clothing, maintaining, and educating 
poor Orphans of “ey ee of the Established Church, in that part of the 
United Kingdom called England, until of age to be put apprentice.” 

The schools of this society were established, one at Acton, for the boys, 
and the other at Lisson Green, for the Girls, and were continued there, on a 
moderate scale, till 1812, when a spacious building, in a healthy situation, 
at St. John’s Wood, in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone, was erected by 
subscription; in which the two schools have been brought together, for the 
purpose of being more effectually superintended by the General Committee of 
Management, and by the Ladies’ Committee; though they are still, as they 
were originally, establishments distinct and separate in all respects. But, 
though this institution is situated in the vicinity of London, it is not, either 
in design or character, a local charity. It has been fixed in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, because no other situation appeared so advantageous 
for an establishment intended for poor orphans of the clergy of the Church of 
England. And, that it is not confined or partial in the selection of those 
whom it receives under its care and protection, will be manifest from the fact, 
that of the orphans now in the schools, six only belong to London and 
Middlesex, while one hundred and twenty-four come from the other parts of the 
kingdom. 

The boys are maintained, clothed, and educated in the school, till they are 
fourteen, and the girls till they are sixteen years of age. But, when the 
orphans leave the schools at these respective ages, their friends often find it 
difficult, from the want of pecuniary aid, to obtain for them suitable 
apprenticeships ; for, though the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy uniformly 
grants a moderate sum for that purpose, the Clergy Orphan Society has not 
the power, under its Charter, to assist in placing out any of its children advan- 
tageously, by making any addition to that grant from its general fund. A 
separate and special fund has, therefore, been established, and entrusted to 
the management of the General Committee, for the purpose of giving the 
desired assistance in cases where it may be most needed, and can be best 
applied. By means of this fund, the boys will be enabled to become assistants 
in schools, or to exercise some respectable trade or profession ; and facilities 
will be afforded for apprenticing to good and able school-mistresses such 
girls as appear likely to be well qualified for the office of teachers and govern- 
esses. The orphans, thus placed in situations which afford the fairest 
prospects of success and usefulness in life, will have the opportunity of 
bringing more fully into practice, for their own, and for the public benefit, 
the right principles and sound instruction whieh have been instilled into them 
during their education in these schools. 

e increased interest which has, of late years, been manifested for the 
Clergy Orphan Society, and the patronage so graciously extended to it by 
their Majesties, encourage the expectation that, as the knowledge of its 
character and designs is more widely diffused, it will continue to receive 
effectual and increased support from all quarters, and thus be enabled, under 
the blessing of God, to persevere in the good work of educating and maintain- 
ing many poor orphans of clergymen, and contributing to place them in 


favourable situations for gaining an honest independence, and becoming good 
and useful members of society. 
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MRS. ASHTON’S CHARITY FOR THE RELIEF OF POOR CLERGYMEN' 
CLERGYMEN’S WIDOWS, AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


(From the Report of the Commissioners for inquiring concerning Charities.) 





The total income of the charity is now— 
Rents of lands left by Mrs. Ashton ..cccecccceecseves fur 7 O 
Dividends on money in the funds ...seccsseceseceeeee GID 14 6 


£97 1 6 


The charitable uses to which, according to the directions of Mrs. Ashton’s 
will, this income is applied, are— 

1. The payment of 4/. a year to the managers of the charity-school for 
boys in Red-cross-street, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate; as to 
which, see our 2d Report, p. 63-5. 

2. The application of 95/. a year to the discharge of poor prisoners in the 
prisons of Ludgate, the two Compters, and the Marshalsea. 

3. Payments to poor clergymen, and widows Of clergymen. After deduct- 
ing the two sums of 4/. and 95/. above mentioned, paying to the trustees the 
allowances of 15/. a-piece given by the will, to the receiver a salary of 501., 
and discharging the other ordinary expenses of the trust, the amount of the 
residue of the year’s receipts is taken into consideration at an annual meeting 
of the trustees, when the accounts are audited, and an order is made for a 
division thereof, in sums of equal amount, among 30 poor clergymen, and 30 
poor clergymen’s widows, reserving however such a balance as appears to the 
trustees advisable, to form a fund for meeting extraordinary expenses. The 
sums thus distributed have varied since 1799, from 51. 10s. each to 101, 
averaging annually about 8/. 10s. ; 

In the distribution, each of the five trustees has the nomination of six 
clergymen and six widows. The selection of these objects rests entirely with 
the trustee nominating, the others trusting to him for the propriety of his 
selection. The nominations are not made at the annual meeting, but the 
trustees fill up their respective lists as they deem expedient ; nor do they 
know the objects of each other’s choice, till the names appear in the banker’s 
book, upon the payment of their respective shares. The nominations, as they 
are made, are transmitted to Mr. Long, who makes out the receipts, and takes 
care that the same person does not receive upon two nominations in the same 
year. A printed form of receipt is used, which states, in the case of a 
clergyman, his ministerial situation, and in the case of a widow, the last 
ministerial situation of her husband, with the name of the trustee nominating, 
amd the year’s dividend to which it applies. This receipt, when signed by 
the party and witnessed, is made payable at Messrs. Hankey’s banking-house, 
under the countersign of Mr. Long. 

These receipts, which remain in the banking-house, have been produced to 
us, and are the only vouchers which it has been in our power to obtain, 
From the inspection of these it appears, that the distribution of the yearly 
dividend has not always been made by the several trustees with the degree 
of promptness that might have been expected, and which is required by the 
terms of the will, but that, in many instances, several years have elapsed 
before the distribution for a particular year has been completed. Thus we 
find nominations, stated in the receipts to be for the distribution of 1822, 
filled up in 1826 and 1828; for 1821, filled up in 1827, 1828, and 1829; for 
1823, 1824, and 1825, filled up in 1828 and 1829; for 1826, filled up in 1829. 
The trustee who is most negligent in this particular is Mr. Long; the trustees 
who are members of the banking-house have been, in general, very attentive in 
forwarding their nominations. 

May, 1832. 2 be 
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In some instances, the same persons have continued to receive the allow- 
ance for many successive years ; but we are led to uuderstand that these have 
been cases of great distress, and that every applicant, on being admitted to a 
participation in the charity, is warned that it is not to be expected as an 
annuity, bat only as an occasional relief, in order to extend the benefit of the 
charity as widely as possible. 

The nominations are entirely confined to clergymen, and widows of clergy- 
men of the Church of England ; and we are assured that every precaution is 
taken by the trustees, that none but worthy objects shall partake of the 
charity, reference being always made to persons of respectability to whom the 
applicant is known. ; Ps 

No measures are adopted, by public advertisement or otherwise, for giving 
publicity to this charity, and inviting applications ; but we are told that it is 
so well known among the classes of persons entitled to it, that the trustees 
receive always more applications than they are able to comply with. If this 
be the case, it certainly seems extraordinary that so many instances should 
occur in which the nominations have not been filled up for years; nor can we 
avoid believing, that if so beneficial a charity, the operation of which is not 
confined within any local limits, but extends to the kingdom at large, were 
made more universally known, the means would be opened for a parficipation 
of it to a much greater variety of the objects of the testatrix’s bounty, and that, 
however this might increase the labour of the trustees, it would enable them to 


attain, with more certainty, a knowledge of the most distressed and deserving 
cases. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR, &e. 


Tur following grants were voted in aid of the erection of new School-rooms, 
at the monthly meeting of the Society, on 4th of April; viz.—to Long 
Buckby, Northamptonshire, 50/., for a girls’ school-room; Kirklington, Car- 
lisle, 201.; West Clandon, Surrey, 30/., conditionally; and to Mellor, in 
Blackburn parish, Lancashire, 120/. The schools of four places are received 
into union; and in consequence of the new Central Schools not being ready 
for the immediate reception of the Society’s training establishment, it was de- 
termined that the ANNUAL ExaMINATION oF THE CHILDREN, and the 
Generat Meerine or tue Society, should take place (as in former years) 
at Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s-inn Lane, on Wednesday, 23rd of May, at 
twelve and at two o’clock respectively. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society of Treasurers and Secretaries of the 


National Schools, will take place at Baldwin’s Gardens, on Tuesday, 22nd of 
May, at twelve o’clock. 


Tue following Anniversaries have been fixed by the several Societies :-— 


The Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Thursday, 
17th of May, and the Anniversary Dinner in the Merchant Tailors’ Hall, on 
the same day. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, Tuesday, 22nd, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

The Examination of the Children in the Clergy Orphan School, St: John’s 
Coe oan Thursday, 24th of May, and the Anniversary Dinner, on the 
same day. 


The Meeting of the Charity Schools of the Metropolis, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, on Thursday, 7th of June. 
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REPORTS OF DIOCESAN AND COUNTY COMMITTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Our readers are probably aware that in the chief town of most of our Dioceses 
or Counties, there are established Central Schools for that Diocese or County, 
which, while they serve the purposes of common schools for the town itself, 
serve also as training schools for masters and mistresses for the villages which 
require them. We notice the Reports of some ofthese, which have lately been 
put into our hands, for a particular purpose. The clergy are perpetually re- 
proached as the enemies of education, and as unwilling to spend money for 
promoting it. Let us see what evidence the accounts of these Diocesan and 
County Committees give on this point. It will be remembered that the sub- 
scriptions paid here are wholly independent of the contributions made by 
each person, lay or clerical, to the Schools of his own parish. They are given 
for the sake of helping the cause of education generally. 

The first of these Reports is the 20th Report of the Society for Encouraging 
Parochial Schools in the Diocese of Durham and in Hexhamshire. The An- 
nual Subscriptions are 192/. 12s. 6d.; of which the Clergy* subscribe 
1701. 16s. 6d., and the Laity subscribe 211. 16s. 

The next is the 20th Annual Report of the General Committee of the So- 
ciety for the County of Essex. The Subscriptions are 75/. 10s. 6d. ; of which 
the Clergy subscribe 42/. 9s., the Laity subscribe 331. 1s. 6d. 

The third is the 19th Report of the York Central Diocesan Committee. 
The Subscriptions are 172/. 14s.; of which the Clergy subscribe 871. 16s. 6d., 
the Laity 85/. Os. Gd. 

The last is the Report of the Canterbury Diocesan National Schools. The 
Subscriptions are 2011. 7s. 6d.; of which the Clergy subscribe (above one 
third) 71d. 3s., the Laity 1301. 4s. 6d. A 

Thus, out of four cases, we find in one the Clergy subscribing more than 
seven-eighths of the whole amount of the subscription, in two other cases above 
half, and in the fourth above one-third. 

But let us go one step farther, and point out, in at least one instance, what 
good has been done by this outlay of clerical money. The only Report which 
is very full is that from Durham, whence it appears that there are two hundred 
and thirteen schools established in one hundred and sixty-five places, and that 
ninety-nine of these have received aid towards their buildings &e. from the Dio- 
cesan Committee, to the amount of 2924/, 5s. 84¢., of which above 25001., 
consequently, came from clerical pockets. 


mi - CC -- - + + 


THE KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


As it forms part of our plan to notice public establishments for the purposes of 
education, we cannot perhaps find one with better claims to priority than the 
King’s School at Canterbury. It is not only connected with the Cathedral of 
our Metropolitan See, but offers points of much interest to our readers, both 
in reference to the education of the children of persons with numerous families 
or moderate income, and also as an evidence of the judicious and steady zeal 
of the Church of England in the diffusion of sound knowledge. 

The School takes its name from King Henry the Eighth, by whom it was 
founded, or perhaps, rather, remodelled. Cranmer took a peculiar interest in 
it; and we think that, at this time, when so many sneers and calumnies are 
showered upon our Church, as though it were (instead of being, as it is, the 
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* We include, in all cases, the few subscriptions given by the wives, sons, and 
daughters of Clergy, in the Clerical Subscriptions. 
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steady friend of intellectual and moral improvement) engaged in a continual 
conspiracy to keep the people in blindness and ignorance, it may not be amiss 
to exhibit the actual conduct of that amiable and excellent Prelate. We 


therefore readily give insertion to the following extract from Todd’s “ Life of 
Cranmer :”— 


*« The Grammar School, an appendage to the new foundation, immediately engaged 
the attention of Cranmer in a manner, which in the present day will be regarded with 
fresh honour to his memory, as in his own it was received with gratitude. The sons 
of gentlemen only were proposed to be admitted into the school. ‘No,’ said the 
nikblahive, ‘] think it not just so to order the matter; for poor men’s children are 
many times endued with more singular gifts of nature, which are also the gifts of 
God; as eloquence, memory, apt pronunciation, sobriety, and such like ; and also 
commonly more apt to apply their study, than is the gentleman’s son delicately 
educated.’ It was by others replied, ‘that it was meet for the ploughman’s son to 
go to plough, and the artificer’s son to apply the trade of his father’s vocation: and 
the gentleman’s children are meet to have - & knowledge of government and rule in 
the commonwealth; for we have as much need of ploughmen, as of any other state ; 
and all sorts of men may not go to school.’—‘I grant,’ the archbishop answered, 
‘much of your meaning herein as needful in a commonwealth. But yet utterly to 
exclude the ploughman’s son, and the poor man’s son, from the benefit of learning, as 
though they were unworthy to have the gifts of the Holy Ghost bestowed upon them, 
as well as upon others, is as much as to say, as that Almighty God should aot be at 
liberty to bestow his great gifts of grace upon any person, nor any where else, but 
as we and other men shall appoint them to be employed, according to our fancy, and 
not according to His most bins will and pleasure, who giveth his gifts both of learn- 
ing, and other perfections in all sciences, unto all kinds and states of people indit- 
ferently. Even so doth He many times withdraw from them and their posterity 
again dies special gifts, if they be not thankful. If we should shut up into a strait 
corner the bountiful grace of the Holy Ghost, and thereupon attempt to build our 
fancies, we should make as perfect a work thereof, as those that took upon them to 
build the tower of Babel. Por God would so provide, that the offspring of our best 
born children should peradventure become most unapt to learn, a very dolts; as | 
myself have seen no small number of them very dull, and without all manner of ca- 
pacity. And, to say the truth, | take it that none of us all here, being gentlemen born, 
as I think, but had our beginning that way from a low and base parentage. And 
through the benefit of learning, and other civil knowledge, for the most part all gentle- 
men ascend to their estate.” Another reply interrupted him, ‘that the most part of 
the nobility came up by feats of arms and martial acts.’ ‘As though,’ the arch- 
bishop retorted, ‘the noble captain was always unfurnished of sood learning and 
knowledge to persuade and dissuade his army rhetorically ; who rather that way is 
brought unto authority, than else his manly looks. To conclude, the poor man’s son, 
by painstaking, will for the most part be learned, when the gentleman’s son will not 
take the pains to learn it; and we are taught by the Scriptures, that Almighty God 
raiseth up from the dunghill and setteth him in high authority; and whensoever it 
pleaseth Him, of his Divine Providence, he deposeth princes unto a right humble 
and poor estate. Wherefore, if the gentleman’s son be apt to learning, let him be ad- 


mitted ; if not apt, let the poor man’s child that is apt enter his room.’ ”’—Todd’s Life 
of Cranmer, vol. i. p. 318—315. 


We feel confident that the pertinent and interesting nature of this extract, 
will amply atone for its length. It is as direct a contradiction as ever fact op- 
posed to falsehood andslander. After Cranmer, Archbishops Parker and Whit- 
gift paid great attention to this school, and the former liberally endowed it with 
certain scholarships, which we shall presently mention. The present head 
Master of the School is the Rev. Dr. Birt, and the Rev. Mr. Wallace is the 
under Master. The boys receive instruction in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. 
Before a boy can become a King’s scholar, he must have been one year a Com- 
monet, for which he pays 10/. When elected a King’s scholar he is educated 


free of expence, and has an allowance of 11. 8s.4d. per annum. Quarterly and 
annual examinations are held by persons appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 
Beside these important advantages, the following exhibitions and scholarships 
are attached to it. 

1. Two exhibitions, each 60/. per annum, to be held four years at either 
University. These have been established by the spirited and liberal exertions 
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of the ‘‘ King’s School Feast Society,” embodied in 1712, and consisting prin- 
cipally of inhabitants of Canterbury and its vicinity, with Members of the 
Chapter and other Clergy. These exhibitions may be held in conjunction with 
any of those with which the School is endowed. 

2. Five sixths of the rent of seven acres of Marsh Land. This, however, is 
limited to Scholars descended from Peter Heyman, or if none such appear, to 
natives of Sellinge, in Kent, and it must be held at Cambridge. 

3. Four exhibitions at either University, 6/. each, called Rose’s exhibitions. 

4. Archbishop Parker’s exhibitions and scholarships. ‘Two exhibitions from 
East-bridge Hospital, 3/. 6s. 10d. each, and three scholarships with chambers. 
An exhibition scholarship and rooms is estimated at 15/, per annum. These 
must be held at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and by natives of Lincoln 
or Kent. . 

5. Robinson’s four scholarships at St. John’s, Cambridge, payable out of lands 
and tenements in Birchington. 

6. Thorpe’s five exhibitions at Emanuel College, Cambridge, in value from 
14/. to 201. per annum. 

7. Browne’s two Greek scholarships at the same College, in value 81. per 
annum. 

8. Stanhope’s exhibition, 9/. per annum, at thé same College. 

An Institution such as this affords no small facilities for education ; and we 
think we are not only doing justice to the Church to which it belongs, but also 
presenting useful information to our readers, by giving publicity to its advantages 
and importance. It has sent forth many excellent scholars, and enabled per- 
sons in humble life to attain the highest eminence in various professions. It 
will be enough to name, as examples—in Divinity, Bishop Marsh; in Law, 
Lord Tenterden; and in Physic, the celebrated Harvey. These are names 
which will confer honour upon any Establishment. 
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King’s Bench, Michae'mas Term, 10 Geo. IV. 1829. 10 Barn. and Cres. 299. 
WISE vv, METCALFE. 


(This is a most important case with respect to dilapidations, and though 
tried some time back, it is only just reported. The Editor has to thank 
J.T. Pratt, Esq. for kindly pointing it out to his attention.) 


An incumbent of a living is bound to keep the parsonage-house and chancel 
in good and substantial repair, restoring and rebuilding when necessary, ac- 
cording to the original form, without addition or modern improvement; but 
he is not bound to supply or maintain any thing in the nature of ornament, 
such as painting (unless that be necessary to preserve exposed timber from 
decay), and white-washing, and papering; and in an action for dilapidations 
against the executors of a deceased rector by the successor, the damages are to 
be calculated upon this principle. 

Action on the case by plaintiff as rector of Barley, in the county of Hertford, 
against the defendant as the executor of the late rector, William Metcalfe, the 
predecessor of the plaintiff, to recover the amount of the dilapidations of the 
rectory-house, barns, stables, and out-buildings of the said rectory and of the 
chancel of the church, which had arisen at the time of the death of the said 
William Metcalfe. At the trial, before Garrow B., at the Summer Assizes 
for Hertford, 1828,the jury found averdict for the plaintiff, damages 3991. 18s. 6d. 
subject to the opinion of this Court, upon the following case. 

The deceased William Metcalfe became rector in 1814, and soon afterwards 
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received from the representative of his predecessor the sum of 115/. for dilapi- 
dations of the house, out-buildings, and chancel. Mr. Metcalfe continued to 
be rector until his death on the 16th of May, 1827, when the annual value of 
the said rectory was 600/., out of which 46/. were payable for Land Tax. In 
July, 1827, the plaintiff became rector, and has so continued ever since. 
The house is an ancient structure, built with timber, and plastered on the out- 
side, and has upon it the date of 1624. The barns were also old, but not of 
age with the rectory house, The dilapidations of the house, barns, 
stables, out-buildings, and of the chancel of the church, amounted to 399/. 
18s. Gd., provided the principle upon which the estimate had been made was 
correct. The principle (1) was, that Mr. Metcalfe ought to have left the 
rectory house, buildings, and chancel, in good and substantial repair, the 
painting, papering, and white-washing being in proper decent condition for 
the immediate occupation and use of his successor; that such repairs were to 
be ascertained with reference to the state and character of the buildings which 
were to be restored, when necessary, according to their original form, without 
addition or modern improvement. I[t was proved by several surveyors of ex- 
perience, examined on both parts, that they had invariably estimated the dila- 
pidations between the incumbent of a living and the representatives of his pre- 
decessors upon the above principle. 

If, however, (2) the rectory house, buildings, and chancel, were to be re- 
paired in the same manner only as buildings ought to be left by an outgoing 
lay tenant, who is bound by covenant to leave them in good and sufficient 
repair, order, and condition, the expense of such reparations amounted to 310/., 
the painting, papering, and white-washing not being included in the last 
estimate. 

And if (3) Mr. Metcalfe was only bound to leave the house, buildings, and 
chancel, wind and water tight, or in that state which an out-going lay tenant 
of premises not obliged by covenant to do any repairs ought to leave them, then 
the expenses of repairing the rectory, buildings, and chancel, amounted to 
751. 11s, 

The question for the determination of the Court is, which of the above prin- 
ciples of valuation is the correct one; and according to their decision the 
damages will stand for 3997. 18s. 6d., or be reduced either to 3101. or to 75/. 
lls. The case was argued on a former day during these sittings. 

Baiey, J., now delivered the Judgment of the Court. 

This was an action for dilapidations by the successor against the executor of 
the deceased rector, and the question was by what rule the dilapidations were 
to be estimated. Three rules were proposed for our consideration. [Here the 
learned Judge repeated the three methods of valuation given above.] 
We are not prepared to say that any of these rules are precisely correct, 
though the second approaches the most nearly to that which we consider as the 
‘eget rule. ‘The law and custom of England, or, in other words, the common 
aw as stated in some of the earliest precedents, p. 12 and 13, Hen. VIII. 
Rot. 126, C. B., and others which we have searched, and in 1 Lutw. 116, is as 
follows :—‘‘ Omnes ct singuli prebendarii rectores vicarii &c. pro tempore 
existentes omnes ect singulas domos et edificia prebendariarum rectoriarum 
vicariarum &c. repararare et sustentare ac ea successoribus suis reparata et 
sustentata dimittere et relinquere tenentur et si hujusmodi prebendarit rectores 
vicarii &c. hujusmodi domus et edificia successoribus suis ut premittatur 
reparata et sustentata non dimisserint ct reliquerint sed ea irreparata et dila- 
pidata permisserint, eidem prebendarii &c. in vitis suis vel eorum executores 
sive administratores &c. post eorum mortem, successoribus prebendariorum &c. 
tantam pecuniw summam quantam pro reparatione aut necessaria reedificatione 
hujusmodi domorum et edificicrum expendi aut solvi sufficiet satisfacere 
teneantur.” An averment in terms nearly similar has been usually introduced 
into all declarations on this subject. ; 

From this statement of the common law, two propositions may be deduced ; 
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first, that the incumbent is bound not only to repair the buildings belonging 
to his benefice, but also to restore and rebuild them if necessary; secondly, 
that he is bound only to repair, and to sustain, and rebuild, when necessary. 
Both these rules are very reasonable. The first, because the revenues of the 
benefice are given as a provision, not for a clergyman only, but also for a suit- 
able residence for that clergyman, and for the maintenance of the chancel ; and 
if by natural decay, which, notwithstanding continual repair, must at last 
happen, the buildings perish, these revenues form the only fund out of which 
the means of replacing them can arise. The second rule is equally consistent 
with reason in repairing that which is useful only, not that which is matter of 
ornament or luxury. 

It follows from the first of these propositions, that the third mode of com- 
putation proposed in the case cannot be the right one, because a tenant not 
obliged by covenant to do repairs is not bound to rebuild or replace. The 
landlord is the person who, when the subject of occupation perishes, is to 
provide a new one if he thinks fit. And if the second proposition be right, a 
part of the charges contained in the first mode of computation must be al- 
lowed, for papering, white-washing, and such part of the painting as is not 
required to preserve wood from decay, by exposure to the external air, are 
rather matters of ornament and luxury than utility and necessity. The autho- 
rities which have been cited from the canon law are in unison with that which 
we consider to be the rule of the common law. 

The earliest provision on this subject is the provincial constitution of 
Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, passed a.p. 1236, 21 Hen. III. It is 
in the following terms: “Si rector alicujus ecclesie decedens domos ecclesie 
reliquerit dirutas vel ruinosas, de bonis ejus ecclesiasticis tanta portio dedu- 
catur qu sufficiat ad reparandum hee et ad alios defectus ecclesia supplen- 
dos.” That constitution, therefore, directs the repairing ‘‘ domos ecclesi«w 
dirutas vel ruinosas.” And Lindewood’s commentary upon the word “ad 
reparandum” is “ Scilicet diruta vel ruinosa. Et intellige hunc reparationem 
fieri debere secundum indigentiam et qualitatem rei reparande ut scilicet 
impense sint necessariz non voluptuose.” The next authority cited from the 
canon law was the following lIegatine constitution of Othobon, promulgated 
A.D. 1268, 52 Hen. III.: ‘Improbam quorundam avaritiam prosequentes 
qui cum de suis ecclesiis et ecclesiasticis beneficiis multa bona suscipiant 
domos ipsarum et cetera edificia negligunt ita ut integra ea non conservent et 
diruta non restaurent.”’ That is the imputation against the clergy. The 
constitution then goes on—“ Statuimus et precipimus ut universi clerici 
suorum beneficiorum domos et cetera cedificia prout indiguerint reficere stu- 
deant condecenter ad quod per episcopos suos vel archidiaconos solicite mo- 
neantur. Cancellos etiam ecclesiz per eos qui ad hoe tenentur refici faciant 
ut superius est expressum. Archiepiscopos vero et episcopos et alios inferi- 
ores prelatos domos et zdificia sua sarta tecta et in statu suo conservare et 
tenere sub divini judicii attestatione precipimus ut ipsi ea reficii faciant que 
refectione noverint indigere.” 

The statute 13 Eliz. c. 10. speaks of ecclesiastical persons suffering their 
buildings, for want of due reparation, partly to run to ruin and decay, and in 
some part utterly to fall to the ground, which by law they are bound to keep 
and maintain in repair; and makes the fraudulent donee of the goods of an 
incumbent liable for such dilapidation as hath happened by his fact and de- 
fault. If the incumbent was bound by law to keep and maintain the dwell- 
ing-house in repair, any breach of his duty in that respect would be a default. 

The 57 Geo. III. c. 99. sect. 14. enacts, that a non-resident spiritual person 
shall keep the house of residence in good and sufficient repair, and directs that 
if it be out of repair and remain so, the parson is to be liable to the penalties 
of non-residence, until it be put into good and sufficient repair, to the satisfac- 
tion of the bishop. 

There is nothing either in the authorities cited from the canon law, or in 
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these acts of parliament, to shew that the obligation of an incumbent to repair 
is other than that which I have already stated the common law threw upon 
him ; viz., to sustain, repair, and rebuild when necessary. t ti 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, the incumbent was bound to maintain 
the parsonage (which we must assume upon this case to have been suitable in 
point of size and in other respects to the benefice), and also the chancel, and 
to keep them in good and substantial repair, restoring and rebuilding when 

, according to the original form, without addition or modern im- 
provement, and that he was not bound to supply or maintain any thing in 
the nature of ornament, to which painting (unless necessary to preserve ex- 
posed timbers from decay), and white-washing, and papering belong, and the 
damages in this case should be estimated upon that footing. It will be found 
that this rule will correspond nearly with the second mode of computation, 
and probably will be the same if the terms “order and condition” are meant, 
as they most likely are, not to include matters of ornament or luxury. 

It was afterwards referred to the master to calculate the damages upon 
this principle, and to report for what the judgment should be entered up, and 
he directed it to be for 369/. 18s. 6d., and for that sum there was 

Judgment for the plaintiff. 


am 





Cheshire Assizes. Civil Side. April, 1832. 
PRESCOTT AND OTHERS v, MASTERS. 
SPECIAL JURY. 


THis was an issue from the Court of Exchequer, directed to try the following 
questions—viz. Whether there has been from time immemorial in the Townships 
of Upper Runcorn, Lower Runcorn, Halton, Aston, in the Parish of Runcorn, 
a modus, or customary payment to the Vicar of Runcorn, of 3d. for every calf 
fallen on the lands of the respective occupiers in those Townships, in lieu of the 
tithe of calves. 2nd, Whether there is a like modus in the said Townships 
of 1d. for every fleece of wool, in lieu of the tithe of wool. 3rd, Whether 
there is a like modus of 3d. for every lamb, in lieu of the tithe of lambs. 
4th, Whether there is a like modus of ld. for every milch cow, in lieu of the 
tithe of milk; and 5th, Whether in the Township of Norton, in the said pa- 
rish, there is a like modus of 3d. for every calf. 

Messrs. Evans, Jervis, and Wightman conducted the case for the plaintiffs ; 
and Messrs. Temple and Tyrhwitt appeared for the defendant. 

The principal part of the evidence consisted of ancient documents relating 
to the Parish of Runcorn; and these were followed by a series of depositions 
taken in the suits of “ Masters v. Fletcher,” and “ Cunliffe v. Keyd,” in which 
the question of the right to the small tithes in the parish was decided by the 
Court of Exchequer to be in the Vicar of Runcorn, From these it appeared, 
that previous to the dissolution of the monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the Rectory of Runcorn was part and parcel of the Priory of Norton. About 
the 27th year of that King’s reign, the priory was dissolved, and the rectory 
vested in the crown, who subsequently granted it to the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church, Oxford, the small tithes being reserved to the Vicar. In the 
minister’s account of the proceeds of the rectory during the time it was in the 
hands of the crown, the different items were so stated as to lead to the conclu- 
sion that a modus must at that time have existed ; and inthe Terriers of 1696 
and 1778, which were produced, the Vicar and Churchwardens distinctly lay 
claim to specific payments in lieu of the tithe of calves, lambs, and wool. In 
the depositions which were read, it was also shewn that specific payments 
had been made for a number of years, but that the modus for milk had inva- 


riably been collected by the agents of Sir Richard Brooke, who was lessee of 
the ae and Chapter of Oxford. 
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Mr. Tempxr addressed the jury for the defendant, and contended that the 
modus had not been established by that evidence, because the sums claimed 
by the Vicar in his Terriers, and the payments proved to have been made by 
the witnesses examined, did not correspond in amount, and the law required 
that the modus set up and the payments made under it should uniformly 
correspond, 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet summed up the evidence minutely ; and the Jury, 
after a short consultation, returned a verdict for the plaintiffs upon the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 5th issues, and for the defendant on the 4th, by which they es- 
tablish all the moduses except that for milk. 


York Assises, March 21. 
VAUX wv. YOLLANS, CLERK, 


Tuts was an action of debt on stat. 57 Geo. III, c. 99, s. 5, to recover penal- 
ties against the defendant, who is a clergyman, for non-residence on his bene- 
fice. That statute enacts that “every spiritual person holding any benefice 
who shall, without licence, wilfully absent himself, &c., shall, if zat absence 
exceed three months, forfeit one-third of the annual value; if six months, 
one-half; if eight-months, two-thirds ; and if for the whole year, three-fourths 
of such annual value,” &c. The defendant is rector of the parish of Hems- 
worth, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the action was brought to re- 
cover three-fourths of the annual value of the rectory, on the ground that the 
defendant had absented himself wilfully and without licence during the whole 
of the year 1829. 

Mr. Potiock and Mr. ToMLinson appeared for the plaintiff, for whom it 
was proved that the defendant resided until the month of May, in that year, 
at the house of Mrs. Bignold, in Myddleton-row, Clerkenwell. About a fort- 
night after he left her house, he engaged lodging with a person named John- 
son, who lived in Dover-road, two or three hundred yards from the rules of 
the King’s Bench, and remained there during the rest of the year. He was 
arrested more than once at both these places, and there was reason to believe 
that he had passed the fortnight unaccounted for in prison; and when served . 
with the notice of action, which is required by the act of Parliament, before 
action brought, he was in Horsemonger-lane gaol. The Rev. Mr. Wright, the 
defendant’s curate at Hemsworth, stated that he had not seen the defendant 
during the year 1829. He also stated his belief that the living was worth from 
g00/. to 11001. a year; but in the certificate of the Archbishop (which he is 
required by the above-named act to give) the yearly .profits were estimated at 
only 8601. It also appeared from Mr. Wright’s evidence that the parochial 
and other rates, taxes, and outgoings, amounted to about 150/. per annum. 

For the defendant it was contended by Mr. Sergeant Jones, with whom 
was Mr. BLacknurne, that the words “ wilful absence,” in the act of Par- 
liament, evidently shewed that the act was not intended to apply to any in- 
voluntary absence, whether occasioned by pecuniary embarrassments or want 
of health, or any other cause, and only intended the penalty to attach for non- 
residence in the case of those who absented themselves from motives of mere 
pleasure or gain. The evidence which the plaintiff had adduced to support his 
case, shewed the number of arrests which the defendant had suffered, and the 
places where he had been found ; that his absence arose solely from embarrass- 
ments which compelled him to avoid the place where his duty lay. 

Mr. Justice ALpErRson, in summing up, directed the Jury, in case they 
thought the defendant had not properly accounted for his absence, to find 
what was the yearly value of the living at Hemsworth, after deducting the 
outgoings ; and also to find whether the defendant had been absent a whole 
year, or what shorter period. 

May, 1832. ‘ 2 M 
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After a short retirement, the Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, under the 
following terms :—*‘‘ That the annual value of the living, clear of all deduc- 
tions, was 710/., and that the defendant had been absent for a year.” A ver- 
dict was accordingly entered for the plaintiff for three-fourths ofthe net value, 
namely, 5321. 10s., with liberty to the defendant, if he thought fit, to move 
the court above to reduce the verdict to two-thirds of the net sum 
(4731. 6s. 8d.), if the court should be of opinion that the fortnight’s absence 
during which the defendant was in prison was nota wilful absence, and 
that therefore the period of wilful absence did not extend to a whole year. 


March 26. 
ELLIS, CLERK, ?. 


Tis was an action brought by the plaintiff, who is the incumbent of the 
parish of Burton Leonard, (who has for some years been engaged in disputes 
with his parishioners respecting the tithes, and had instituted a suit in the 
court of the Dean and Chapter of St. Peter, at York, against which a prohibi- 
tion had been obtained,) to determine an issue directed out of Chancery, to 
try whether Burton Leonard, situate within the ambit of the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond, in the diocese of the Bishop of Chester, was, as to the right of 
trying contentious suits, within the jurisdiction of the Court of the Bishop of 
Chester, or of the peculiar jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter of York. A 
great deal of documentary evidence was produced on both sides, from which 
it appeared, that so early as the year 1120, the jurisdiction had been granted 
to the Dean and Chapter of York; but at a subsequent period, when the 
Bishopric of Carlisle was created, by which means the district of Allerdale in 
Cumberland was taken from the diocese of Chester, the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond was granted by the Archbishop of York to the diocese of Chester, 
in as full a manner as the Archbishop had held it; but the defendants failed 
in making it appear that the Archbishop had ever holden the jurisdiction now 
sought to be established; consequently it did not pass by his grant. The 
Jury, under his Lordship’s directions, found a verdict for the plaintiff, thereby 


establishing the jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter within the Archdeaconry 
of Richmond. 
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NEW VESTRY ACT. 


Because certain parishes in London are discontented with their Local Select 
Vestry Acts, it has pleased our legislature to make a new general Select Vestry 
Act. After the fashion of many other acts of parliament intended for general 
use, it leaves those who are to act on it perfectly in the dark as to certain 
most important matters. There was a general Select Vestry Act before, 
which worked admirably. A select vestry was annually elected by the pa- 
rishes which adopted and approved the system, and no complaints have ever 
been heard of as to any evils arising from it. Whether this is repealed or not 
by the new Bill does not appear. If not, the legislature leaves parishes a 
choice between two separate methods. Nothing can be less desirable than 
this. It is difficult to get very many of the persons who commonly attend 
vestries in the country to understand any new measure. When that end is 
attained, what purpose can it serve to put it into the power of the first trou- 
blesome person who comes into the parish, to breed confusion by proposing a 
fresh plan, which has no advantage whatever over the old? There are always 
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occasions enough for differences in a parish, without the legislature interfer. 
ing to provide them; and it seems perfectly wanton to be perpetually trying new 
plans when the old ones are found to answer every purpose. We proceed to 
recite the enactments of this new Bill. 

The first clause contains the following singular piece of logic: That because 
it is expedient to provide for the Election of Vestries in certain Parishes, there- 
fore any* Parish may adopt this Act. 

2. Either one-fifth of the Rate-payers, or fifty Rate-payers may sign a re- 
quisition to the Churchwardens to ascertain whether the Parish will adopt 
the Act. 

3. The Churchwardens then on the first Sunday of the next March are to 
fix a notice on the church doors specifying a day, not less than ten nor more 
than twenty-one days after the Sunday, when they will take the votes, which 
is to be done on three successive days, between eight o’clock and four o’clock. 

4, The vote may be given in writing. 

5. The Churchwardens, if they find that a clear majority of Rate-payers 
have voted, are to declare whether two-thirds of the Voters are for the adop- 
tion of the Act. 

6. The Rate-payers may inspect the votes within a month, but not more 
than five together. 

7. No one is to vote unless he has been rated a year. 

8. The Churchwarden is to give notice of the adoption of this Act in the 
London Gazette (!) and a country paper, and to fix notices on the church and 
chapel doors, ‘ 

9. If the Voters determine against the adoption of the Act, no requisition 
can be made for three years. 

10. If adopted, it is to be carried into effect directly. 

11. If the Parish Officers refuse to call meetings, or to receive votes, or 
alter or suppress votes, they are guilty of a misdemeanor. 

12. On a Sunday, at least twenty-one days before the annual Election of 
Vestrymen, notice is to be fixed upon the church doors. 

13. Rate Collectors are to assist at Elections. 

14. On the day of Election, Parishioners are to nominate eight Rate-payers 
to inspect votes, four to be nominated by the Churchwardens, and four by the 
meeting, and then they are to elect Vestfymen and Auditors. 

15. Any five Rate-payers may demand a poll, and the vote is to be by 
ballot, each Rate-payer giving in a folded list. 

16. These lists are to be put into the balloting boxes unopened. 

17. The Inspectors, after the close of the ballot, are to examine them from 
day to day, but not to go beyond four days, Sunday excepted. 

18. If there js an equality of votes for any two or more, it is to be decided 
by lot. 

19. The penalty for forging or falsifying a list, or in any way obstructing 
the Election, is to be 50/. 

20. The Inspectors are to give the Churchwardens a list, as soon as the 
Election is over, of the persons chosen, which is to be put up on the church 
doors, P 

21. Penalty for making an incorrect return to be 251. 

22. The Elections are to be annual, and in May. The Churchwardens ap- 
point the day the first year, and afterwards the Vestry. If the Parish is 
divided into districts, the votes may be taken in those districts at the pleasure 
of the Churchwardens. 

23. The number of Vestrymen (who must be resident Householders) is to 
be 12 for a population not exceeding 1000; 12 more if above 1000 and under 
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* How does this agree with clause 43! 
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2000 ; 12 more if above 2000, and so on; but the number is never to exceed 
120, the Incumbent and Churchwardens being Vestrymen in addition to 
these. 

24. One-third of the first elected are to go out of office every year (the 
persons to be determined by lot), and their places to be supplied at the Elec- 
tion. 

25. Then those who have been three years in office are to go out, and the 
Parishioners are to elect one-third of the whole number of which the Vestry is 
to consist, and to fill up vacancies besides. 

26. Vestrymen must be resident Householders rated at a rental not less than 
10/. a year, and must be occupiers of house, lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments rated or assessed on the afore-mentioned rental.(?) If the parish is 
within the Metropolitan Police District, the rental must be 401. 
. 27. This Select Vestry to have the powers of any Vestry now existing in 
the parish, but the Act is not to alter or invalidate any local act as to govern- 
ment of parishes by Vestries, or Directors and Guardians, or due provision 
for divine worship, (?) otherwise than is expressly enacted as to Election of 
Vestrymen and Auditors of accounts. 

' 28. The majority present may act. There must be 5 present where the 
Vestry consists of 12 and does not exceed 23, 7 where it is 24 and not exceed- 
ing 35, and 9 where there are 36 or upwards. 

29. Meetings to be in the church when the vestry-room is not large enough. 

30. In the absence of the persons who take the chair by law or custom, the 
meeting is to elect a Chairman. 

31. The proceedings are to be entered in books, which are to be open to 
any rated Parishioner without fee ; and the person who has custody of them is 
to be fined 10/. for refusing to shew them. 

32. Accounts to be kept in books open to inspection as before. 

33. Five Rate-payers are to be chosen annually as Auditors, on the first 
day of electing Vestrymen. They must be qualified as Vestrymen, but must 
not be of the Vestry, nor have any contract or connexion with supplying the 

rish. 
a6: They are to audit the accounts twice a year in presence of the Vestry- 
clerk. 

35. They may summon any persons concerned in the accounts; and refusing 
to attend or give information is a misdemeanor. 

36. They and the Vestry-clerk are to sign the accounts. 

37. Accounts shall be open to inspection at reasonable times to Rate-payers 
and Creditors on the rates, and nothing in this Act is to debar the Parishioners 
from their usual remedies. 

38. Abstracts of the accounts are to be published in fourteen days after the 
audit, and delivered to any Rate-payers for one shilling. 

39. The Vestry is to make out annually a list of the parish property, be- 
quests, charities, &c., with their application. 

40, 41, 42, are technical clauses. 

43. This Act is not to be adopted in parishes, not being in cities or towns, 
where there are not more than 800 Householders. 

44. This to be a public Act. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY OF REPORTS ON THE METHODS OF KEEPING UP CONNEXION WITH CHILDREN 
WHO HAVE BEEN EDUCATED IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
( Extracted from the Twentieth Report of the National Society, 1831.) 
So far back as the year 1817, the early age at which children are frequently 


withdrawn from school, attracted the attention of the Committee of the 
Natrona Sociery. It appeared that the inability of parents to procure a 
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maintenance for their families, often induced them to remove their children 
from the course of instruction they were receiving, long before their knowledge 
of religion was matured, or habits of piety and self-command could have been 
acquired. And it soon became apparent, that if Christian principles were to 
actuate these young persons through life, it would be necessary to carry on 
instruction to a farther extent than could be effected by means of the usual 
Sunday and daily schools. 

It is obvious that the best interests of society will be promoted in the same 
ratio that means are taken to retain that hold upon the rising generation which 
has been gained at school, beyond the short period that they are under instruc- 
tion, and to cherish to a maturer stage of life the Christian principles which 
they have imbibed. 

The following methods, all tending to promote this great object, are therefore 
submitted to the notice of the Public; and it is hoped that the accompanying 
remarks will be of service to those who are disposed to employ them either 
independently, or in connexion with National Schools. 


I, Lenpine Lisrartes were the first means suggested for keeping up inter- 
course with young persons of the class described. ‘These institutions, however, 
have generally originated for other purposes than those for which they were 
recommended by the National Society; and in consequence, the managers of 
schools have not always noticed them while answering the inquiries which 
were recently made. ‘The following replies, however, copied from the expres- 
sions of some of the Clergymen, and conveying the sense of many more ex- 
tended statements, may be taken as a proof that the Committee’s expectations 
on this subject have not been entertained without good grounds. 


‘* The class of young persons alluded to (between 14 and 20 years of age) frequent 
church and borrow the books of my library, by which means | have communication 
with them until they come to be confirmed ;’’—‘‘ The books are sought with an eager- 
ness I had not expected when I tried this plan ;”-—‘* With the aid of a library, | hope 
I have done something this way among young persons of the age described.” 


Il. The next method originally suggested to the Committee, was that of 
INsTITUTIONS for clothing, and socteries for providing against the wants of 
sickness, Or SAVINGS BANKS Ona limited scale connected with schools, and the 
suggestion has in general been very popular. Where small weekly payments - 
are made for instruction in Sunday and daily schools, the plan does not indeed 
always succeed. Inconvenience is found to arise from carrying on two payments 
for separate objects, and the amount required for the double contribution is often 
an obstacle to success. But the establishment for providing against the wants 
of sickness, and clothing institutions, in schools of this description, have occa- 
sionally succeeded well. In Sunday schools, hewever, where instruction is 
always gratuitous (except perhaps so far as the purchase of books by the children 
is concerned), no case of failure is known where the plan has been properly 
tried. Obvious advantage has been found in the improvement of the children’s 
attendance, and their interest in the welfare of the school. 


A weekly penny is the sum most frequently required, whatever may be the object 
for which it is subscribed ; and with this premium, and some small subscriptions from 
a few honorary members, it is found that a member may be allowed from the institu- 
tions about four shillings a week during sickness. 


_ The clothing institution of a Sunday school in Staffordshire produced by subscrip- 
tion from the children a sum of 45/. last year. 


Many of the children on going into service are desirous of continuing on the 
list of members ; by which their connexion with school is consequently secured, 
habits of frugality encouraged, their intercourse with the Clergyman materially 
facilitated, and an opportunity given for kind and judicious influence over their 
conduct in the world. 

Little appears to have been accomplished this way by savings banks or fund 
books as annexed to schools. As to rewards, the obtaining a prayer-book on 
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leaving school has been made the qualification fur a further reward of a bible, 
for a continued good character, during some assigned period. And where the 
funds of the school would not permit this, in some cases, a written testimonial 
of good conduct was considered a sufficient reward. 

But cautions against the indiscrect use of a stimulus to the performance of 
duty, are highly necessary. 


Il. The direct method of personal inquiry into their conduct and manner of 
living, has frequently been pursued. 

In some cases difficulties are experienced in fulfilling this interesting design. 
But the general complexion of the returns is of a cheering description. The 
great mass of testimony is most decidedly favourable to the cause of religious 
instruction; and the following is a fair specimen of the testimonies of this 
kind which have been lately received :— 


‘‘The schools have had the desired effect on those above fourteen who have left 
them ;""—"' The state of the parish is improved by our school ;"—‘‘ Those who have 
removed from us to other places have maintained a good name ;”—‘‘ 1 have been able 
to ascertain that none educated in this school have ever been brought before a Magis- 
trate ;"—‘‘ Many valuable members of society, and good and useful servants, are the 
fruits of our school.” 


These last remarks profess to be the result of inquiry, and the Clergy con- 
tinually adduce the intelligence of candidates for confirmation as a proof of the 
benefit of schools. 


IV. The plan of publicly catechizing on the Sunday those young persons 
who are busily engaged in the duties of their calling during the week, is so 
obviously a part of the pastoral office, that the General Committee would have 
refrained from touching upon it, as without their province, did they not feel it 
due to the zealous exertions of many of that body, whose reports are before 
them, to record their labours in this interesting field of clerical intercourse, and 
their success. 

The following are selected, as a specimen, from a great variety of similar 
remarks :— 


‘* Every Sunday afternoon I catechize them in church, apparently with good effect ;” 
—** Many persons attend while the catechizing goes on, and it attaches elder persons 
to my church ;"—** Thirty or forty young persons are questioned in scripture history 
every Sunday afternoon ,""—*‘ for an hour after the evening service I question the lads, 
and have persuaded the farmers to hire them on condition of their attending me at 
that time ;"——‘‘ young men are instructed for an hour before the afternoon service in 
the boys’ school room, and are questioned at the altar for twenty minutes after it ;”— 
** in the afternoon, | question on a chapter in the gospels, going through them in order ; 
twenty-four, between fourteen and twenty years of age, regularly attend ; there are 
others also occasionally, and many voluntarily learn by heart the chapter out of which 
the questions are to be asked ;—we give tickets for regular attendance ;”’—‘‘I gave 
notice in a sermon that I should henceforth catechize, and explained how, and why I 
should do it ; forty attended me the first day, and from forty to fifty have been present 
ever since, with many elderly persons who look on ;”"—*“‘ fifty young women, between 
the age of fourteen and twenty, attend at the girls’ school every Sunday afternoon, and 
are catechized in church before the service begins ;""—‘‘ I have an adult class of thirty 
to forty who have left school and come to be catechized.” 


V. The object of the Committee with regard to youthful persons, has been 
accomplished also in another way. An object to interest and engage their at- 
tention has been found in a younger class, which was succeeding them in the 
school for the purpose of obtaining the instruction they had themselves acquired. 
By means of such a class, they have been partakers in the business of conduct- 
ing the school, and zealous promoters of its success; their leisure hours on the 
Sunday have been voluntarily given up to its interests, and, having acquired an 
attachment for the members of their charge, they have exercised a beneficial 
influence over their conduct out of school, and in some cases been the means of 
carrying religious instruction into the houses of the parents, by whom it was 
perhaps even more wanted than by the children. 
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The following may be taken as a very favourable specimen of a Sunday 
school conducted on this plan; and the extracts subjoined Will shew by what 
methods the same principle may be applied in schools of any size. 


“Our parish ( Bolton-le- Moors ) Sunday school contains two rooms; the boys and 
girls being always kept totally distinct ; but there is a large opening between them, by 
means of folding doors, which enables the children to sing together, and the prayer 
said at my desk, which is close to the opening, is clearly heard by all ; then the doors 
are closed and the reading begins. 

«* Each class (the regular number in which is twenty-four) has two teachers ; and 
when either of them is away, a monitor from the first class attends. We never allow 
casual instructors; they tend to make the regular teachers negligent, and thus to 
impair one of the principal means of our success—an attachment between the 
teacher and scholar. 

‘* No teacher is paid ; none ever fined ; what they do is done for the cause, and I 
find them very attentive and well disposed ; but perhaps I ought to mention that one 
reason of their regularity is my own constancy in the work. I am always present 
the whole of school time, which entirely supersedes the necessity of a Committee, 
and I believe they feel.the benefit of my assistance. It requires, however, a great 
deal of patience and moderation to bring about this management; the character of 
the teachers must be studied, and there must be great firmness as well as forbear- 
ance. Every teacher must be made a friend. 

‘‘ As to the routine of teaching in any particular class, I have thought it best to 
let the teachers judge for themselves. Certain books are used; and the teacher 
instructs from them how and when he pleases. ‘This creates a feeling of responsi- 
bility, and authority, and independence. 

‘« We have no public examination, and no set rewards whatever. My object is not 
so much learning, as moral and spiritual improvement. 1 find commendation and 
promotion abundantly sufficient to incite to diligence; and I never promote, unless 
the attendance and conduct have been good: always endeavouring to make the chil- 
dren feel that reading is not the thing I esteem the most. Sometimes, when eo 
teacher selects a child of peculiar merit, I give a bible or prayer-book ; but this is a 
rare occurrence, and much is made of it. 

‘* In case a teachership be vacant, a person who has been educated in the school 
has the preference ; but the appointment is always made by myself. About one-half 
of the teachers, who in both rooms taken together amount to ninety, have been or are 
scholars. And they generally make the best teachers we haye ; but it is desirable 
there should be a few, and only a few persons of a superior class as teachers, to give 
weight to the school. These should be selected with care from the friends of the 
clergyman; persons upon whose agreement in the school he can rely. A good un- 
derstanding among the teachers is indispensable. 

‘* In the girls’ school I have a class of scholar-teachers, consisting of twenty-eight 
young women from twenty to thirty years of age. I hear them a little in the course 
of the day, but they are chiefly with their classes. Then, at night, 1 give them a 
lecture on some part of Scripture for an hour, another half-hour being occupied in 
singing. In this lecture they are examined the following Sunday evening; and on 
these occasions all teachers, indeed any persons, are allowed to attend. 

‘*« The Sunday-school, therefore, is my principal business in the day ; but it is only 
by having a curate that I am enabled to give so much attention to it. 

‘** Our main difficulty consists in keeping the children regular in their attendance. 
A board is kept in each class, which I frequently inspect, and visit defaulters. Ifa 
child is absent without sending a reason, the teacher ought to dispatch a printed 
monitory note to the parents, requiring them to come and appear on the child’s be- 
half. This is of great service, increasing the attention both of parents and of chil- 
dren. In flagrant cases, I degrade to a lower class—the only mode of punishment we 
use. I never dismiss for any thing but misconduct. 

** The children may stay as long as they please in the school; and many of them 
are from fifteen to twenty years of age. For I must confess that, after all our pains, 
they seldom, after leaving school, ‘ hold fast their profession without wavering.’ No 
doubt their characters are improved; but they commonly relax in their duties, and 
therefore I am glad to keep them as long as possible. 

‘“* We have a most useful auxiliary in a Sick Society, each child paying 1d. per 
week, and receiving 4s. a week when sick. This creates an independence of the 
parish, and gives a strong moral hold upon the children ; for if a child is dismissed 
for any grievous fault, the benefit of the society is lost. 

‘On the whole there are about 1200 children in the schools; girls from 600 to 
700, boys from 400 to 500; they will fluctuate a little; and this large machine, by 
the individual attention of every teacher, is kept in motion with as much ease and 
regularity as if there were but one class. 
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** Boys and girls go to church alternately morning and evening—perhaps 300 of 
each ; the rest remain in school, and are instructed, and hear a portion of the church 
service read by one of the masters. This, besides other good effects, affords a faci- 
lity in the knowledge and use of the prayer-book.’ 

Exrracts.—* We retain our children in the school as teachers.” “ The boys do 
not, but twenty or thirty young women always attend.” ‘ The majority of our 
teachers are of this class.” ‘‘ | have sixty scholars in my bible class, who are train- 
ing to become teachers; I have had two hundred old scholars present at the instruc- 
tions I give in the church upon the catechism one evening in the week.” 


VI. The sixth and last method of which any account remains to be given, 
is the direct institution of separate schools for the religious improvement of 
young persons while entering upon the business of life. Something it will be 
perceived has been done this way, though not perhaps to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of those who first urged the plan on the notice of the Nationat So- 
ciety, in 1817. The following extracts (selected chiefly with a view to 
variety in their details) will, however, speak on this matter for themselves :— 


‘Two adult schools are held every Sunday for Males.—The females meet sepa- 
rately in the afternoon. Out of these we form bible classes, the females heing 
superintended by ladies ; while a large class, including teachers, attend me for an 
hour.” ‘* We have a Sunday evening school for apprentices, containing eighty 
scholars.” ‘* Lassemble a class of thirty-three young men every Sunday evening, 
and explain a chapter, on which | ask questions the next Sunday evening, and then 
explain another.” ‘* | instruct on the Saturday evening those who attend and assist 
us teachers on Sunday.” ‘* From Michaelmas to Lady-day, on Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings, the young men attend the school; 1 am always present to seco nd the 
school-master in his exertions; he acts gratuitously.” ‘ Forty- seven in my adult 
school every Wednesday evening.” “ 1 have opened a Sunday evening school ; boys 
attend in winter, and girls in summer; at the present time (January ) forty lads 
attend me, and I might double the number of scholars if there were room for the 
increase,” 

‘ The following plan is adopted for the instruction of those who have left school. 
The youth of both sexes attend me at the parsonage house on Sunday evening. 
They read a portion of Scripture, which | explain ina familiar way, and then ask 
questions out of it. A portion of the church catechism is then treated in the same 
manner: after which | sometimes read them an instructive tale, and conclude with a 
lesson in parochial psalmody. ‘The time thus ceenpied is about two hours. Each 
person brincs a penny a week, and Ladd something to the stock at the end of the 
year, with wluch they purchase bibles, other books, or clothing if they are very poor. 
The parish being small, Lam enabled in tlis way to instruct all between fourteen 
and twenty years of ace, and the plan is most satisfactory. [ cannot but think, that 
if, in any cases, education fails to produce the good we expect of it, something must 
be attnbuted to the want ot such kind of communication with young persons while 
they are settling in life.” 


Such appear, on a careful examination of the returns obtained from all 
parts of the country, to be the methods by which many of the clergy are 
endeavouring to keep up a conne xion with children who have been educated 
under their charge at school. Such is the system of discipline for which it is 
the design of national schools to prepare children under the age of fourteen, 
in order to their becoming useful members of society. W hoever examines the 
effects produced by a well-regulated school, will not fail to observe the facility 
it affords for such pastoral exertions on the part of the clergyman. Nor is 
it to be thought that any one can survey the work of his ministry in the 
light it is here exhibited, without perceiving the beneficial influence he must 
exercise on the general state of society, notwithstanding the temptations to 


evil, the indifference to religion, and the actual iniquity which almost every 
where abound. 
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BEER SHOPS. 


Tue Editor requests particular attention to the following statement of the 
Hampshire Magistrates. Whatever may have been the sentiments delivered 
in Parliament, in private life scarcely an individual can be found who does not 
express the strongest opinion against the Beer-shops. The Editor can state, 
himself, that on the day on which they first opened, he saw a drunken fight in 
front of one of them, at three o’clock in the afternoon; a fact which seems to 
show what class of persons looked to those shops as fit places of resort,— 
that the keeper of one out of three in the same place, has been trans- 
ported for seven years for theft; a fact which goes somewhat to show what 
characters think themselves fit to be keepers of beer-shops,—that in an ad- 
joining place, the farmers assure him that there is better beer, at a penny per 
quart less, at the regular public-house, than at the beer-shop; and that never- 
theless the former is deserted; a fact which goes to prove that there are other 
purposes besides getting wholesome liquor contemplated by the frequenters 
of these places,—and lastly, that in the most remote part of the most remote 
and lonely lane which he knows in the same neighbourhood, very far from 
any village or habitation, a beer-shop has lately been established; a fact which 
seems to show, that security from observation is a great point in furtherance of 
the objects contemplated by those who keep and who frequent beer-shops. No 
doubt, these facts may be very capable of explanation, and no one would think 
of condemning the plan on individual experience ; but when every one has his 
four facts, and many have far more, and more decided facts than these, as evi- 
dence of the character of these beer-shops, what can be said, if the legisla- 
ture will not consent to re-consider the subject?) The misery is, that first-rate 
statesmen know nothing whatever of the Aabits of country labourers. The 
favourite argument in favour of allowing the beer to be consumed on the 
premises was, as it will be remembered, this—that it was a dreadful hardship 
on a poor man, when he had been at work for some hours, and wanted his 
dinner, that he should be compelled to sit out in the street, perhaps in bad 
weather, instead of having a shelter. The persons who talked in this way 
had not the least notion that agricultural labourers take their dinner and beer 
into the field with them, and that they never dream of walking one, two, three, 
four, or five miles, as the case may be, to the public-house, to get their beer at 


dinnertime. It is really vexatious to see great questions settled in such total 
ignorance of the real state of the case. 


On the 2nd inst., Lord Melbourne laid before the House of Lords a copy of 
the Report made by the visiting magistrates of the Gaol and Bridewell of 
Winchester, at the Epiphany Sessions of the present year, and ordered by the 
magistrates then present to be transmitted to his Majesty’s s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The following are extracts from that document :— 


“ Hants Epiphany Sessions, 1832. 

“(County Gaol, Winchester.]—Whilst the visiting justices have the satis- 
faction of stating that through the diligence and activity of the different 
officers, and the admirable system of management introduced into the county 
prisons, good order and health have prevailed, throughout the whole of the 
last quarter, both in the gaol and bridewell, they lament that they have to 
present to the court a long list of prisoners, and a melancholy catalogue of 
crime; and it is with additional regret that they are compelled to express 
their opinion that crime, both in its frequency and magnitude, is greatly 
increasing in this country. 

“ Without adverting to the many causes which have led to the increased 
commission of offences generally in this country, or remarking upon the inju- 
rious tendency of the partial severity and inequality of the laws, and the 


uncertainty of their execution, in consequence of their disproportionate adapta- 
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tion to the various descriptions and gradations of crime, or venturing so much 
as to touch upon so large and important a subject as the mal-administration 
of the poor laws, the visiting justices will confine their observations to the 
causes which appear to them more immediately to have occasioned so large 
an augmentation of the number of prisoners, exceeding very considerably the 
proportion committed within the same period of time in any preceding year. 

“The two prominent and distinguishing causes of the increase of crime are 
the new Game Act and the Beer Bill; viz., the Ist and 2nd William 4th, cap. 
32, to amend the laws in England relative to game; and the Ist of Wil- 
liam 4th, cap. 64, to permit the general sale of beer and cider in England. 
The Game Bill having only recently come into operation, it cannot be said to 
have had a fair trial. The v ‘isiting justices, therefore, do not feel justified in 
pronouncing any confident opinion as to its future success or failure in re- 
pressing crime. ’ ' 4 

“The visiting justices will now proceed to offer a few observations upon 
the second principal and more immediate cause of the increase of crime; and 
which they attribute, in a considerable degree, to the beer-shops, significantly 
termed by the lower classes “Tom and Jerry shops.” The v ‘isiting justices 
possess, unfortunately, such conclusive evidence of the pernicious cilects of 
the license to vend and consume beer in these houses, that they can have no 
hesitation in declaring that the moral character of the agricultural labourer 
has already received a general and very severe injury in consequence of their 
existence, and that this lamentable effect is daily becoming more and mort 
manifest; so that if the law be not soon altered, and the licence to drink 
upon the premises withdrawn, the condition and character of the peasantry of 
this county, if not of the whole kingdom, will, at no very distant period, be 
totally change ed and destroyed. These houses are many of them situated in 
retired places, and almost all of them have secret and retired apartments, 
where, removed from the sight and observation of the public, the idle and the 
dissolute resort to plan their deeds of mischief and crime; and in the more 
pul blic parts of the premises, quarrels, riots, and assaults, the consequences of 
intoxication, are constantly occurring. Many of the unhappy men whose 
names appear in the calendar for capital offences, and some of them for mur- 
der and arson, have been ey tht to their present ignominious and pitiable 


condition in consequence of frequent ing the beer-sho PS+ Many also, and 
more who will probably pay the » forfeit of their lives to the violated laws of 
their country, eith r have owed, or will owe, their sotenithad y fate to lessons 
taught and learnt in these sinks of vice and corruption. It is a fact deserving 


of attention, that the bridewell keeper reports to the visiting justices that 
nearly the whole of the prisoners committed to his custody for assaults, during 
the past year, have acknowledged that their offences have either proceeded 
from quarrels which took place in consequence of previous drinking in these 
houses, or actually within the premises; and that the number committed for 
common assaults during the year 1831 v as 67, whereas in the year 1830 they 
did not amount to more than 29, furnishing an incontestible proof of their 
injurious effects. 

** In the instance of the game laws it may be said that time and cireum- 


stances may work an amendment; bu leeming anticipation can be 


formed in favour of the ulterior effects of the Beer Act. The honest, sober, 
and industrious labourer can surely derive no benefit from the liberty to spend 
his time and m ney, and to destroy his health and morals, in revelling and in- 
toxication in - ese haunts of the vilest characters; but the profligate and 
vicious will be and are glad to resort to them, as not only suited to their own 
habits, but as to pla 


} 
wast } j 
ices Where they can plan and practise their arts, and corrupt 
others. [i will, bateei, be an anomaly in the criminal jurisprudence of the 
country, should these nurseries for crime and immorality be permitted to con- 
tinue; and the visiting justices doubt not but that the legislature, considering 
the wealth, prosperity, and happiness of the nation to depend far more upon 
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the sobiiety and morality of the people than upon any fiscal regulation or law, 
which, whilst it seems to confer liberty, produces, in reality, the very worst 
description of bondage, will perceive the necessity of speedily ‘abolishing, or 80 
to amend the Beer Act as to render it innoxious, 

“ The visiting justices have been induced to make these observations because 
they feel fully persuaded that far greater evils will ensue than those which have 
already occurred, if the moral character of the people is to be sacrificed or 
risked for any consideration of state policy or necessity; and they greatly 
regret the imperfect state of the criminal laws, and the palpably mischievous 
effect produced by a system of administration which has a tendency to harden 

rather than to reform the characters of the wo ‘king part of the community. 
It is very apparent that the estrangement between the higher and lower grades 
of society has been gradually, and is now rapidly, increasing; the natural con- 
sequence of which is, disrespect on the part of the latter for their superiors, and 
insecurity for property. It is, therefore, only by a solicitude and attention on 
the part of the hig her classes of socit ty for the temporal comfort and happiness 
of the lower, and at tii to their moral improvement and religious instruc- 
tion, that any perinat ntly ameliorating change can be wrought in the 
character of the labouring population of the country, and constitute them a 
sober, ATO, moral, and contented people. This object, so desirable, 
will be better and more certainly eflected by i cal measures, and the exertions 
of individuals, ‘than by the best laws enacted by the wisest legislature; for no 
system will be found to adapt itself to al situations and circumstances. 
Increased sympathy on account of the wants and miseries of the poor, gendered 
by such feelings, and produc ing active exertions to relieve them, will do more 
to raise the moral character of the people, draw closer together in the bonds of 
Christian charity the two classes whose interests ought to be united, and con- 
sequently have the effect to repress crime, in a greater and more sure degree 
than the most rigid execution of the severest laws.” 

* + 7 * ¢ * So * * 


This document is signed ‘‘ Thos. Baring, chairman,” 


MEMORIAL FROM THE CHURCIEL MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR 
MORE BISHOPS IN INDIA, 


(From the Church Missionary Record.) 


‘Tur Protestant Episcopal Church in India has, for the fourth time, been de- 
prived, by death, of its earthly head, in the short space of nine years ;—Bishop 
Middleton’s death having occurred on the 8th of July, 1822. This fact 
strongly marks the obligation which is laid on those in authority to divide our 
Eastern possessions into more than one diocese; the See, as at present consti- 
tuted, including, besides the three presidencies of India, the Island of Ceylon 
and the Archdeaconry of New South Wales. Humanity, as well as a due 
regard to the interests of Christianity, demands this. The Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society were so deeply impressed with the ne cessity of an 
additional number of bishops for India, that, at a late meeting, it was, 
on the motion of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A., seconded by Sir George 
Grey, Bart., 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY— 


Chat while the Committee express their respectful and grate ful acknowledgments 
to his Majesty's Government, and to the Court of Directors of the Honourable the 
Mast India Company, for the support which they have already given to the establish- 
ment of episc opacy in India, they humbly and earnestly represent the urgent neces- 

ity for the appointment of such a num ber of prelates as may be competent to the 
lischarge of the weighty and increased duties of the episcopate in India. 
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A Memorial, grounded on the foregoing Resolution, was unanimously 
adopted ; a copy of which has been presented to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, 
First Lord Commissioner of his Majesty’s Treasury, to the Right Hon. 


Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control, and to the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors. 


The Memorial of the Committee of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH-— 


That your Memorialists have now, for nearly twenty-five years, been engaged in 
promoting the knowledge of the Christian religion in India, by means of Mission- 
aries, Catechists, and Schoolmasters. 

That they have ever been anxious to conduct their proceedings in conformity with 
the doctrines and discipline of the united Church of England and Ireland. 

That, before the last renewal of the Charter of the East India Company, they re- 
quested the late Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan to urge on the public and the legisla- 
ture the expediency and necessity of a general Colonial Establishment; in conse- 
quence of which, he published his work, entitled ‘Colonial Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment,” the first edition of which was printed and distributed, by means of your 
Memoralists, among the members of both Houses of Parliament. 

That your Memoralists regarded with gratitude and joy the provision made in the 
new Charter, granted to the East Lndia Company, for enabling the Crown to consti- 
tute a Bishopric in India. 

‘That they have now established Missionary Stations—in the Presidency of Bengal ; 
in Calcutta, Culna,. Burdwan, Buxar, Gorruckpore, Benares, Chunar, Allahabad, 
Agra, Meerut, Kurnaul, and Delhi;—in the Presidency of Madras; in Madras, 
Poonamallee, Pulicat, Mayaveram, Tinnevelly, Cottayam, Allepie, Cochin, and 
Telhicherry ;—in the Presidency of Bombay ; in Bandora, near Bombay, and Basseen, 
in the North Concan ;—in the Island of Ceylon; in Cotta, handy, Baddagame, and 
Nellore. 

That, in these stations, there are now twenty-eight missionaries, who have re- 
ceived episcopal orders in the united Church, and who are labouring to bring the 
heathen to embrace the Christian faith. 

That there are under the charge of the Society's missionaries and catechists, within 
the diocese of Calcutta, upwards of 300 schools, and nearly 12,000 scholars. 

That the powers of the Bishop of Calcutta having been enlarged, on the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Heber to the See, the missionaries of the Society in English orders were 
licensed by him, received under his episcopal jurisdiction, and summoned to the 
visitation of his clergy ; which course was also pursued by Bishop James and Bishop 
‘Turner, 

That, in consequence of the establishment of episcopacy in India, the converts 
connected with the Society have enjoyed the advantage of the mte of confirmation, 
and its churches have been consecrated ; while very great and valuable benefits have 
resulted from the vistts made by the bishops to the stations of the Society; their 
paternal counsels and exhortations, and their judicious instruction, eminently tend- 
ing to promote the object of your memorialists, and to strengthen and confirm the 
missionaries tn their arduous labours, 

That there is reason to believe, that Bishops Middleton, Heber, and Turner, 
oppressed by the overwhelming duties of their responsible situation, successively 
sacrificed their lives in the performance of duties which they were anxious con- 
scientiously to discharge ;* and not only have the lives of valuable individuals been 
thus sacrificed, but many and serious inconveniences have arisen from the successive 
and protracted vacancies in the See which have been the unavoidable consequence. 

That your memoralists, persuaded that it is impracticable for any one bishop duly 
to superintend so vast a charge, and deeply sensible of the great advantages which 
their own missionaries bear testimony to having received from the personal Visits of 
the lamented Bishops Heber and Turner, humbly and earnestly represent the urgent 
importance of appointing more than one bishop to so immense a diocese, 


By order of the Committee, 
(Signed ) T. Wooproorrr, 


‘ \ = a go 
D. @ OATES, \. ecretaries. 


esses 


* The Committee abstained from adding the name of Bishop James, it not being 
certain that his early death arose from the pressure of his episcopal duties. 
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DOCUMENTS ON IRELAND, 


s 
( From a very admirable Sermon by Dr. Elrington, Regius Professor of Divinity at Dublin.) = 


“The last form in which a misrepresentation of the income of the Church 
in this country has appeared, is in a letter from the Right Rev. Doctor Doyle 
to Mr. Spring Rice. This formidable polemic does not put forward any state- 
ment of his own; he says, ‘ those ideas have been so happily expressed by Mr. 
Douglas, of Glasgow, in his most excellent pamphlet, on the necessity of a 
legal provision for the Irish poor, that I cannot better conclude those observa- 
tions, than by inserting the following extract.’ I have never seen this excellent 
pamphlet, nor can I say I have now any curiosity to read it. Doctor Doyle, 
in order to justify his praise, has no doubt selected the best part of it; and 
every line he has quoted betrays either the grossest ignorance or the most un- 
justifiable misstatement. I have, however, nothing to do with Mr. Douglas’s 
means of information. The results have been adopted by the most powerful 
enemy ofthe Established Church in this country; I shall consider them as his, 
and prove that he was in possession of materials to refute every position they 
contain. 

“1 shall not enter into the question of the origin of tithes in this country.— 
Their payment is now the law of the land, a lien on the ground prior to the 
existence of the oldest tenure. 1 shall not comment upon the invalidity of the 
argument that the Clergy hold their present property by a tenure, which allo- 
cated one-fourth* of the tithes of the kingdom to the maintenance of the poor, 
when it is acknowledged that one-third of those tithes have been transferred to 
the laity. I shall not ask why, if one-fourth of the tithes be*the property of 
the poor, Doctor Doyle confines to the Clergy his question, ‘on what principle 
of common law or common sense does the successor refuse to perform the duty 
inseparably attached to their property?’ I shall not-comment upon Doctor 
Doyle’s hopet, that THe InIsH PEOPLE WILL NEVER SUBMIT TO PAY TITHES, 


eee a 


* “ That the fourfold division of tithes was not general in this country can be easily 
proved. It possibly did exist in two or three dioceses, but could not have existed in 
more. That on the dissolution of the monasteries the division was into three parts, 
two parts of which belonged to the religious body, and the third to the Vicar, cannot 
be denied. ‘Therefore the fourfold division, if it ever existed, had ceased long before 
the Clergy received the rectorial, or great tithes. This might also be proved from 
the constitution of the thirteenth century, which imposes upon the Rector the repair 
of the chancel. What had become of the quarta pars then? 


+ “It is worthy of remark that Doctor Doyle did not express such a hope when 
examined before the Committee of the House of Lords in 1825. He there states, p. 377, 
that he conceives the objection to tithes would be greatly removed by giving admis- 
sibility to political power to the Roman Catholics. ‘The political power has been 
given, and Doctor Doyle now expresses his hope that the submission he promised may 
never be made. 

‘‘ Doctor Doyle quotes the authority of Giraldus Cambrensis for the Irish not paving 
tithes, and he assigns as a reason for it, that the Clergy did not require it, that ‘ they 
were the most distinguished in Europe for their poverty of spirit, their habits of mor- 
tification and self-denial.’ How strange that, when quoting Giraldus for one fact, 
he did not continue his extracts. The character Giraldus gives is rather different 
from Doctor Doyle’s: ‘ Sed utinam post longa jejunia tam sobrii fuerint, quam seri, 
tam veri quam severi, tam puri quam duri, tam existentesquam apparentes, Inter tot 
millia vix unum invenies qui post jujem tam jejuniorum quam orationum instantiam, 
vino variisque potationibus diurnos labores enormius quam deceret noctu non redimat 
—Sunt pastores qui non pascere querunt, sed pasci. Sunt pralati qui non prodesse 
cupiunt sed praesse. Sunt episcopi qui non omen sed nomen ; non onus sed honorem 
amplectuntur.’ 1 agree perfectly with Doctor Doyle ‘ that the Irish Clergy were 
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never submit to obey the laws appointed for the preservation of property, nor 
upon the zeal and energy with which the inhabitants of that part of this ill-fated 
land, over which he claims jurisdiction, are exerting themselves to carry into 
effect his wishes.—I shall at once proceed to the question of existing revenues. 

“In Doctor Doyle’s opinion, the Church lands produce two-elevenths of the 
whole rental of Ireland, or 2,545,454/. But this, he says, is too low an esti- 
mate, because the Church lands are in the most fertile districts, and because— 
risum teneatis—many are set at a low rent and renewed on fines. That is, he 
calculates the value of the land on an average, and then because in some places 
that value is paid partly in rent, partly in fine, he adds the fine to the full 
value. He seems, however, ashamed of having thus made the income of the 
Church five millions, and he lowers it to three, (p. 131,) which, by deducting 
his estimate of the tithes, will give the rental of lands held by the Church 
2,291,050/. Now this I believe to be three times their value, and nearly 
eighteen times the sum received for them. Doctor Doyle has not told his 
readers why he rejected the estimate given by Baron Foster; did he doubt his 
accuracy, or did he think that he was too much prejudiced in favour of the 
Established Church? I believe that the calculation was sufficiently accurate, 
and certainly did not underrate the property of the Church. Baron Foster 
states the extent of the see lands to be 617,598 acres, and that of the glebes to 
be 91,137 acres. Granting therefore that these lands average at 1/. per acre, 
the annual value of the land will be but 708,7352. 

‘‘ But then, tithes—‘ there are 1289 benefices in Ireland, the tithes of these 
scarcely in any case under 500/, per annum, in many cases 1,000/. to 5,0001., 
but say 550/., which gives 708,950/.’ What an appearance of moderation oes 
this statement assume, to take 550/. as the mean value between 500J. and 5,000J. 
Scarcely a benefice in Ireland worth less than 500/. per annum! I should 
be very glad the reverend prelate would prove that one benefice in which I am 
much interested was worth 500/. or 400/, per annum, though it is a monstrous 
union of six parishes. But what shall we say to this statement having been 
made by a man, while the very county in which he lived, and with which he 
was well acquainted, gave him materials for refuting it? Of the twenty-three 
benefices in the county of Carlow, eighteen have been set in the whole or in great 
part under the Tithe Composition Act,—the parliamentary returns of their 
value are in every person’s hands,—and of these benefices, all but five are under 
500/. per annum. ‘The tithes of the twenty-three benefices in the county of 
Carlow, one of the best cultivated parts of Ireland, give an average but of 
308/. 8s. 8d.; and the forty-three parishes, of which these consist, give an 
average of 188/. 6s, 2d.; and this is the total value of the parishes; for there 
is not, | believe, a parish which possesses a glebe, that is not paid for by the 
incumbent, and some of them are now an incumbrance instead of a benefit. 
Still more erroneous is the other limit. I do assert, (and I defy the enemies 
of the Church to produce any instance which will refute my assertion,) that 
there is not at this day a benefice in Ireland worth 5000/., or 40001,, or 30001. 
per annum. 

“* Had Doctor Doyle made use of the parliamentary document to which I have 
alluded, he would have derived a very different value of the tithes. In that 
return the incomes are given of 1153 parishes, which give an average of 
241/. 2s. 10d. for the value of a parish, and that multiplied by 2450, the num- 
ber of parishes, will give 590,797/. 1s. Sd., as the amount of tithes. Thus the 
value of the Church property is 1,299,532/., and not five millions or three 
millions, as stated by Doctor Doyle. But much as I have diminished the 
statement put forward, a very erroneous idea will still be entertained, if it be 
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the most «distinguished in Europe for their learning, piety, and zeal ;’ but we differ 


as to the time,—I place it centuries before, when the Lrish Church rejected the doc- 
trines, and spurned the yoke, of the See of Rome.” 
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supposed that the Clergy derive this income from their property. We have 
stated the value of the Bishops’ lands to be 617,5981.; now of this they never 
receive one-fifth, or 123,519/., so that the utmost at which the income of the. 
Clergy in Ireland can be rated is 805,453/. per annum.* 


—_—— - -—-- — — —— a ae se ee ee ee ee eee 


* « Another writer of the present day, in order to swell the amount, adds three 
new sources of revenue: 1. the incomes of the deans and chapters ; 2. minister's 
money in corporate towns ; 3. church fees. The incomes of the deans and chapters 
he calculates in an extraordinary manner: he assumes that the incomes of the deans 
and chapters in England amount to 494,000/. per annum ; he makes out the number 
of members in these corporations to be double the number in lreland, and hence he 
most logically infers that the income is one-balf, or 250,000/. per annum. Now what 
is the fact?’ The deans and chapters in Ireland have scarcely any income whatever ; 
their property has been swept away during the various scenes of confusion which 
have afflicted this country. I cannot specify their amount, but 1 shall give the in- 
stance with which I am best acquainted. The income of the dean and chapter of Ferns 
is Ol. Os. Od., and the economy fund of the Cathedral is 3/. 15s. 104d. per annum, 
Now as to minister’s money, the incomes of the parishes which are paid in that manner 
are estimated in the averages of the 2450 parishes ; and instead of adding 25,0001., 
nothing ought to he added. Next, as to church-fees, which he values at 250,00041., I 
believe the hundredth part would be a large estimate; except in Dublin and a few 
towns, NO FEES WHATEVER are charged ; and in Dublin they are moderate indeed. [ 
can speak from experience, having held for several years a parish in which there were 
two thousand Protestants, yet the fees did not average at more than 50/. I had 
certainly not learned, as this writer would suggest, to charge fees for baptisms. I 
shall follow only one step further the author of the Black Book, and if that one step 
be not sufficient to overturn its character with every honest mind, I shall be surprised 
indeed. He assumes that the Clergy in Ireland are only eight hundred and fifty,— 
that these persons hold all the offices connected with the Church ; the list is as follows : 


© BOOB veccccvseuvsseses sec vnccscess cuvtescsdebetsetbecddddetitiedene Oe 
SPOURGTUOD ss ndcsviedne de cunteboiscenctebertocs ete evccecescvesesee ovecswes” SD 
PrecemtorSbhips acsc ccvccvssece cesscvccescccssouncernceccssevccsstecess «= 8G 
Chancellorahips  ..coccesercoorcsoccccovcedctoccscesensoseeseceseseses «6682 


Treasurerships ......see0+seeees en eeeveres ccrscccccccenccceccecepecsesce 6 SS 
Archdeaconries — .....csse0e: ocdecceceeresecee ceveses dvtvoannantebagies:,: “a 
ETOTORIOD |. .o00ee crcsncuscapeteiesccsewicnecedbemneumedccbeuries eoeee 2 
Prebends and Canonries — .....sescsccecececsecees sccscccccccesecsee AUB : 
EEUU BIOUD | coccucncsedanconcniasincduipetecomedesnnsnenn Socccencece 107 
VeORS CRETE ccccccncceccsovensecennscetngtecssccccasttecassenecceqnes -> il 
CUOPISIOTS © eiccccscccccsccocncctspedcospunebeccsscucedeqnvenscesccbecce >" OU 
StPONGTeriOs  ..crercscoccvccsccevcedcotessesscoccveqeceseesessessosecs | SS 
Diocesan Schools — ....cccccoscoccsvoccevcccccccsenepere secccscesonss © OO 
Offices in Consistorial Courts ........cecceseeceeeees t90 60 ewe coos 175 
Benefices consisting of a single parish  .......ciccesseeeseesese 749 
Parishes compressed into 517 benefices .....s0.s0000 see cecees . 1701 


Total of offices enjoyed by the Established Clergy, 3195 


“ «Thus 3195 divided among 850 individuals gives an average income of 1678/. 
to each person.’ 


“In the first place, there is not a canonry in Ireland. In the next place, of the 325 
offices which occupy the seven ranks, from deaneries to prebends, 227 are part of the 
1701 parishes ; and of the remaining 98, many have only a nominal income. As to 
the vicars choral, they are not always clergymen, and still less frequently beneficed 
clergymen; but the choristers and stipendiaries never are in any case clergymen. 
What the 175 offices in the ecclesiastical courts are, it is difficult to ascertain, unless 
the number includes the proctors, and even the criers ; it is sufficient to say none of 
these officers are necessarily clergymon, and most of them are necessarily laymen. 
107 rural deans '—I thought after the lectures given to Mr. Hume in the House of 
Commons on this subject, no person would have the hardihood to bring them forward 
again. But the next class puts Mr. Hume's calculations quite in the shade, 30 
diocesan schools !——To the enumeration of rural deans the only objection was that they 
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“ This valuation seems to me to rest upon principles that it is difficult indeed 
to controvert; but as it has often been put forward nearly in the same form, 
and has not silenced misrepresentation, | would beg leave to suggest to my 
ecclesiastical superiors, the pro im | of taking instant measures to lay an 
authenticated statement of the Church income before the public. When their 
property is made three times and five times its real amount, and held up as an 
attractive object of plunder, it is high time to come forward and unmask the 
dark plan of destruction. 

«« Did the public really believe that the property of the Church was not larger 
than it really is, they could not join in the clamour against it. The question 
would change into a very different one,—Is there to be an Established Church ? 
and many who are now deceived into a wish for the diminution of an over- 
grown and over-rich hierarchy, would startle at the attempt to separate alto- 
gether the Church from the State. If there are to be Bishops, if they are to 
rank with the peers of the realm, an average income of 5000/. per annum 
cannot be considered too large. The cry raised against their wealth is excited 
by avery different calculation. If there is to be an educated Clergy, an average 
income of 250/. per annum cannot be excessive, when the expenses of that 
required education are taken into account. The income of the Scottish Clergy 
is never less than 150/. per annum, with a house and glebe ; a greater inequality 
there is in the Irish benefices, but that seems a necessary part of an episcopal 
Church, and pluralities, its great cause, have now been entirely given up. 

* Unexpectedly as this note has increased in length, I cannot conclude with- 
out commentating upon the following passage : ‘The episcopal Church of Ire- 
land contains, besides curates who do the duty where there are churches, 687 
sinecure dignified Clergy in 1829 parishes, who may be said, with few exceptions, 
to be non-resident.” I shall not stop to inquire whence the writer derived the 
number 687, or whence the number 1829, which is neither the number of bene- 
fices nor of parishes. I hasten to its concluding assertion, ‘ the Clergy of the 
Established Church are, with few exceptions, non-resident.’ Again I shall 
refer to the county of Carlow, and ask Doctor Doyle, does he not know that in 
that county there are but two non-resident rectors, one of them only recently 
appointed to a small living, which has neither church, glebe-house, nor glebe ; 
the other having neither glebe-house, nor glebe, and preparing at this moment 
to get a residence if possible? and does not Docter Doyle know, that eleven of 
these rectors, though resident, have curates to assist them in the care of their 
parishes, so that there are resident on the twenty-three benefices of the county 
of Carlow thirty-one Clergymen? For the general residence of the Clergy, the 
parliamentary returns are sufficient evidence ; but I shall quote the personal 
observation of a man whose work has been quoted by every enemy of the 
Established Church. Mr. Wakefield, in his Tour in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 475, 
says, ‘the Clergy in Ferns, Meath, Armagh, and Dromore, I kNow to be resi- 
dent. In Dromore there is but one non-resident, and he resides on a living in 
another diocese. I by no means confine this remark to them; the case is the 
same, I hope, in many others.’ 

“ These remarks will, I trust, prove that Doctor Doyle is not an authority to 
be relied upon when the Established Church is the subject of discussion. I 
solicit inquiry for that Church; an inquiry into the revenues of her Clergy 
cannot but shame the existing unfounded clamour ; an inquiry into the resi- 
dence and conduct of her Clergy cannot but demonstrate their usefulness. 
‘ Faults they have had, and will always have ; for they are men, and subject to 
the common imperfections of mortal nature :’ but nevertheless I feel the most 








- trouble, and no emolument ; but the schools actually diminish the income of the 
et ; they are supported exclusively by a per centage upon the value of the livings, 
the Bishop contributing one-third. Such are the statements obtruded upon public 
notice as authentic reports of the Church revenues. I had almost forgotten to remark 
that the number of Bishops and beneficed Clergy this writer makes 850, whereas it 
ought to be at least 1200.” 
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perfect confidence in stating, that there is not in Europe a body more pious, 
more zealous, more effective, than the insulted, maligned, ridiculed Clergy of 
the Established Church of Ireland.” 





SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 


THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, 


Tue Irisu Soctery, for the Education and Religious Instruction of the Native 
Irish, through the medium of their vernacular tongue, was established in 
Dublin in the year 1819, and in London in the year 1822, under the patronage 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam, and the Lords Bishops of Lichfield and 
Coventry, Salisbury, Norwich, Bath and Wells, Chester, Raphoe, Dromore, 
Elphin, Cloyne, and Sodor and Man, together with several of the Irish and 
English Nobility. 

Proceeding upon the acknowledged fact, that the key to every man’s heart 
is his mother tongue, and upon the revealed will of the Most High, that every 
kindred is to hear “ in their own tongue the wonderful works of God,” the 
Irish Society directs its operations to the furtherance of the three following 
objects :—1. The circulation of the Scriptures (and the Prayer Book where 
acceptable) in the Irish language and character. 2. The establishment of 
Schools to instruct the [rish- — Ac sae in reading the Holy Scriptures 
in the Irish language and character. The preaching of the Gospel in the 
Irish language. ' 

The last Quarterly Return of the Society’s Schools in Ireland exhibited the 
following statement :— 




















































. RL is 
iS s ef? 5 
sisi gis ]3 2'> 13 & 
DISTRICTS. 2) $s $ = ts So tae 
3 —~ 3 2 & Ete iss 
“i; < > | 3 213° 
nm) % x Bw 1k > ie 
1 Kingscourt. . i ae 932 |102 341) 2777 
2 Louth Branch of ditto re ie 139 216 166 | 13 111) 534 
3 Clones Branch of ditto. . .| 23 92 | 239 159 | 12 79} 502 
4 Killesandra Branch of ditto .| 5 27 38 44]. 19} 109 
5 Donegal. . 13 174 144 S31 | «- 120) 649 
6 Dromahaire, East and West . 36 243 5590 460 | 18 244) 1280 
7 oes 6 + ee « & le eee 110 86 104) 15 a. 
a . oe a a eee ae 56 36 20 | 29 Sli 141 
Sn « 3s se 4 we eae 117 35 oof ee 20; 152 
10 Roscommon ..... .| 10 44 41 55 | 6 4) 146 
h Seen oe le ee eee BA 12 47 aan ll 60 
aes «¢ « ee «ae oe 63 52} 1887f.. 16; 303 
iS BMemwy .'. « w& « « « AM] MB W6i S61... 28] 531 
Me 6 8 6 wee 8 + ae ee. Eee tee 2 76) 382 
en. << «oh * 2 ce ae 174 161 |} 141 5 
16 Mallow » . | 6] 32] gs2] wol.. 23) 98! 394 
| 17 Cork, City . | 2 18 | 34 93 
18 Youghal. | 12] 102] 382] 355 | 17 
19 Tramore. i : i0 19 5 
20 Carrick. on-Suir & Mullinay vel 6 53 59 115 on ’ 
21 Kilkenny 55 | 136] 148] 2 2701 5 | 52 341 
| TOTAL . Sse 2558 | 3820 | 3690 |221 7417 |147 |1397}10289 





It is to be understood that 358 Teachers is the number for whom Pupils 
have been reported in the last period ; the total number of Teachers in con- 
nexion with the Society exceeds 358. It is also to be observed, that the total 
number of Pupils, reported as being 10,289, includes only such as were re- 
ported as having been PRopUCED at examination, and passeD as competent 
in their respective classes, for the period ending the 17th day of September, 
1831. 

May, 1832. 20 
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Statement* of the Number of Criminal Offenders committed for Trio, 
with the numbers Convictei 


ee ee a ee ee 


COUNTIES IN 


Bedford ; 


Cornwall . 
Cumberland 
Derby : ° ; 
Devon . . . 
Dorset ° 7 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 

( Bristol ) 
Hants é ‘ ; 
Hereford . . . 
Herts ° . ° 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln ‘ e m 
Middlesex ‘ ‘ 
Monmouth ‘ ‘ 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxfo . 5 
Rutland . . 
Salop 
Somerset. : P 
Stafford ; . ° 


Suffolk 


Surrey m ‘ a 
Sussex ; ‘ 6 
Warwick 

Westmorland 

Wilts 

Worcester P 

York ; ‘ 


Total, in England . 


Dittv, in Wales 
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In the year | In the year | In the year 
1827. 


a eee ee 





ENGLAND. 


England and Wales 


————— 
———— 


— ee 


| 
| 


108 
208 
182 
152 
497 
150 
79 
160 
42 
167 
175 
451 
415 
139 
341 
150 
205 
31 
632 
2459 
260 
329 
3381 
95 
486 
176 
96 
298 
210 
14 
178 
646 
569 
8S) | 
663 
309 
602 
20 
365 
250 
1225 


17,654 
267 


17,921 


1828, 1829, 
109 154 
190 212 
153 188 
159 194 
466 542 
126 125 
53 47 
| 171 175 
| 425 | 430 
144 | 141 
123 139 
363 587 
389 449 
177 171 
354 | 396 
127 155 
199 235 
19 44 
604 665 
2011 2996 
247 249 
302 337 
9516 3567 
5d 109 
421 536 
122 183 
122 116 
289 358 
141 167 
16 20 
168 165 
495 674 
575 613 
233 | 957 
680 716 
308 | 9878 
608 105 
19 ll 
281 346 
203 282 
1094 1291 
16,307 18,432 
257 243 
| 16,564 | 18,675 





* This and the following Statements for Scotland and Ireland are extracted from the 
“Report of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline.” 
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wo the several Gaols in ENGLAND & WALES, during the last three years; 
Sentenced Acquitted, Se. 





| In the year | In the year | In the year 


COUNTIES IN WALES. | 1997. 19898, 1899, 





| 
| 
\.. 
| 















































Anglesey : 12 
Brecon ‘ . 17 
Cardigan. ‘ ; 3 
Carmarthen ‘ 23 
Carnarvon ° . ‘ P 15 
Denbigh ; ; 35 
| Flint e ‘ . : 20 
| Glamorgan . . : . 54 
| Merioneth F , P ° 3 
| Montgomery 32 
| Pembroke . ‘ . : . 2) 
| Radnor . « o . 7 8 
| Total, in Wales . . . 267 | 257 243 
——— OO OO mae: SS a eee : 
Proportion of Males and Females. | Tn 1827. | In 1828. In 1829. 
rr re ers es 15,556 | 
| Females ‘ ‘ P é a . | 2,770 | 2,732 3,119 
| eee Se 
Total, in England and Wales ° 17,92 24 16,564 18,675 
—— SEES ——— a 
Numbers Discharged or Acquitted, Convicted, and how Sentenced. 
| In 1827. | In 1828. In 1829. 
| No bills found, and not nose ys 1950 | “1672 1800 
| Acquiteed ' a oy 3407 | 8169 3614 
Total, anconvicted . ‘ ° 5357 4541 5414 
Convicted : — 


Sentenced to whipping, and fine. 321 
_ Ditto to Imprisonment, and hard labour, for 
six months and under . 
| Ditto for one year, and above six months 
| Ditto for two years, and above one 2 . 
| Ditto for three years . . ; 
| Ditto for four years . : 
| Transportation, for seven years ; : 
| Ditto - ~- - for ten years 


1117 
245 


| Ditto - - ~- for fourteen years : 293 508 691 

| Ditto - - l ~~ 2 
| Ditto - - - for twenty-eight years 1 } -- 
| Ditto - - - for thirty-five years — l 


| Ditto - - ~ for life 
| Sentenced to death, but not executed . 
| Ditto - - - - = + executed . 


317 
1086 
79 


12,564 | 11,723 | 13,261 
5357 | 4,841 | 5,414 


ee ey 


Total, convicted 
Ditto, unconvicted 


| 
| 
| 
- for twenty-one years. 


Criminal Commitments 


yr i. — 3 
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also the 


SCOTLAND. he ragaser of the number of Criminal Offenders committed 
each County, during the last seven years ; 


numbers Astle ted, Avquitted, Liberated, and remaining for Trial. 





COUNTIES. 
Aberdeen 
Argyle. * a ; 
Ayr ° ° ° ° 
Banff : ‘ ; a 
Berwick ‘ . . 
Bute ° 
Caithness 


Clackmannan : 


Cromarty ( vide non 


Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh 
Elgin . 
Fife 
Forfar . 
Haddington 
Inverness 
Kincardine 
Kinross. 
Kirkcudbright « 
Lanark . 
Linlithgow 

Nairn " ° 
Orkney 
Peebles. 

Perth 

Renfrew . 
Ross, and Cromarty 
Roxburgh : 
Selkirk . 

Stirhi , 
Suther : 
Wigtown 


Ze 


Total 


Convicted 
Remaining for trial 
Liberated , 
Acquitted 


Total, Committed*® 


* These numbers are exclusive of summary convictions before magistrates, prisoners for 
re-examination, vagrants, and debtors, 





_ 


1823 | | 1824 
Ae 


OF 
46 
3Y 
8 
5 
14 
2 


5 


35 
3 
179 
7 
97 
105 
16 
IZ 








| 
| 
| 
| 
2 
| 


1456 | 1616 


131 


Ww) 





167 
518 
116 


763 | 


1826 


119 
4l 
86 
8 | 


10 | 
ll 

5} 
51 
52 
449 
2 
58 
97 
18 
10 
6 
9 


1564 | 1887 





981 
183 
563 
160 











1827 








rs | 


131 2 
5d 55 
aS 69 
15 3 
12 14 
18 12 
21 30 
14 10 
30 32 
57 74 

374 | 408 

8 ¢ 
61 HS) 

105 99 
15 39 
2) 28 

8 20 
10 8 
27 25 

497 496 

20 15 
2 2 
l 2 

16 14 

&3 74 

125 99 
42 62 
H 39 

6 6 

68 87 
6 13 

39 22 
6 8 

2020 | 2063 
1130 | 1227 

208 183 

539 495 

143 158 

| 2020 | 2063 
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IRELAND.— Number of Persons charged with Criminal Offences, com- 
mitted to the different Gaols in Ireland, for Trial, in each County. 


-_—_—— 





In the years 


Antrim ‘ 


Armagh . 


Carlow e 
Cavan ° 
Clare . 
Cork e 
Cork City . 


Donegal 
Down 
Dublin 
Dublin City 


Fermanagh 


Galway 
| Galway Town 


Kerry 

Kildare 
Kilkenny 
Kilkenny City 
King’s County 


Leitrim . 
Limerick 
Limerick City 
Londonderry 
Longford . 
Louth 


Drogheda Town. 


Mayo ‘ 
Meath 
Monaghan . 


Queen’s County 


Roscommon 


Sligo : 


Tipperary 


Tyrone . 


Waterford . 
Waterford ( ‘ity 
Westmeath 
Wexford 
Wicklow 


Total 


14,652 


1823. 





Number 


of 


Persons.| Persons. 





396 
341 


163 


531 
406 


611 


772 
381 
328 

61 
308 


230 
368 
308 
322 
93 
39 


281 
465 


ooo 


385 
591 


395 
443 


177 
173 
486 
174 
162 








ee 
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1825. 





of 


459 
334 


159 
540 
365 


1075 


374 
465 
326 
393 


2120 


349 


536 
168 


719 
289 
304 

&7 
267 


520 
382 
348 
34 
321 
25 
64 
260 
269 
366 
265 
440 
600 
376 
347 
210 
178 
4053 
299 
144 





1D,.258 (15,515 | 16,318 18,03] 


1826. 


- ae 


of 





577 


348 


199 
359 
412 


1172 


385 


557 
426 
418 


2091 


307 


577 
109 


766 
87 
dll 

91 
334 


511 
356 
376 
301 
354 
150 

65 
229 
322 
3605 


298 


O49 


14 


| 


———— 
ee et A LC 


ee 
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1827. 


Number! Number | Number 


of 


Persons.| Persons., Persons. 


427 
578 


273 
461 
34d 


1488 


490 


542 
446 
506 


2122 


278 


451 
73 


1099 


138 
364 
137 
543 


391 
536 
345 
405 
389 
300 

61 
319 
320 
447 
373 


424 











1828, 





Number 


of 


Persons.| Persons. 





454 
549 


228 
301 
215 
976 
483 


472 
270 
393 
1982 


277 


458 
136 


519 
330 


24 
145 
288 
179 
103 
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Number of Persons Committed, Convicted, Sentenced, Acquitted, 
Sc. §&e. 


—s — 7 a Tat Se 
} | 


1823. | 1824. | 1825. | 1826. | 1827. | 1828. | 1829. | Total 
aod 
Number Number Number Number Number Number) Number) in the | 
of of of of of | of of | seven 
Persons. Persons. Persons.|Persons. Persons. pone Persons. Years. 


In the years 


























— oy =o 





Committed for Trial : 
Viz. Males . . | 12,240 | 12,444 





13,268 | 14,598 basis 12,471 | 89,505) 












(12,563 
2814 | 2,952 




























































= | j 
: Females . | 2,992 3,050 3,435 | 2,764 | 2,800 | 20,205) 
7. = a a, 
5 % | 
7s Total : | 608 115,258 | 15,515 | 16,318 | 18,031 | 14,683 | 15,271 | 109,708) 
i a a | j | | 
4) Convicted and ar | | | 
. 4 : Sentenced : | | 
tt To Death* . | 2] 295] 181] 281} 346 204) 1779 
% Transportation for 2! oe : | ; 
i”: . 4 =e i 51 | 382 
i 
14 Years. 17 21 15 o 
7 Years. 607 1 692 746 ga 
S Years . | 2 2 17\ 
a 12 Years and .) . “ 
| above Years} '!° | 16 90| 631 
B 
: ® Years, and 
‘5 above Six 621 | 745 919 5780 
S Mouths 
% 6 Months, and) | | 
onths, anc ssnn | ‘a | 
under, =. § ed Sun G49 | =| 
" A | 
ee ie 285 | 390 900! 876! 3961 
Total Convicted . 7743 | 8571] 8716 | 10207] 9269) 9449! 61239 











7285 
Acquitted . 2693 2770 | 3059 | 2245! 2622); 18679 
4475 


No Bills found 4431 3200 | 28680 
Bailed and not 
Prosecuted 151 | 154 — at 


14,683 | 15,271 109,708, 
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EMIGRATION. 


A Com™rrtes, appomted by the parish of Brighton to procure information, 
give (1) the same statement as to Canada as will be found in this Magazine, 
No. 1; and (2) they give the following particulars as to Van Dieman’s 
Land :— 

Your Committee have to report, that they have received several letters, from 
different ship-owners and others, relative to the expense of conveying emi- 
grants to the following places, viz. Upper Canada, New South Wales, and 
Van Dieman’s Land. 

Your Committee have also made an application to the Colonial Department 
for official information relative thereto, on which the Commissioners for Emi- 
gration, appointed by the Government, transmitted papers which they are 
desirous should be issued, for general information, to all emigrants who wish 
to locate in the above British Colonies. 


The Freightage to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 
The medium expense appears to be for an Adult Steerage Passenger from 


London, with Provision inclusive, about..............cscsccccccescescsscececeeceenes Is 0 0 
Ditto for Children under 14 years of age...........c.ccscsecsesecseceecsecsceceesenseres 9 00 
Summary. 

Bi Die, Bs Wes GE GS GI cctdaccnuthccdeccenccsicccecusssctetscdcsbdeasma 7200 
Soe cnscnssucsell ecucscedssdedtesounbetlanioudapiaatunenmeniieds Siisakenaininel 63 0 0 
I in eicnaes Ty  icidinadncawinaénteimennladuibacmnetniasiiieiaietinidiaineiieniiaad 4 0 O 
Te ceninsssine ©  casécdeeasésabantneataneeriensinaseestnceineasien 45 0 O 
BD da bnsndess cts dacstscsinciebiatticdetaasbstunahiseniibbiiaaimiianiemateltaiig, % 0 0 
BENS LTD swcnncssestendencinsineenetentetntmiiniininianadddeddddiols is 0 0 


In the above calculation there is nothing allowed as an outfit, and expenses 
to place of embarkation. 

The Government have resolved to advance 20/. to persons who are compe- 
tent workmen in some of the ordinary mechanical arts; as, for instance, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., and who intend to take their wives with them; 
and if any females form part of the family, between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty, they are qualified candidates for the sum of eight pounds. Also, a ‘ 
single female will be admitted as candidate for the bounty of eight pounds, if 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. If a sufficient number of such per- 
sons shall signify their wish to emigrate, the Commissioners will take up a 
vessel (into which no other passenger will be admitted) for the conveyance of 
these emigrants to their destination. 

Wages. 

Common labourers by the year, besides board and lodging, 251. to 360i. ; 
artisans of very ordinary qualifications, besides board and lodging, 504 Per 
day, to common labourers, 3s.; common mechanics, 7s.; second rate, 8s. to 
12s. ; third rate, 12s. to 15s.; and to mechanics of peculiar qualifications, or 
agricultural labourers capable of managing a farm in the capacity of a bailiff, 
20s. perday. Provisions are represented to be profuse, and exceedingly cheap. 

The expense of passage for emigrants to New York, in the United States of 
America, is nearly the same as those detailed in statement for York, the capi- 
tal of Upper Canada. 


Summary of the expenses of the under-mentioned families, provisions included, to 
York, the capital of Upper Canada. 


Se, Tat Wray CHE COD cicncciectiietaitatiatiomsicimiiiemees 30.8 (0 
BK onc cecsictd ID” iteidicdiedccccdccledsdpinacesbscsestastdennsebihsstiedmaamdaal 2612 0 
es TD ccccccscccocecconscosecpidimanatocsneasnssndiaeniasteneeeleasel 22 16 O 
Pe iadubtntniscn D  cheeueceureceeibecinsentiniesetenesbeadaianeenaneeaae 19 0 0 

A GET ED WOUED in cicccchedeccinscdckicsounettheianclecthciccssebihesduanseneeaicaaaa 1 4 0 

SD BI tiie cis statersithitccrcsstthtbtin Stiinta ee 712 0 
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The Yearly Cost of the under-mentioned Families, if | The Number of Weeks’ Wages 
wholly employed by the Parish during the Year, at the required to liquidate the 
present Scale of Wages. || Expense of conveying Emi- 

Weekly Rate | grating Families. 
of Wages. 
s 4. z. 6 | Weeks a. 8 4. 

Man, his Wife, and 4 Children ...... 1D: Bhacke te re 30 12 0 

Ditto.......+0++ SD .rcccccvecscvocees BO  wactos 27 6 | eerie 2615 6 
Ditto.........++. D nccorsccceresecees 9 6 cere 24 14 4B crcceresceee 2216 0 
Ditto............ Ev spainenvansechénte he or 22 2 TD erecesessens 19 2 6 
Man and his Wife ...........scse00 PO a. 1910 |] 40 cscs, 15 0 0 
Single Adult..........:sccseseseseseeveres DO nccoce 1D ID BB acrcccrccces 710 0 


At a subsequent Vestry Meeting, the Vestry Clerk read to the meeting the 
above report of the Emigration Committee, and also the following :— 


The Report of the Committee appointed to take into their serious consideration the 
subject of Emigration. 

Your Committee report that, since the last report was laid before the Direc- 
tors and Guardians, they have ascertained the number of labourers who have 
been employed for the last three years, with the price of their labour and the 
produce thereof, and they find that, 


For the summer half-year ending the 25th September, 1829, the 


average number employed per week, Was ............:.ceeeseereeees 
For the half-year ending 25th September, 1830 .........:scceeeeeees 82 
DOG BEBE ..ccrcccecesccecssescorcccsccccccesncccscecscnsosccesesesecsocense 147 


And they find that, 
For the winter half-year, ending 25th March, 1830, the number 








GHUUNOE POE WHR, as cccsccnstsccsccsenanscsccnccnuscosussesncesnecncees 245 
For ditto ending 25th March, 1831 ........ccccsccceccoscsesssvecsesees 263 
SO SOU |. cécxccecunsunscusandpbbcnsubicidgsncstqsennsnsesecesadensnensetans 467 
For the year ending 25th March, 1830, the expen- 

diture for labourers amounted to ..........cceeeeeeeeeeee & £2331 16 04 
For the year ending 25th March, S831 ...........00000000e 3105 13 14 
For the year ending 25th March, 1852.............000ee0ee 6030 2 54 
Making together the sum of .............cccececscessecesees 11467 11 64 
And the produce of such labour was ............:ccseceeeees 1799 64 


Leaving a balance against the Parish, between the price 
of labour and the produce thereof, of................00008: £9688 52 





Your Committee recommend that a statement should be prepared and laid 
before the Vestry, shewing the price at which emigration can take place, with 
reference to the expense of supporting paupers in this parish, and from which 
they conclude it will appear, that labourers and their families can emigrate 
for a sum of money not equal, in amount, to one year’s purchase on the ex- 
penditure necessary for their support. 

Afterwards a fresh Committee was appointed to consider the subject. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


“Tur Editor is truly obliged to the Editor of the East Anglian for the state- 
ment which here follows from that paper. He adopts every word of it, and 
will, without hesitation, undertake to do all that the Editor of the East 
Anglian undertakes, when the names of the twenty-nine delinquent clergymen are 
produced by the Home Missionary Society :— 


“We insert the letter of ‘A Dissenter,’ calling us to account for having 
‘ adopted,’ on the presumption of their truth, some very serious charges 
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brought against the Home Missionary Society in the last number of the 
British Magazine ; whereas, he should rather have hoped to see from us an 
exculpation of the society from charges which he acknowledges would, if true, 
deserve the indignant reprobation of all honourablemen. On this point, then, 

we are perfectly agreed : we are perfectly agreed, too, on another, namely, the 
desire to see this society exculpated. That can only be done by itself ; we 

have no means of exculpation in our hands, but will gladly give publicity to 

any we may be furnished with. Our correspondent says, the ‘only ground 

you have exhibited to your readers’ (for adopting the allegations) ‘ is the ipse 

dizit of an anonymous writer ;’ and he asks if we possess any better evidence? 

We reply, without hesitation, that we possess no other evidence than that 

adduced; but, in self-defence, we are bound to add that our correspondent 

underrates the force of that evidence when he calls it the mere ‘ipse dixit of 
an anonymous writer.’ In the first place, the Editor of the British Magazine 

is a clergyman of the Church of England, a member of that body whose re- 

missness in their professional functions is impugned in the Report of the Home 

Missionary Society. In the next place, his personal credit as an Editor, the 

credit of the journal over which he presides, the credit of the clergy belonging 

to the parishes alluded to, and that of the bishop in whose diocese they are 

situated,—the credit of all these are as much at stake as that of the Home 

Missionary Society. Lastly, the imputations can not fairly be said to rest on 

the ipse dixit of an anonymous, certainly not an irresponsible writer, when 

the charges brought against the church are extracted from a report of that 

society, and a reference is given to the pages where fhey are to be found, 

Does our correspondent mean to say that these heavy charges are not in the 

report, but that they were fabricated by the Editor of the British Magazine? 

He knows the responsibility which is attached to the Editor of a respectable 

journal too well to suspect that. Is it a fact, or is it not a fact, that it is 

stated in page 29 of that report, that ‘a dissenting minister in a large and 

populous town asserts that within eleven miles of him there are twenty-nine 

villages, containing a population of 10,220, destitute of religious instruction, 

either in the established church, or among dissenters.” If it is thus asserted, 

is the assertion true? To prove the truth of the assertion, let the Home Mis- 

sionary Society give the names of these twenty-nine villages, and we will. 
make the best atonement in our power for having ‘adopted’ the charge of mis- 
representation brought against them; we will publish the names of the de- 
faulting ministers, and expose the remissness of their diocesan, without 
sparing either. The society has ‘ adopted’ this charge against the church, as 
we have adopted a counter-charge against it,—namely, on a presumption of 
its truth. What our correspondent says to us we say to that society, namely, 
that ‘the most clear and unquestionable evidence ought to have accompanied 
the promulgation of such an accusation.’” 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 


By the Lord Bishop of Bath and Weils, on April 22nd, at his 
Chapel in the Palace at Wells. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. 
Fisher, John Thomas ...............scsees0e SCL. Jesus Cambridge 
Wade, Charles James ...........:.sssseeseees B.A. Jesus Cambridge 


smbshddocegnedbbevbvbcdectiokaten A. St. John’s 
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Name. Degree. College. /niversity. 
Alfved, Walter ......-..ccscosssersesesssesseses B.A. St. Edmund's Hall Oxford 
Hlackburne, Francis Theophilus ......... B.A, = Jesus — Cambridge 
Doveton, John Bazett...........c.ces00e0+ B.A. Downing Cambridge 
Draper, William Yorke .............+02+00+ B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Ragin Fohin King ..........cccccsecrecvveres B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Mo JOB © .occc.crccscccccsovecesceseses B.A. ‘Trinity Cambridge 
Nayker, Thomas Beagly ...........s0seseee0s B.A. M Hall Oxford 
Newnham, George William ............... M.A. Fell. of Corp. Christi Oxford 
BOR, AEE ceceserepcaretececccsescccscoqeesses B.A. Merton Oxford 
Parsons, Francis Crome ...........4..++++++ B.A. Pembroke Oxford 
Philpott, Edward  .......:ccccccesceeeeeeeees B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Scott, Robert Allan...........:ccssessesessees M.A.  Baliol Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, on Sunday, April 15th, at the 
Chapel of his Palace, Salisbury. 


DEACONS. 
Robbins, George .......cccsccsceeceseseceenses B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Vaughan, John James............ceeeseeeees B.A. Merton Oxford 
Spicer, Stephen Ralph ............se0++. B.A. Merton Oxford 
GR, TUNIEE “seks ccs cccctccnsccccccevessss M.A. Pembroke Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
Hoare, Richard Peter.........-..s00seeeeee B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Cooper, H. Je ....ccccsseceesseeenseeeserenees M.A, St. John’s Cambridge 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Witsox, Dantet, M.A., to be Bisnor of Catcrrra. 





ee Fe tie.” comdatnbannede To be Minister of Hanover Chapel, Regent-street. 

Bluett, J. C., Fsq.......... Vicar-General, Isle of Man. 

Chichester, Lord Edward Dean of Raphoe. 

Dalby, William ............ Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Hartwell, F. B. ............ Minister of St. George's Chapel, Isle of Man. 

Ridley, Henry John ...... Prebendary of Norwich Cathedral. 

Robins, S. .......cceeeeeeees Morning Preacher, Female Orphan Asylum, London. 
Bostt, A......ccrcsceccesceess Domestic Chaplain to the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian. 
Thurlow, E. S. ............ Prebendary of Bristol. 

Wells, George............0+ Canon Residentiary of Chichester Cathedral. 


PREFERMENTS. 


fame. Pre ferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Armitage, Braithwaite Peterchurch, V. Hereford Hereford Guy's Hospital 
Beod, J.B. .......0000 Middleton, R. Sussex Chich. Lord Chancellor 
Bennett ............085 Corsham, V. Wilts Sarum Paul Methuen, Esq. 
Bowstead, John ...... Musgrave, R. Westm. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
Burrows, Joseph...... Steeple Aston, R. Oxon Oxon Brazen. Coll. , Oxon 
Carrighan, A. Judd. Barrow, R. Suffolk Norw. 4 St Jon's ae 
Dawson, Edw. Henry Sapa R. Gloue. Glouc. Lord Rivers 

Whinchcombe, V. Glouc.  Gloue. { Eon MP Tracey, 
7 Frating with St. John’s C 

Duffield, a hard ees { Thorington, R. \ Essex Lond. { meas 
Evanson, W. A. ...... oma = Berks Sarum __ Bishop of Salisbury 
Gurdon, Philip ...... Letton, R. / a. wits Norfolk Norwich T. T. Gurdon, Esq. 
Hall, John Cecil...... with Belocr, Magn R- \ Norfolk Norwich The King 
Hughes, T. Smart... Hardwick, R. Northpn. Peterb. Louisa and Sarah 


Jane Hughes 
Dean and Chapter of 


James, John ......... Maxey, V. Peterborough 


Northpn. Peterb. 
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Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
James, Edward ...... Alton, V. Hants Wine. { pag erm yoy 
Jeuning, J. .........0.. . aaa R. \ Middx. Lond, { Pan and Chapter of 
Jones, Evan ......... Colvington, V. Miss Thomas 
Parker,S.Waldegrave Woodton, R. Norfolk Norwich J. suppers, Esq. 
Philpot, B. ............ Andreas, R. Isle of ManSod.&ManThe Ri 
Robinson, W. S....... Farley Hungerford, R. Somerset B.& W. Jos. Houlton, Esq. 
Richards, Russell ...  Hketshall, R. St. John’s Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Stevenson, J. ......... St. Peter's, Cheesehill near Winchester 
Thomas, W. P. ...... Witheridge, V. Devon Exon R. Melhuish, Esq. 
Walford, Edw. Gibbs Chipping Warden, R. Northpn. Peterb. Lady Susan N 
Weetty Do oditeitindue Marton, V. Lincoln Lincoln _ Bishop of Lincoln 
— Holbrooke, R. with Suffolk Norwich S. Holmes, . 
Wilkinson, J.B. ... 4 Freston, R. Suffolk Norwich E. Hassail, Eat 
Wood, John ......... Dawley, P. C. Salop L.& C. J. Oakely, Esq. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Foulness, R. with Essex London Ear! of Winchelsea 
Archer, Thomas...... Prittlewell, C. Essex er Bishop of London . 
“ns Banstead, V. with Surrey inch. Rev. W. Buckle 
Buckle, William...... Perton, V. Oxford Oxon Christ Church, Oxon 
De Chair, John ...... Brixworth, V. Northpn. Peterb. a Sarum Ca- 
2 Haceby, R. with Lincoln Lincoln W. 8S. Welby, Esq. 
Glover, J. Dy .....004. Sapperton, R. Lincoln Lincoln Sir W. C. Welby, Bt. 
Halton, L. G.......... Thruxton, R. Hants Winch. Mrs. Sen Bene 
penne Bradenham, R. with Bucks Lincoln J. Hicks, " 
Hughes, William ... Pitchcot, R. Bucks Lincoln TT. Saunders, Esq. 
Ravenscroft, Peter... Shocklach, P. C. Chester Chester Sir R. Puleston, Bart. 
Walker, William...... Stuston, R. Suffolk Norwich Sir E.Kerrison,Bart. 
Williams, S.. ......... Poorstock, V. Dorset Pee of D. {Oe salary 
-_> Thwaite All-Saints, R. ) o : ‘ 
Valpy, Edward ...... withWalshamSt.Mary,V. Norfolk eae ich Bishop of Norwich 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, March 31. 

On Thursday last, in full Convocation, the 
following Petition to the House of Lords was 
approved by a large majority, the numbers 

ing, , 

For the Petition . . 128 
Agate «sw. B 


The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford, 

‘SuEwetH, that your petitioners contemplate 
with sorrow and alarm the bill now before 
your lordships, entitled a Bill to amend the 
een of the People in England and 

ales, 

“In the judgment of your petitioners, the 
principle of this measure is at variance with 
the acknowledged practice of the constitution ; 
f the changes pro by it are hazardous from 

their extent and abruptness, and, however in- 
jurious they may be found, are, from their na- 


ture, irremediable ; they are calculated to create 
a restless spirit of innovation, to destroy the 
balance of power in our mixed form of govern- 
ment, and to convert a firm and reasonable 
course of legislation into a succession of rash 
and dangerous experiments. 

“« Your petitioners do not presume to suggest 
what changes in the representation of the 
people may be safe and expedient, but they 
earnestly hope that no defects or abuses may 
be assumed without proof of their existence ; 
no prescriptive rights invaded, or established 
usages condemned, unless they have manifestly 
become pernicious. 

“ The question involves the most important 
interests of the people and the throne; and 
your petitioners humbly trust that by the 

ivine blessing on the wisdom and firmness of 

our lordships, those interests may be preserved 
inviolate. our petitioners, therefore, respect- 
fully entreat that the present Bill may not re- 
ceive the sanction of your lordships. 

“And, &e. &e.”’ 
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In the same Convocation, Henry Denison, 


S.€.L., Fellow of All Soul's College, was 
unanimously elected 


a Scholar on Mr. Viner’s 


Foundation. 3 
On the same day, the following Degrees were 
conferred ; — 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Francis Edmund Witts, Wadham College. 
Rev. Charles Brandon Trye, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. James Hughes Hallett, Oriel College. 

On Saturday last, Lord Viscount Cantalu 
eldest son of Earl Delawarr, entered at Ch. Ch. 

Preachers at St. Mary's — Rev. Mr. 
Hampden, Oriel, Bampton re, Sunday 
— Rev. Mr. Dornford, Oriel, Sunday 


noon. 
Lecturer at St. Martin’s— Rev. Mr. 
Brown, Suuday morning and afternoon. 





wlations for the Pusey and Ellerton 
Habe Schola’shipe, agreed upon in Convo- 
cation, March 22, 1832: — ; 

lL. That the sum of 30/. shall, at the first, 
be annually paid to each of the three Scholars 
who shall be elected in the manner hereinalter 
mentioned ; and that this stipend shall continue, 
provided the circumstances of the estate shall 

it the required payment; and shall be 
rom time to time increased, whenever the 
proceeds shall allow the addition of 5/. to each 


i 

Il, That all Members of the University un- 
der the degree of M.A. or B.C.L., and any 
persons who, having taken either of those de- 
grees, shall not have exceeded twenty-five years 

of age, shall be eligible to these Scholarships. 
iff. That the Scholarships be holden for 
three calendar years from the day of election, 
provided that the following conditions be com- 
ied with :—Every Scholar shall reside in the 
rst two years after his election to a Scholar- 
ship, as follows,—viz., not less than seven 
weeks in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms re- 
ively of each year, and seven weeks in the 
Paster and Act Terms of some one of the two 
years, During this residence the Scholars 
shall be required to attend the Lectures of the 
Professor of Hebrew, unless he dispense with 
their attendance, and shall pursue their studies 
in that and the cognate lang as the Pro- 
fessor shall advise. The residence of every 
Scholar shall be certified, in writing, to the 
Trustees hereinafter appointed, by the Head of 
his College or Hall, or by the Vicegerent, in 
the absence of the said Head. And his attend- 
ance upon the Lectures of the Professor of 
Hebrew, or his dispensation fram attendance 
on them, shall be certified in writing by the 
said Professor. The Trustees may dispense 
with the residence of a Scholar a. any 
two of the said periods of seven weeks for any 
very urgent cause, and during any two more, 
if he can make it appear to the Trustees, that 
he can pursue any branch of these studies to 
greater advantage elsewhere; but in cither 
case such dispensation must be approved by an 
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absolute majority of the whole number, of 
whom the Regius Professor of Hebrew, or the 
Reader in Arabic, shall always be one. 

IV. That the Proceeds arising from this 
Benefaction be payable to the Trustees herein- 
after inted. 

V. That these Trustees be the Collage the 
cellor, the President of Magdalen t 
Dean of Christ Church, the Warden of Wad- 
ham College, the Regius Professor of Divinity, 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew, and the Lord 
Almoner’s Reader in Arabic, ively, for 
the time being. The presence of Trustees 
shall be necessary to form a board. 

VI. That the Trustees pay the Scholars the 
sum specified in Regulation I. on their pro- 
ducing the requisite Certificates, discharge all 
other expenses incident to the Trust, and sub- 
mit their accounts annually to the Delegates 
= the University Accounts, to be audited by 
them. 

VII. That the Trustees shall invest in the 
Public Funds, in the name of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Sehelars of the University, any 
surplus which may remain after the above 
payments have been made ; unless the Trustees 
shall think it advisable to appropriate any part 
of it in prizes, either to meritorious, though 
unsuccessful Candidates, or for Conpositions 
on any subject connected with the object of 
the foundation. . 

VILL. That the Electors be the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and the bord Almoner’s Reader in 
Arabic for the time being; and the same 
Electors shall be judges of any prize composi- 
tions, whenever any prizes (as contemplated 
in Regulation VII.) may be given. And if in 
either case any one or more of these official 
Electors decline acting, or if the office of 
Professor or Reader be vacant, the Trustees 
shall appoint an Elector or Electors for that 
time in his or their stead. 

1X.—1. That only one Scholar be elected in 
one calendar year. And if the Electors at any 
time shall not think any of the Candidates 
worthy of the Scholarship, they may decline 
to elect till the next year. 

2. The Examination shall always take place 
in Act Term, and the first shall be in the year 
1892. 

3. The Electors shall give a notice of not 
less than ten days of the time for the holdin 
the Examination. This notice shall be affix 
to the door of the Convocation House and 
to the Buttery door of each College and Hall, 
and distributed to the Heads of Colleges and 
Halls, and to the Common Rooms. 

4. Every Candidate shall signify his inten- 
tion of offering himself by delivering to the 
Electors a Certificate of the consent of the 
Head or Vicegerent of his College or Hall, 
together with a Certificate of his age, if 
necessary, two days at least before the com- 


_mencement of the Examination; and without 


such Certificate or Certificates the Electors 
shall not proceed to examine any Candidate. 
5. The three Electors conjointly shall be 
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empowered to bestow, with the consent of the 
Trustees, presents of money or books (not 
exceeding the sum of 10/.) upon any unsuccess- 
ful idate whom they shall judge worthy 
of that distinction. 

6. The mode of conducting the Examination 
shall be left entirely to the rs. Besides 
an accurate and critical acquaintance with the 
original Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
the application of the knowledge of Hebrew to 
the illustration of the New, or to that of 
any portion of Theology, lies within the con- 
templation of the Fo rs. Since, moreover, 
a sound and extensive acquaintance with other 
Semitic tongues is very essential to the 
thorough understanding of Hebrew, and in 
other ways serviceable.to the exposition of 
Holy Scripture, it is mended that Can- 
didates should be examined in as many of 
them as may be. practicable. Nevertheless 
a Scholarship shall not be awarded to a Candi- 
date, how well soever acquainted with any 
or all of the te dialects, unless he be also 
a proficient in Hebrew. 

7. The Electors, on electing a Scholar, 
shall certify the election to the Vice-Chancellor, 
who shall cause it to be announced to the 
University by a od affixed to the door of 
the Convocation House, 

X. That since, through the changes to 
which all human institutions are liable, an 
adherence to the letter of these Regulations 
may defeat the very object which the Founders 
have in view, the Trustees shall be at liberty 
(with the concurrence of the Founders or any 
one of them, during their or his life, and of 
Convocation at all times) to alter or dispense 
with any of these Regulations, (not even 
excepting the number of the Scholarships, ) as 
may seem to them advantageous, provided that 
they never lose sight of the main object of the 
Foundation—the promotion of sound Theology 
through a solid and critical knowledge of 
Hebrew. 

April 7th. 

On Thursday last, the Hon. Thomas Man- 
ners Rous, of Balliol College, was admitted to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, grand com- 
pounder. 

Preacher: at St. Mary's — Rev. Mr. 
Hampden, Oriel, Bampton Lecture, Sunday 
morning. Rev. Mr. Newman, Oriel, Sunday 
afternoon. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—The Warden of 
Wadham, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


April 14th. 

Corpus Christi College.—An election will 
be held in the above College on Friday, the 
15th of June next, of two scholars, one for the 
county of Surrey, and the other for the dio- 
cese of Durham. 

Any persons are eligible who are natives of 
the above county or diocese, and who may net 
have exceeded their 19th year on the us of 
election. 

All Candidates must appear personally be- 


fore the President on the 9th of June preceding, 
and must produce certificates of the 

their parents and of their own baptism ; an 
affidavit of their parents, or some other . 
tent person, stating the da and place of thatr 
birth ; and a testimonial of their previous good 
conduct from the Tutor of their or the 
Head Master of their School. 


On Thursday last, the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, by diploma, was conferred on the 
Reverend Daniel Wilson, M.A., of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, lately appointed to the See of Cal- 
cutta, vacant by the Sabetes of Bishop Turner. 

A few days since died, Mr. Charles Monck, 
B.A., Fellow of New College. 


Convocation. the Booka. 
Christ Church............ Lasapal 
Brasennose  ..........000. DBA on. eeee 418 
QUAND i cdcdiccceticccecs 166 ......... 851 
BE die’ drockdissdidbtees 124 ......... 299 
| ROR eT: 144 ,........ 298 
i aneose bbeebbeddons 118 ......... 269 
aM 5. corcccanssitccsees BUS cokes ee» 257 
Worcester ..,.cccccccsees RISE 231 
Bt. FORE *sicctdnsccccees OTT Lecchuie .. 218 
WEED: stenncoreconnceios | ae 217 
University ........seeseee 108 ....... -» 207 
Pembroke  .........00c08s BD vccececce: SOU 
Magdalen Hall............ 48 ......... 178 
Jesus ...... eananiaiauane 56 ..... cove 167 
Magdalen...........e0es0 HD Aniesines 165 
New College eeeeeeeeeree 72 eeeeeeeee 157 
LENGE soccecadouctaies pee os 14 
Corpus Christi ......... 80 ....06-. 127 
Ee a conchecaenccanetes 67 ..sceceee 124 
BE voccccnsnncaeenain 69 ........ 98 
St. Edmund Hall ...... _ ge ow 96 
St. Mary Hall............ 40 ..... ww. 8&8 
St. Alban Hall ......... W. socadsese 4l 
New Inn Hall............ T ensttees 10 

2522 5274 


Preachers— Rey. Dr. — — — 
Sunday morni at St. s. ev. Mr. 
Josten Exeter, Sunday hasnt, at St. 
Mary's. Rev. Mr. Biscoe, Good Friday, at 
Christ Church. 

Lecturer at St. Martin's — Rev. Mr. Firth, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


sat being setts kins dew of Ri 
On Saturday ing t a t 
Term, the following degrees were pws Pha — 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 
Thomas Shann, University College, 
Thomas Dry, Merton College. 

Rev.’ James Tanner, Queen's College. 


A few days since, Lord Viscount Brome, 
sient son ~ Earl oc ae by enttend as @ 
Nobleman of New College; and on Wednesday 
last, Mr. Brown was admitted Actual Fellow 
of that Society, from Winchester Collegey he 
being of the Founder's kindred. 
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The Bishop of Norwich will hold an Ordi- 
nation at Norwich the 20th of May. 

Preachers at St. Mary's— Rev. Dr. 
Stocker, St. John’s, Sunday afternoon. Rev. 
Mr. Pearson, Queen's, Easter Monday and 
Tuesday. Rev. Mr. Mills, Magdalen, St. 
Mark. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s— Rev. Mr. 
Taunton, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


I 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Ma rch D0th. 


Office of Registrary to the University.— 
On Friday last the election of a Registrary, in 
the room of the late William Hustler, Esq., 
commenced at nine o'clock in the morning. 
The poll finally closed at ten o'clock in the 
evening, when the numbers were declared 
to be, 

For Mr. Romilly ............+0. 233 
— Mr. Chevallier ............ 193 


Majority 40 


The following is a summary of the votes :— 


Voters. R. Cc 
re sz 
Oi) SS TI on scicacacken ous 
15 Pembroke ............ Sos fan 
ee eas. oo 
5 Trinity Hall ......... Bixee me 
20 Corpus Christi ...... a 
OG OTE wsnoasesdcanits iin @ 
are De Oe 
15 Catharine Hall ...... 0... 15 
ik: YE aetuieseenievdenes aac 
ge; hee oe wae 
Be I, BE © ccceacnccess 16... 60 
10 = Magdalene............ DP cas 
a. MEMNMED . snasacanceniess 16 . 

24 Emmanuel............ OD «Oe 
10) Sidney Sussex ...... © uns 

8S Downing ............ W ves °2 
426 235 195 


The select preacher at St. Mary's Church 
for the month (April) was the Hulsean Lec- 
turer (Rev. J. J. Blunt. ) 


April 6th. 


The Chancellor's gold medals for the two 
best profiments in classical learning among the 
Commencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Mon- 
day last adjudged to Edmund Law Lushington, 


and William Hepworth Thompson, both of 


Trinity College. 

The Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold his 
next Ordination at Buckden, on Trinity Sun- 
day. Candidates are required to send their 
papers thither to his Lordship before the 6th 
of May. 


The following summary of the members of 


this university is extracted from the Cambrid ge 
Calendar of the present year :— 


embs. of Membs. 

Senate, on Bas. 
UE ic chcesnnseateonie os 
St. John’s late ewasiasiitlie Sy caulieoun 1090 
Queen’s .......... iesannee ee 374 
SE TA EE endsteens 243 
Sra SC 
RUNUNETL cocsectetaniaccess: Sr canuiente 218 
Emmanuel............++ > See 
Corpus Christi ........ = — ae 
NEED un ateamedetasdcedsiles fee 177 
Catharine Hall ......... rr 
NT EE accecdccsancens (ae 
Magdalene...... a a 
Trinity Hall ........ ecco, GD cccsceces. EO 
ee eudlliene TS cinta. ae 
UIE ccansiccinsione _ eae 111 
NOT ntvuéundangsannaes MD wexkastas 103 
i eae WD ceases —— 
Commorantes in Villa TT  eenaemes 7 

2269 5364 


Itappears from the last Oxford Calendar, 
that the total number in that university is 
5274; consequently, Cambridge has a majority 
of ninety members. The increase in this ani- 
versity since last year is thirty-two. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Professor Sedgwick, 
thie president, being in the chair. Various 
presents were announced to the society, among 
which was a box of British insects, presented 
by G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. It was announced 
that a new Part of the Transactions of the 
Society was ready for publication. A com- 
munication was read from J. P. Henslow, Esq. 
describing the habits of the two Hybrid phea- 
sants (between the common pheasant and the 
bantam) presented by him to the society; and 
another communication from Mr. R. Bushell, 
describing some peculiarities in the anatomy of 
these birds. Also the sequel of a memoir by the 
Rev. W. Brett, M.A., of Corpus, containing a 
theory of the changes of stars, of atiadiedll fo 
variable brightness. After the meeting Professor 
Sedgwick gave an account, illustrated by secti- 
ons, of the geological relations of the strata in the 
districts surrounding Cambridge. It was stated 
that the main escarpment of the chalk runs ina 
north-east direction to the south and east of 
Cambridge, by Royston towards Newmarket ; 
that beneath this is found a thin bed (never 
more than a foot or two thick) representing 
the upper oreen sand, which may be seen in 
the brick works at Castle End, at Histon, and at 
some other places. Beneath this is found a 
thick bed of ga't, which in this neighbourhood 
is not less than 150 or 200 feet deep ; and 
which at Hunstanton Cliff is represented by a 
few thin beds of red earth, sufficiently charac- 
terised, however, by its fossils. Beneath this, 
again, occurs the lower green sand, which 
crosses the road from Cambridge to Ely, and 
on an outlicr of which Ely and some of the 
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neighbouring villages are situated. Below this 
sand is found a bed of clay (the Kimmeridge 
clay ) of great thickness, and extending through 
a wide district, characterised, besides other 
fossils, by the deltoid oyster. Beneath the 
Kimmeridge clay is found the Oxford clay : 
the Portland rock and coral-rag, which in the 
south of England separate these two beds of 
clay, being in this county entirely absent, as 
appears by the boring of wells at Lynn, and 
by other artificial sections. It is remarkable 
that these calcareous beds, which thus thin out 
in advancing towards Cambridge from the 
south, re-appear in proceeding to the north, and 
form a considerable stratum dedeees the Kim- 
meridge and Oxford clays in Yorkshire. The 
phenomenon of the water obtained by boring in 
this district is explained by considering the in- 
clined bed of sand below the galt as a reservoir 
of water (rising at its outcrop above the level of 
Cambridge ) whidk is tapped by perforating the 
superincumbent galt. Ihe springs which ap- 
pear in the vicinity were also shewn to arise 
from the water which, percolating downward 
through the chalk, is thrown out by the subja- 
cent galt wherever the chalk leaves it uncovered, 


April 13th. 
The following are the names of the Inceptors 
to the degree of Master of Arts, at the con- 
gregation on Friday last ; — 


Joseph Thackeray, Fellow of King’s college. 
Capel Lofft, Fellow of King’s college. 

Robert Pashley, Fellow of Trinity college. 
Rev. William Airy, Trinity college. 

Mervyn A. N. Crawford, Trinity college. 
John M. Robinson, Trinity college. 

Colin Campbell, Trinity college. 

Lancelot Shadwell, Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
George Langshaw, Fellow of St. John’s college. 
Willam Martin, Fellow of St. John’s college. 
David Bristow Baker, St. John’s college. 
Halsted E. C. Cobden, St. John’s college. 
Midgley John Jennings, St. John’s college. 
George Geldsmith, St. Peter’s college. 

Rev. Alexander Thurtell, Fellow of Caius coll. 
Rey. Robert Murphy, Fellow of Caius college. 
George Coulcher, Corpus Christi college. 
William Adams, Queen’s college. 

John Parkin, Queen’s college. 

Robert Birkett, Emmanuel college. 


At the same congregation the foilowing de- 
grees were conferred : — 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Rev. John Piercy, Catherine hall. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Wilcox Lawrence, Trinity college. 
Alexander Wetherall, St. John’s college. 
Henry Denshire, Clare hall. 
John Fisher Garrett, Queen's college. 
Joseph Betton, Christ’s college. 
William Clarke Haines, Caius college. 
Robert Baylis, Sidney college. 
Edward Dansey, Downing college. 


At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the senate :— 


1. That the Syndics appointed to procure 
a plan and estimate of expense for erecting a 
Museum and other rooms forthe accommodation 
of the Professors of Chemistry and Anatomy, 
be authorised to expend a sum, not exceeding 
of 2500, in the erection of suitable buildings for 
the above purpose, agreeably to the plan re- 
commended in their report. 

2. To continue until the end of next term 
the Syndicate appointed to re-consider the re- 
port dated February 15, 1831, relative to the 
mode of raising funds for the erection of a new 
library, &e. 

3. To confirm the regulations recommended 
in the report of the Syndics appointed to con- 
sider whether any, and what alterations can be 
made with advantage in the present mode of 
examining the Candidates for Mathematical 
Honours. 

The Syndics appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken in consequence of the 
difticulties which have arisen respecting the 
legal conveyance of the Old Printing Honest 
and other adjoining property, from the Univer- 
sity to the Master and Fellows of Catherine 
Hall, have reported to the senate :—** That 
they have not been able to make any arrange- 
ment, mutually satisfactory to the Master and 
Fellows of Catherine Hall and the Syndics, for 
the removal of those difficulties; and that the 
Master and Fellows of Catherine Hall have 
finally declined to complete the purchase.” 

The Syndics appointed to confer with the 
Provost and Fellows of King’s college, respect- 
ing the laying out of the ground in front of 
King's college and the Public Libfary, have 
reported to the Senate :—“ That by the kind- 
ness of the Provost and Fellows of King’s 
college, the plan on which they propose to lay 
out the ground in front of King’s college has 
been submitted to the inspection of the Syndies ; 
and the Syndics regret that they cannot re- 
commend to the University to make any ar- 
rangements for laying out the ground in front 
of the Public Library in conformity with that 
plan.” 


There will be Congregations on the follow- 
ing days of the Easter term :— 


Wednesday...May 9, at eleven. 
Wednesday... — 23, at eleven. 
Wednesday...June 6, at eleven. 
Monday....... — 11,( Stat) B.D.Com.at ten 
Wednesday... — 20, at eleven. 


Saturday...... — 30, at eleven. 
Monday.......July 2, at eleven. 
Friday...... ... — 6, (end of term) at ten. 


On Monday last, Messrs. C. Pritchard and 
J. M. Herbert, Bachelors of Arts, were elected 
Foundation Fellows of St. John’s college. 

On Tuesday last, Frances Forster, Esq. B.A. 
of Catherine hall, was elected a Skirne Fellow 
of that society. “en 

On Friday last, Edward Howes, of Trini 
college, and Henry Cotterill, of St. John’s 
college, were elected Bell's Scholars. 
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Wittiam Carus, M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Henry Aacert, M.A., Pemb. Hall. 


Allen, Emmanuel 
Alston, Corpus 
Arthur, Trin. 
Asker, Corpus 
Aspinall, K., Trin. 
Awdry, Joh. 
Bailey, Trin. 
Bailey, Cath. 
Baker, Clare 
Barber, Corpus 
Barker, Down 
Barnes, Joh. 
Barrow, Caius 
Batchellor, Trin. 
Batten, Trin. 


. Baynes, Trin. 


Bedford, Pet. 
Bedingfield, Queen's 
Keevor, Pemb. 
Bell, Pet. 

Bevan, Trin. 
Bibby, Joh. 
Bingham, Caius 
Birks, Trin. 
Blackley, Joh. 
Bompas, Queen's 
Bowtell, Joh. 
Bramah, Trin. 
Bree, Queen's 
Broadwood, Trin. 
Bromehead, Caius 
Broughton, Caius 
Bryer, Joh. 

Bull, Cath. 
Bullock, Joh. 
Bunbury, Trin. 
Bashe, Trin. 
Buswell, Queen's 
Buttemer, Clare 
Buxton, Trin. 
Byron, Trin. Hall 
Caddell, Corpus 
Campbell, Toh. 
Campbell, Trin. 
Carlyon, Emmanuel 
Carmichael, Trin. 
Carter, Queen's 
Carter, E., Trin. 
Carter, T. S., Trin. 
Carver, Caius 
Cavendish, Trin. 
Clarke, G., Trin. 
Coates, Joh. 
Cocker, Pet. 
Cock, Trin. 
Cookson, Joh. 
Coopér, Trin. Hall 








PREVIOUS 
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EXAMINATION, 


Lent Tex, 1832. 


EXAMINERS. 


Epwarp Barnes, M.A., Christ's Coll. 
Grorce Kino, M.A., Corpus Coll. 





FIRST CLASS. 


| Corfield, Christ's 
Cotterill, C., Joh. 
Coward, Queen’s 
Cresswell, Emman. 
Crichton, Corpus 
Cumming, Emman. 
Cundill, Joh. 
Dampier, Corpus 
Darley, Christ's 
Darnell, Trin. 

| Darton, Pet. 

| Dewdney, Trin. 

- Dixon, Joh. 


| Dobson, R.S., Joh. 


Docker, Cath. 

| Donaldson, Trin. 
| Dundas, Magd. 
Eales, Trin. 
Edge, Emman. 
Elwyn, Pemb. 
Evans, Pet. 
Farmer, Trin. 


_ Fearon, W. C., Joh. 


Fector, Trin. 

| Fish, Trin. 
Fletcher, Pemb. 
Flintoff, Trin. 
Foljambe, Clare 

' Forster, G., Corpus 

Forsyth, Trin. 

Foster, Magd. 

Fowler, Queen's 

Gale, Peter Hall 

Gale, Trin. Hall 

Gardiner, Trin. 

| Giles, Joh. 

| Gladwin, Jesus 
Glasgow, Trin. 
Gleadowe, Caius 
Godfrey, Jesus 

_ Golding, Trin. Hall 

| Gooch, Trin. 

| Good, Trin. 
Goodchild, Magd. 
Goodwyn, Joh. 
Grady, Trin. 
Grasett, Joh. 
Green, Magd. 

, Groomes, Queen's 
Gundry, Pet. 

| Hales, Christ's 
Hall, Queen's 

, Hamilton, Joh. 
Hanson, Pemb. 
Hanson, Emman. 
Harston, Clare 

Haygarth, Trin. 


Hellyer, Joh. 


| Henry, Trin. 


et Queen's 


Hey, Joh. 
Highmore, Joh. 


| Hoare, Trin. 


| Hobson, Corpus 
| Holditch, Clare 


Holmes, Trin. 
Hooper, Christ’s 
Hutt, Queen's 
Hulbert, Sidney 


_ Hulton, A., Trin. 


Hulton, J., Trin. 
Hurlock, Joh. 
Huxtable, Joh. 
Iiderton, Pet. 
Irwin, Caius 
Isaacson, Sidney 


| Jackson, Emman. 
| Jenkins, Trin. 
| Jenner, Joh. 


Johnes, Christ’s 


| Johnson, Queen’s 
| Johnson, Joh. 
| Johnstone, Trin, 


Jones, Corpus 


| Kell, Joh. 


Kelland, Queen's 
Kemp, Peter Hall 
Kendall, Joh. 
Kennedy, Joh, 
Kent, Queen's 
King, Clare 
Kinsman, Trin. 
Lacey, Pemb. 


| Lampet, Corpus 


Latimer, Trin. 


| Lawson, Magd. 
_ Leathley, Trin. 
| Letts, Sidney 


Lister, Trin. 

Lloyd, Trin. 

Love, Corpus 
Low, Joh. 


| Loyd, Trin. 
| Macpherson, Trin. 
| Main, Queen's 


Mann, Clare 


| Marsden, Corpus 
| Marsh, Trin. 


| Merewether, F., Trin. 


Martin, Jesus 
Melson, Trin. 


Meyler, Joh. 
Mills, Clare 
Mitford, Jesus 


Moncrieffe, Trin. 


Moore, J., Joh. 


| Morant, Magd. 
_ Morrison, Trin. 


Morton, Trin. 


| Mytton, Trin. 


Nantes, Trin. 
Nevin, Joh. 
Newton, Trin. 
Nicholls, Trin. 
Nixon, Trin. 


_ Norgate, Corpus 


Norris, Jesus 
North, Trin, 
Nottidge, Jesus 
Ogilby, Trin. 
Oldacres, Joh. 
Oldfield, Joh. 
Oliver, Trin. Hall 
Onslow, Trin. 
Ouvry, Trin. 


| Paget, Trin. 


Palin, Trin. 
Palmer, Trin. 
Parker, Queen's 
Parker, Cath. 
Parry, Magd. 
Partridge, Trin. 
Peacock, Trin. 
Phillips, G., Trin. 


| Phipps, Joh. 


Platten, Emman. 
Powell, Pemb. 


| Prvor, Trin. 


Pulley, Christ's 
Pyne, Caius 
Rawlings, Trin. 
Ready, Joh. 
Rendell, Joh. 
Richards, Joh. 
Rickards, Trin. 
Roberts, Cath. 
Robertson, Trin. 
Rolfe, Joh. 
Rowlands, Queen's 
Sanders, Trin. 
Sandford, Joh. 
Saunders, Cath. 
Schwabe, Caius 


| Selwyn, Trin. 
_ Sharpley, Joh. 


Sherard, Joh. 


| Simpson, Clare 

_ Skelton, Pet. 

| Skelton, Trin. Hall 
| Smith, E., Joh. 


Smith, H. W., Joh. 
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Br 
Br 
Br 
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Bu 
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Ch 
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Co 
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Smoothey, Joh. 
Smyth, Trin. 
Stevenson, Trin. 
Stirling, Joh. 
Storer, Trin. Hall 
Sulivan, Joh. 
Syddell, Queen’s 
Taylor, Christ's 
Thornhill, Joh. 
Tippett, Pet. 
Tocker, Trin. 


hres Trin. 
Arden, Pet. 
Bagnall, Maga. 
Bates, Jesus 

Bazely, Queen's 
Bishop, Cath. 
Blunt, Trin. 

Blunt, Caius 
Braithwaite, Clare 
Branton, Emman., 
Brown, Trin. 
Browne, Trin. 
Bull, Sidney 
Bullock, Corpus 
Clarke, J. A., Joh. 
Clarke, T. A., Joh. 
Clements, Queen’s 
Coope, Trin, 


’ 


Trentham, Joh. 

Tucker, Pet. 

| Tyson, Queen's 

| Vaughan, Christ's 
Waites, Joh. 

| Walker, Christ's 

Walker, J. ate Joh. 

Warburton, Trin. 

Warnes, Queen’s 

Warter, Magd. 


‘ Watherston, Emman. 


| 
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| Cursham, Trin. 
Cusack, Cath. 
Dakins, Corpus 

| Dalton, Caius 

' Dawson, Down 
Deedes, Jesus 
Disney, Pet. 
Dodson, Joh. 
Drinkwater, Joh. 
Fleming, Trin. 
Frampton, Trin. 
Freeman, Pet. 
Freke, Trin. 

| Grey, Jesus 
Groves, Pet. 
Haigh, Cath. 
Handley, Joh. 
Hazlewood, Christ's 


Hill, Pet. 
Hodgson, Trin. 
Hurle, Caius 


Cory, Pemb. 
Crosier, Cath. 
Currie, Emman. 





King’s College, London.—A general court 
of the governors and proprietors of this 
rising institution was held under the roof of 
the college on W ednesday,the 1ithinst. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, sup- 
ported by the Marquis of Bute, the Lords 
Henley and Bexley, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Lichfield, Chichester, Bangor, Ac., 
and a highly respectable assemblage of the 
proprietors and friends of the establish- 
ment, presided over the proceedings of the 
day. They were opened by the reading of 
a report, which must have been the more 
gratifying to every party interested in it, 
because it not only recorded ‘‘ that more 
than seven hundred and fifty individuals 
had already taken advantage of its courses,” 
but, what is somewhat unusual in such un- 
dertakings, that, on a careful estimate of 
the future, there was every prospect the 
first year’s revenue would, within a few 
hundred pounds, cover the naturally oner- 
ous expenditure incident to the bringing 
of such an institution into operation. The 
cheering anticipation thus held out was, 
however, damped to a certain extent by 
the announcement of such a deficit in the 
resources, as would prevent the college 
from fulfilling their engagement with go- 
May, 1882. 
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Watson, Caius 
Watts, Pet. 
Wauchope, Cath. 
Webster, Queen's 
Welldon, Joh. 
Weston, Trin. 
Wharton, Joh. 
Whitaker, Magd. 
White, Pet. 
White, Joh. 
Whiting, Magd. 


CLASS. 


Hurst, Clare 
Ibbotson, Joh. 


Ison, Joh. 


| Jeaffreson, Pemb. 


Jones, Queen's 
ay“ Trin. Hall 
King, Pemb. 


| Langdon, Trin. 
| Langford, Sidney 


Lewis, J. D., Joh. 
Lockley, Caius 
Manstield, Trin, 
Marsh, Joh. 
Melhuish, Pet. 
Nash, Trin. 
Needham, Jesus 
Newington, Trin. 


| Oldham, Emman. 


| Peers, Cath. 


Wilkins, Queen’s 

| Wilkinson, Queen's 

| Williams, A., Trin. 
Williams, F., Trin. 
Wilson, Pet. 
Wilson, E. S., Joh. 
Wood, J., Joh. 

| Wood, Magd. 

| Yarker, Caius 

| Yonge, Joh, 


Power, Cath. 
Ratcliff, T., Joh. 
Rawes, Clare 
Reeve, Trin. 
Rugg, Joh. 
Selleck, Pemb. 
Sisson, Christ's 


Smart, Pet. 
Stoneham, Pet. 
Teale, Joh. 
Theobalds, Jesus 
Tompson, Trin. 
Turnor, Trin. 


Vander Meulen, Trin, 


Watson, J., Trin. 
Watson, W., Trin. 


| 
| Skrimshire, Cath. 
| 


Whalley, Joh. 
Williamson, Cath. 
Wrottesley, Trin. 


Owen, Queen's 


vernment to completes the eastern wing of 
the front of Somerset House towards the 
Thames, unless, indeed, the parties who 
have been hitherto wanting in the comple- 
tion of their original contract to advance 
the ceficient sums, should now come for- 
ward to redeem their pledge, or that the 
result of a fresh appeal to the public should 
replace the defalcation which they have 
occasioned. In consequence of reports 
spread some years back, we have ourselves 
carefully watched the proceedings of the 
managers, for the purpose of discovering 
in what particular they have departed 
from the original principles which the 
institution held forth ; but we have ob- 
served throughout, that the most vigilant 
good faith has been observed in the en- 
deavour to give practical effect to those 
principles, and we must therefore confess 
ourselves entirely at a loss to find out any 
grounds on which the secession of many of 
the early promoters of this admirable de- 
sign can be vindicated. Be this as it may, 
the proprietors at Wednesday's Court have 
adopted the surest means of keeping their 
faith with the crown, which so liberally 
granted the site on which the college 
stands, even should the defaulters not re- 
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pent them of the temporary difficulties 
which, in this respect, they have thrown 
in the way of its engagements. By open- 
ing a new subscription, an opportunity is 
afforded to those who always stand for- 
ward in support of every good and Chris- 
tian work, to prove that their liberality is 
unabated’, and their hearts alive to the 
importance of an undertaking which has 
the permanent welfare of the rising gene- 
ration for its sole and truly national object. 
The first patrons of the college, his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mar- 


29s BIRTHS—~MARRIAGES—DEATHS. 


quis of Bute, Lords Bexley and Henley, 
and other distinguished noblemen, set a 
noble example at the meeting by immedi- 
ately subscribing their names to large ad- 
ditional donations ; and, with this cheering 
fact before us, we fear not to anticipate 
that the public at large will zealously step 
forward in support of the institution, and 
enable its conductors at once to complete 
the great purpose it has in view, and to 
put a finishing hand to one of the finest 
ornaments of the British metropolis. 
Standard. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


SOOO REL OO LOE LOPE EOD 


BIRTHS. 


March 29, at Barwick in Elmet, in York- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, of 
a daughter. 

29h ult., at Woolley Hall, Berkshire, the 
lady of the Rev. Augustus Philip Clayton, of a 
still-born son. 

At the Rectory, West Dean, Wilts, the lady 
of the Rev. Edward Francis Arney, M.A., of a 
daughter. 

At Sarsden, Oxon, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Barter, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, M.A., of Oriel College, and Bampton 
Lecturer for the present year, of a son. 

The lady of the Hon. and Rev. William Eden, 
M.A., of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at Hastingleigh Rectory, 
Mrs. Duthie, of a daughter. 

At Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, the lady of the 
Rev. J. C. F. Tufnell, of Christ Church, of a 
son. 

At Belmont-place, the lady of the Rey, T. 
Cautley, of a daughter. 

At Dover, on the 11th inst., the wife of the 
Rev. W. S. Cole, of a son. 

On the 14th inst., at Chartham Rectory, 
the wife of the Rev. Henry R. Moody, of a 
son. 


—_ 


MARRIAGES. 


At Barkby, Leicestershire, on Wednesday, 
March 28, by the Rev. Charles Norman, the 
Rev. George Stratton, rector of Somersall Her- 
bert, to Ehnor Katherine, daughter of Richard 
Norman, Esq., of Melton Mowbray, and niece 
of his Grace the Duke of Rutland. 

On the 4th imst., at All Saints’ Church, by 
the Rev. C. S. Hope, the Rev. T. Stevenson, 
of Loughborough, to Miss Taylor. 

Rev. John Henry Buxton, of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Belinda, daughter of the 
late Charles Shephard, Esq., of Bedford-row, 
London, and of Cobham, Surrey. 

Rev. George Vigner to Anna Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Major Grev, of the 30th 
regiment. 


Rev. John Dixon Hules, of Prestbury, So- 
merset, to Susanna Ann, only daughter of the 
late Robert Bayly, Esq., of Abbot's Leigh. 

At Quatten, Salop, the Rev. Thomas Fre- 
maux Boddington, M.A., of Baliol College, and 
of Dinder, in the county of Somerset, to Mary 
Barbara, only surviving daughter of the late 
Rev. John Wall, of Quatten. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. Henry Holdsworth, 
M.A., of Brasennose College, Oxon, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas Holy, 
Esq., of High Field House, Sheffield. 

The Rev. Charles Langton, M. A., second 
son of the late George Langton, Esq., of Lang- 
ton, Lincolushire, to Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of Josiah Wedgwood, Esq., of Maer, Stat- 
fordshire. 

Rev. Edward Sinith, of Nayland, Suffolk, to 
Miss Eliza Daniell, ot Waltham Abbey. 

Rev. Evans Johnson, son of Judge Johnson, 
and rector of Newmarket, Ireland, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of W. Trench, Esq., and niece 
to Lord Ashtown. 

At Buckden, by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Rev. Henry W. Beauford, vicar of Eaton 
Socon, Bedfordshire, to Isabella Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Linton, Esq., of Stirtloe 
House, Huntingdonshire. 

On the 18th inst., at Gretna Green, Wm. 
Owsley, Esq., son of the Rev. John Owsley, of 
Blaston, Leicestershire, * Miss Farrer, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Richard Farrer, rector of 
Ashley, Northamptonshire. 

Henry Townend, Fsq. B.A., of St. John’s 
College, to Miss Winks, eldest daughter of — 
Wiuks, Esq., of Trentham, Staffordshire. 

The Rey. Stephen Reay, M.A., of St. Al- 
ban’s, Oxon, ss sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, to Eleanora, eldest daughter of the late 
George Hargreave, Esq., of Haslingden. 

The Rev. Matthew eseinin, M. A., rector 
of Church Oakley, Hants, to Margaret, only 
surviving daughter of the late S. Rnchecll, 
Esq., of Beauleah, East Indies. 

The Rev. Midgley John Jennings, Fellow of 
Christ College, to Mary Maria, youngest 
daughter of Captain Daniel, R.A. 

Peter Sers, iisq., late of Trinity College, 
Oxford, to Charlotte, second daughter of Ro- 
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bert Hanslip, Esq., of Norman Cross, Hunting- 
donshire. 

Rev. W. J. Cross, to Margaret Anne, widow 
of Capt. F. Shearman, of the 26th regiment of 
Infantry. 

Alfred Newby, Esq. B.A., of St. John’s 
College, to Louisa, youngest daughter of J. 
Ryle, Esq., of Cheetwood Lodge, Manchester. 

At Great Oukley, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. H. B. S. Harris, to Louisa, third daugh- 
ter of the late Sir R. Brooke de Capell Brooke, 
Bart., of Great Oakley House. 

On the 10th inst., at Speldhurst, Kent, by 
the Rev. Henry Samuel Foyston, the Rev. 
Shovell Brereton, of Versailles, to Miss Col- 
well, niece of the late Benjamin Brecknell, Esq. 
of Brighton. 

At Flordon, by the Rev. Vincent Edward 
Eyre, the Rev. Robert Wilson, rector of Ash- 
welthorpe, to Mra. Wilson Sheppard, of Camp- 
sey Ash, in Suffolk. 


DEATHS. 


Rev. James Kennedy Esdaile, M.A., aged 
29, eldest son of James Esdaile, Esy., of Bun- 
hill-row. 

At his father’s house, Wingfield, Wilts, in his 
27th year, John Martyn Lengmire, Esq. B.A., 
late of St. Edmund Hall, and eldest son of the 
Rev. John Martyn Longmire. 

Rey. George Clark, of Ponder’s End, aged 
56. 

At Bollam House, near Retford, Notts, the 
Rev. Thomas Wilby. 

Rev. John Sparke Cookesley, curate of Lap- 
ford, Devon. 


THE 
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Rev. Mr. Kingsmill, of Southampton. 

Rev. Thomas Stollery, of Soho. 

Rev. John Foley, of Vorlan, near Maenclo- 
chog, Pembrokeshire, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse. 

On the 8th inst., at Dr. Monro’s, Bushy, 
Herts, Charlotte Mary, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Monro, chaplain to Bridewell Hospital. 

Anne, relict of the late Rev. John Roberts, 
A.M., vicar of Tremeirchion, Flintshire. 

At the Vicarage, Sheffield, in her 31st year, 
Susanna, wife of the Rev. Joseph Brown, B.A. 

At his residence in Crown-street, Bury, aged 
60, the Rev. Thomas Godfrey, vicar of Melton 
Mowbray, Leicestershire.—The deceased had 
complained of being unwell on the preceding 
day, but had eaten a good breakfast, when he 
was suddenly seized with a gout in the stomach, 
and expired almost immediately, to the great 
distress of his widow and eight children. 

Aged 69, the Rev. T. Whiteing, of Lam- 
bourne. 

April 12, at Staplake Cottage, aged 87, Ann 
Darke, relict of the Rev. John Darke, 52 years 
rector of Kelly, Cornwall. 

March 30, aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Bartlam, M.A., of Worcester College, precentor 
and canon residentiary of Exeter Cathedral.— 
He took his degree of M.A., July 12, 1791. 

Rev. Sampson Harris, vicar of St. Creed, 
Cornwall. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Raphoe, in his 
82th year, at Beaurivage, near Lausanne. 

The Rev. John Fisher, of Harleston, aged 
40 years. 

aie Gorleston, the Rev. Thomas: Browne, 

D. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE, 

From a statement delivered to the Jus- 
tices by the Chaplain of Bedford gaol, 
and published in the local papers, it ap- 
pears that out of fifty prisoners put on 
trial at the Michaelmas assize, only four 
could read. In the month of January 
(1852), there were in the same prison be- 
tween fifty and sixty criminals awaiting 
their trials, of whom not more than ten 
could read, and even some of those could 
not make out the sense of a sentence, 
though they knew their letters. How 
strikingly do facts like these illustrate the 
intimate connexion which subsists between 
ignorance and crime ! 


BERKSHIRE. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the 
Reading Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
on Tuesday, Apnil 3rd, when it appeared 
from the Report that the receipts of the 
past year amounted to 214/, 9s. 8d., and 


that there had been issued from the depo- 
sitory 489 copies of the holy Scriptures, 
besides more than 100 volumes of the New 
‘Testament and the Book of Psalms bound 
together, which had been lent to destitute 
families. The resolutions were proposed 
and seconded by the Rev. C. 8S. Bird, Rev. 
Joseph Hughes (one of the Secretaries of 
the Parent Society), Rev. W. Legge, Rev. 
G. Laurie, Rev. T. Scott, Rev. F. Valpy, 
Rev. J. Hall, Rev. R Appleton, Rev. A. 
Douglas, and Rev. G. Hulme. Thechair 
was ably filled by W. Stephens, Esq., and 
the collection amounted to nearly 29/, 


BRISTOL. 

Scriptural Education in Ireland. —On 
Friday, 6th April,a very numerous and 
respectable meeting was held at the 
Great Room in Priace’s Street, “‘ for the 
purpose of petitioning Patliament against 
the system proposed to be adopted in re- 
ference to the schools receiving Parlia- 
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mentary aid in Ireland.” We noticed at 
beast forty clergymen among the au- 
dience. 

Capt. Jenkinson, R.N., was called to 
the chair. 

Mr. Davis, Rey. R. Daly (from Ireland), 
and the Rey. Mr. Biddulph (who alluded 
with great pleasure to the firm, but tem- 
perate, protest of seventeen out of the 
twenty-two Irish bishops against the Go- 
vernment plan) addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson said that in 
eighteen years the number of scholars in 
the schools of the Kildare-street society, 
or in others of a kindred nature, had in- 
creased from 20,000 to 300,000-—( hear )—a 
convincing proof that the system had nei- 
ther failed nor was unpopular in Ireland. 

The Rev. T. F. Jennings, the Rev. Mr. 
Elliot, the Rev. Mr. Page, and the Rev. 
C. F. Ramftler subsequently spoke. 

The Resolutions and Petition were then 
yassed unanimously, and the meeting 

roke up. 


The Bristol Church Missionary Society 
held its nineteenth anniversary on the 1vth 
inst., at the Assembly Rooms, Prince's 
Street; J. S. Harford, Esq. in the chair. 
It appeared from the Report that this 
Auxiliary had, in the last year, remitted 
1668/. to the Parent Society. The collec- 
tion amounted to near 49/. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The Rev. H. Law, rector of Downham, 
near Ely, has given directions for the 
supply of any of the labouring poor at 
Downham who may be afflicted with Cho- 
lera with medical assistance, and all other 
hecessaries, at his expense. He has also 
engaged to abandon the right to tithes for 
any land let to the poor. 

The Rey. N. Armstrong, who has lately 
seceded from the ministry of the Church 
of England, is now in this town, endea- 
vouring to propagate the belief of his opi- 
nions respecting prophecy and the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Spirit. On Wednesday, 
17th inst., he dehvered a discourse on 
this subject in the Primitive Methodists’ 
chapel. 

CORNWALL. 

On Saturday the SOth inst., a handsome 
time-piece was presented to the Rev. Wm, 
Hockin, late curate of St. Austell, by the 
inhabitants of that town and St. Blazey, as 
a testimony of their approbation of his con- 
duct during the time he has filled that 
sacred office.—On the following evening 
the Rev. Gentleman preached his farewell 
sermon in the parish church of St. Austell, 
to a congregation crowded to excess; when, 
after a very impressive discourse, he took 
an affectionate leave of those whohave been 
accustomed to attend his ministry. 

Church at Hoylake.—We are glad to 
announce that the first stone of the Free 
Church, at Hoylake, was laid on Monday 
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last, and that there is every prospect of its 
poor inhabitants being provided with a 
place of public worship, connected with 
our establishment, before spring. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Cromford School.—The school lately built 
by Richard Arkwright, Esq., in this town, 
for the instruction of the poor children of 
the inhabitants, is expected to be shortly 
completed and conent It will be of great 
service, as a good school there has long 
been wanted, 

W irksworth.Endeavours are making to 
raise by subscription a fund to establish a 
day school for the children of the poor who 
attend the Established Church. A liberal 
and well conducted free school for the chil- 
dren of the poor, without reference to their 

arents’ creed, has long been wanted in 

Virksworth, and we trust such a school 
will be raised and liberally supported ; but 
no school of an exclusive character can ex- 
pect to meet with general support. 


The Right Hon. the Earl or Lichfield has 
kindly and liberally given to the poor of 
the township of Orgrave a quarter of an 
acre of land, to be siitivated for potatoe 
gardens, &c. Mr. Samuel Winter, of that 
place, tenant to the Earl, generously offered 
the selection of one of the best fields of his 
farm for the purpose. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
The anniversary of the Irish Union So- 
ciety took place at Plymouth and Devon- 
port, on Monday, the 9th instant. The 
feeling in favour of bible education amongst 
our Irish fellow subjects, both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, excited by a meeting 
held on the 27th ult., had by no means sub- 
sided. At the morning meeting at the 
Royal Hotel, Plymouth, E. Blackmore, 
Esq., M. D., was called to the chair. The 
Rev. Lundy Foot, Rector of Long Bredy, 
Dorset, who had been deputed by the Pa- 
rent Society, presented such a picture of 
the Irish peasantry, with regard to their 
thirst after scriptural instruction, as awak- 
ened the sympathy of the numerous and 
most respectable assemblage. Addresses 
were also made by several of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, by dissenting ministers, 
and others, all of whom appeared to be 
influenced by a general desire to rally round 
the common standard of Protestantism. A 
similar meeting was held at Devonport, 
when the Rev. J. Lanpen, Minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, took the chair. The Town- 
hall, a noble room of great extent, was 
crowded by an attentive and deeply inte- 
rested auditory. Collections were made at 
both meetings, and many subscribers, in- 
fluenced by the pressing wants of Ireland, 
at the present momentous crisis, doubled 
the contributions of former years. 
Mariner’s Church, Plymouth.—The great 
majority of the maritime population of this 
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important and increasing sea-port, occupy 
the neighbourhood of the Quays at the 
southern extremity of the town, and ata 
considerable distance from the two parish 
churches and their respective chapels. 
The vicar of St. Andrews, Rev. J. Hatch- 
ard, had long been engaged in raising a 
fund for the building and endowment of a 
mariners church in this part of his parish. 
Meanwhile, in consequence of the removal 
of the Government Victualling Establish- 
ment from this part of Plymouth to Cre- 
mill-point, Stonehouse, some spacious lofts 
have been disposed of by public sale. One 
of these forming a spacious chapel, has 
been engaged by the vicar, and fitted up as 
amariner’s church. A license having been 
obtained from the bishop, the room was 
opened for divine service on Sunday, the 
19th of February last. The necessity for 
such a place of worship, as well as the 
fitness of the spot selected, have been de- 
monstrated by the crowded congregations 
which, especially in the afternoon, fill the 
benches. Situated on the margin of Cat- 
water, with a landing place almost close 
to the door, and its flag conspicuously in- 
scribed Mariner's Cuurcn, it is imme- 
diately within the view of the sailors, 
watermen, fishermen, and their families. 
Nothing can exceed their orderly and 
proper demeanour, and devout attention 
to the whole service, shewn by those who 
attend it. The expenses of fitting up the 
chapel, rent, &c., have been partially de- 
frayed by contributions from benevolent 
persons in the town and neighbourhood ; 
but a farther sum is still required for this 
good work. It ought to be known, in 
these times, when the clergy are so un- 
warrantably attacked for supineness, indo- 
lence, and covetousness, that this consi- 
derable addition to the heavy duties of 
his extensive parish, had been voluntarily 
incurred by the Rev. J. Hatchard, the 
vicar;—the service being performed by 
him or his curate, without the smallest 
remuneration, twice every Sunday. 

Peace Society.—A meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of this society was held 
at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, when the 
Rev. Mr. Hargreaves, from London, was 
present. The attendance was respectable, 
but not numerous. 

St. Budeaur.—The minister and church- 
wardens of this parish have received the 
sum of 50/. from the Rev. Wm. Dalby, 
vicar of Warminster, and Messrs. Shep- 
heard, executors of the late Miss Byard, 
of Fromefield House, Frome, Somerset. 
This sum, agreeably to the will of the 
testatrix, has been invested in the public 
funds, and the dividends will be applied 
to the purchase of warm clothing, to be 
given every year, at Christmas, to six poor 
single women, or widows, of good charac- 
ter, and of the age of 60, or upwards. 

Exeter.—On Friday, April the 6th, the 
remains of the late Rev. Precentor Bartlam 
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were interred in the north aisle of the 
Cathedral. The deceased was followed by 
many Clergymen of this city, and his private 
friends. 

St. Leonard's Church.—This newly- 
erected elegant structure is now com- 
pleted, and adds another to the many archi- 
tectural ornaments which adorn this neigh- 
bourhooa. It is expected to be opened by 
the Lord Bishop of this diocese, on Easter 
Sunday. 


The parishioners of Chittlehampton, with 
a feeling worthy of imitation, have testified 
their respect for the character and gratitude 
for the ministerial labours of their late ex- 
cellent curate, the Rev. C. N. Barne, who 
has resigned his ministerial duties in that 
parish, by presenting him with an elegant 
silver Salver, bearing this inscription: ‘‘ A 
gift of gratitude from the Parishioners of 
Chittlehampton, in the county of Devon, to 
their late worthy and respectable Curate, 
the Rev. Charles M. Barne, M.A., March, 
1832 ;” which was accompanied with an ap- 
propriate address. 

ESSEX. 

Writtle Poor.—The manner of treating 
the numerous poor of this parish, during 
the present unfortunate scarcity of employ- 
ment, has been satisfactory to the labourers ; 
and such as are not otherwise engaged are 
proceeding in the cultivation, by spade hus- 
bandry, of land lately hired by the parish, 
which will afford some return under the 
judicious management proposed. Writtle 
is one of the largest parishes in this county ; 
it contains, according to the late census, 
2,384 inhabitants, among whom are at the 
present depressed period a great redun- 
dancy of labouring poor. The plan of allot- 
ting a number of men to each farm, in pro- 
portion to its extent, hasin Writtle bitherto 
met with difficulties. One object particu- 
larly attended to is not to put labourers to 
work of a degrading description, excepting 
with the object of punishment. The pre- 
sent plan will disappoint the idle, and re- 
ward the industrious. The plan also pro- 
vides a school of industry for boys, who will 
be obliged to earn their bread before they 
receive it. The quantity of land thus em- 
ployed is forty acres, which is to be culti- 
vated with the spade, excepting where 
teams are absolutely necessary, and these 
are to be hired. A printed ticket is to be 
given to the labourer, which on being pre- 
sented to the superintendant, the bearer 
will be set to work, and the ticket at the 
end of the week will describe the quantity 
of work done, as a guide to the overseer in 
his payment. The labourer to enter and 
leave the work by one and the same path. 
Hours of labour to be, from the first of 
October to the first of March, from sun- 
rise to sun-set; and from six to six for the 
remainder of the year, allowance being 
made for distance of residence. Half an 
hour allowed for breakfast, and an hour at 
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one o clock to dine. Nosmoking or tippling 
allowed on the premises. Task work to be 
given as often as convenient, upon such 
terms as will enable the industrious to earn 
at leust on shilling per day. With these 
terms the labourerappears satisfied ; those 
with families receiving an addition agreably 
to a scale recommended by the magistrates. 


The ancient almshouse, founded by King 
Fdward the Sixth, for the residence and 
support of decayed tradesmen or yeomen 
of Saffron Walden, having been found in 
many respects to be in a dilapidated state, 
a fine and substantial building, containing a 
beautiful chapel, spacious hall, and dwel- 
lings for thirty inmates, has been erected 
in a meadow, pleasantly situate near the 
oldalmshouse. On luesday, the 20th ult., 
this asylum for those who had seen better 
days was completed at an expense of se- 
veral thousand pounds, and the same even- 
ing a concert was given, by a number of 
musical amateurs, which was attended by 
nearly all the gentry of the town. A day 
or two afterwards the whole of the alms- 
house inmates were removed to their new 
dwellings, and, after being well supplied 
with wood and coals, were plentifully re- 
galed with a good old English dinner, and 
were allowed to bring such of their rela- 
tives as had been accustomed t» live with, 
or attend upon them, to partake of their 
much-enjoyed entertainment. A sumptu- 
ous dinner has since been given by the 
Mayor and Aldermen (some of whom are 
trustees to the institution) to a numerous 
party of gentlemen residing in the town 
and vicinity. Perhaps there is not in the 
country a similar institution, conferring 
such extensive benefits. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Spade Cultivation.—The Rev. T. BE. Mil- 
ler, of Brockleton, near Tenbury, has al- 
lotted portions of land for spade cultivation, 
We annex a copy of the notice issued on 
the occasion, in the hope that it may meet 
the eye of some landholder who will follow 
the benevolent example. ‘‘ With the view 
to the full employment of time, and espe- 
cially to the encouragement of the industry 
of females and children, it is proposed to 
let to such persons applying for them, as 
shall hereafter be fixed on, portions of land 
at the rate of a quarter of an acre to each 
family, to be cultivated by hand manage- 
ment entirely, and on the following or such 
further conditions as may be thought neces- 
sary :—~ Every thing to be sown or planted 
in rows, and not less than nine inches 
apart. Not more than one-half of each plot 
to be worked as fallow every year. The 
rent to be 6s., free of tithe and poor-rates ; 
to be paid half-yearly. Occupation to be- 
gin at Lady-day, to continue for a year, 
and so on, subject to the usual notice to 
quit. To encourage rariety of produce, 
rewards will be offered for different crops 
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of seeds and vegetables: and occasionally 
assistance given in procuring lime end 
other manure. Of grain—wheat, b 
peas, and vetches, are most desired. 
vegetables—potatoes, turnips, both com- 
mon and Swedes, cabbages, winter greens 
of all kinds, carrots, onions, mangel-wurzel, 
and clover. One great object being to in- 
crease the means of keeping and taking 
proper care of a pig, all such variety as 
shall best contribute to that end will be 
most desirable. And lastly, as the great- 
est object had in view in the proposed 
arrangement, is the enabling families to 
assist themselves, and not be burdensome 
to others; the greatest forbearance in re- 
gard to this, and the most steady and judi- 
cious industry, will be the most noticed 
and most encouraged.” 


HAMPSHUIRE. 


Portsmouth.—By the 9th George 1V. ch. 
21, ** It is enacted that all ships carrying 
emigrants to North America are to be at 
least 5 feet 6 inches between decks; and 
if the passengers and crew consist of 50, 
they must have a regular surgeon ; not to 
take more passengers and crew than three 
to four tons, according to the size of the 
ship, and to be supplied with fifty pounds 
of bread and fifty gallons of water for each 
adult passenger and crew ; two children, 
under the age of 14, or three children un- 
der the age of 7, to be the proportion to one 
adult.’ The number of passengers shipped 
on board the Eveline for Montreal, within 
a few days, by Messrs. Garratt and Gibson, 
of this port, was 166 adults; 24 under the 
age of 14, and 60 under the age of 7 (250); 
and on board the Lord Melville, for the 
sume place, 173 adults, 45 under the age 
of 14, and 94 under the age of 7 (312). 
The emigrants came chiefly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Petworth. The poorer classes 
spoke in high terms of the benevolence and 
generous spirit of the Earl of Egremont. 

Isle of Wight.—A new church on the 
Clif, at West Cowes, is almost completed, 
to accommodate 800 persons, of which 226 
are to be free sittings forever. It is erect- 
ed and endowed at the sole expense of a 
lady of the name of Goodwin, that her 
nephew, Mr. Geneste, a worthy clergyman, 
may have an opportunity of exerting his 
talents for the benefit of his fellow men. 
Application has been made by Mrs. G. to 
the Bishop of Winchester to consecrate 
this church, and the Bishop is quite will- 
ing to doit, provided there be no opposi- 
tion on the part of the patrons or inhabi- 
tants of the Parish, who, it is understood, 
must afford the same additional accommo- 
dation as the New Church, to render such 
an objection valid. Mrs. G. has expended 
upwards of ¢ 5000 in building this church, 
and intends to set apart a sufficient sum by 
way of endowment, and for the repairs of 
the church, out of its own funds and the 
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pew rents. Itis to be a district church, 
conformable to the late Act of Parliament 


a for building and promoting the 
uilding of additional churches. 


HEREFORD, 

The anniversary meeting of the Here- 
fordshire Church Missionary Society was 
held on the 2nd instant, inthe morning, in 
the great room of the Shire Hall, and in 
the evening in the chancel of St. Peter's 
church. The Rev. H. Gipps, Treasurer, 
opened the business of the day, expressing 
his regret that the subscriptions last year 
should have been smaller than usual. 
The amount received was 298/., of which 
2811. had been remitted to the parent so- 
ciety, and the whole sum contributed to 
this institution, since its formation, was 
upwards of 6000/2. 

The joint collections at the two meet- 
ings were 78/. 16s. 10d. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


The Commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate public charities have been at St. Al- 
ban’s. We are given to understand that 
they intend to order all the wills connected 
with the different bequests to be pub- 
lished. A notice board 1s also to be placed 
in the Abbey Church, specifying the titles 
of, and donors to the different charities in 
the town, 


KENT, 

Hythe Friendly Provident Institution.—A 
public meeting was held at the Guildhall, 
Hythe, on the 9th instant; James Watts, 
Esq., Mayor, in the Chair; at which the 
rules and tables of this new society were 
agreed to and adopted. For the plan and 
the tables the society are indebted to the 
Rev. J. T. Becher, M.A., of Southwell, 
who, as well as J. T. Pratt, Esq. (the Bar- 
rister at Law appointed under the Act of 
Parliament to certify the rules of Friendly 
Societies), have most kindly assisted the 
Secretary (Mr. Tiffen) with their advice. 
The management of this Institution is to 
be confided entirely to a Committee of 
Management, elected at the annual meet- 
ing on Whit-Monday, instead of being en- 
trusted to Honorary Members; and both 
males and females, between the ages of ten 
and fifty years, are admissible. Amongst 
the Patrons of this Institution we find the 
names of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, Wm. Deedes, Esq., Sir Ken- 
neth Douglas, Bart.; the Rev. Wm. Brock- 
man, and Mrs. Brockman, of Beachborough, 
Ac. 

Some opposition has arisen amongst the 
parishioners, against the erection of the 
new church at Dover. ‘There has been a 
public vestry meeting on the subject. 
Another meeting is convened for Thursday, 
3rd of May, of the proprietors of messuages, 
lands, and tenements, within the parish, 
under the 59th Geo. III. ch, 154, sec. 24. 


Workmen are now engaged in taking 
down the ancient tower of St. Mildred’s 
church, Canterbury, to give additional ac- 
commodation within the building to the 
parishioners. It is proposed to disburse 
the expense by voluntary contributions. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The piece of plate for which the parish- 
ioners of Sibson and Stebbington lately 
subscribed, as a tribute of respect for the 
manner in which the Rev. Thomas Linton 
discharged his pastoral office during a ten 
years’ residence, as curate, amongst them, 
is a very large and handsome tea-pot, and 
bears a suitable inscription. 

A beautiful private communion service 
was also lately presented to the Rev W. 
P. Purvis, by the parishioners of Wans- 
ford and Thornhaugh. 

Notice was given on Sunday, 8th inst., 
that divine service in St. Michael's 
Church, Stamford, will be discontinued for 
three months, in order to admit of the 
new pewing, and re-arranging the whole 
body of the edifice—a work which will 
cost upwards of 600/.. The parishioners of 
St. Michael's will be accommodated, in the 
interim, with the use of St. Mary's Church 
at those times when the usual alternate 
duty of the latter parish makes it practica- 
ble for the minister and congregation of 
the former to have ingress at St. Mary's. 


MIDDLESEX, 

Poor Laws.—The Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Chester, William Sturges 
Bourne, Nassau William Senior, Henry 
Bishop, Henry Gawler, Walter Coulson, 
and James Traill, Esqrs. have been ap- 
pointed by Government to make a diligent 
and full inquiry into the practical opera- 
tion of the laws for the relief of the poor 
in England and Wales, and into the man- 
ner in which those laws are administered, 


and within one year to report on the 
same. 


A highly respectable meeting of the 
Ladies’ Hibernian Society was held on 
the 1ith inst. at Exeter Hall. The follow- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen were on the 
platform :— Marquis Cholmondeley, Chai- 
man, Earl of Chichester, Viscount Lor- 
ton, Viscount Mandeville, Bishops of 
Chester and Lichfield, Sir Edwin Hayes, 
Bart., M.P., J. E. Gordon, Fsq., M.P., 
Frederick Shaw, Esq., M.P., John Wynne, 
Esq., M.P., W. A. Mackinnon, Fsq., 
M.P., the Rev. D. Hamilton (Knockto- 
pher), Rev. Marcus Beresford, Rev. An- 
drew Brandram, Rev. C. Lane, Henry 
Hamilton, Esq.( Dublin), William Hume, 
Esq. (Dublin), George Finch, Esq., 
General Ashe, Charles Elliott, Esq.&e.&c. 
The object of the Society is to promote 
the Christian education of the female poor 
of Ireland ; and its labours have already 
been attended with the greatest benefits. 
it is honoured with the sanction of our 
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gracious Queen ; and we need only point 
to the vast importance of the early moral 
and religious impressions which children 
owe to a mother's instruction, to satisfy 
the benevolent public that such a society 
is worthy of all support. 

Irish Poor, — Nir. Sadler has given 
wotice that, on the 10th of May, he will 
ipply for leave to bring in a bill for es- 
tablishing a permanent provision for the 
suffering and destitute poor of Ireland by 
levy upon all the real property of that 
part of the United Kingdom, and more 
particularly upon that of the absentees. 

Harrow School.—The Governor's scholar- 
ships for this year have been awarded to 
Mr. John Godley, son of J. Godley, Esq., 
of Killegar, in the county of Leitrim, 
Ireland; and to Mr. W. 8S. Richardson, 
son of Sir John Richardson, of Bedford- 
square, London, 

Consecration of St. Martin's Chapel, 
Spring Gardens, by the Bishop of Leite, 
—On Wednesday morning, the 28th ult., 
the ceremony of consecrating the chapel, 
known by the name of Spring-gardens 
chapel, took place, when the Bishop of 
London delivered a most eloquent dis- 
course from John xx. 19, ‘‘ The same day 
at evening, being the first day of the week, 
when the doors were shut where the dis- 
ciples were assembled for fear of the 
Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, 
and saith, Peace be unto you.” The 8tth 
Psalm was sung prior to the Communion 
Service ; and, at the conclusion, the child- 
ren of the parochial school of St. Martin 
sang the 100th Psalm. 

The income of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, during the last year, 
amounted to 48,2001. 13s. 

By the desire of the Bishop of London, 
great part of the collections on the Fast- 
day, at the places of worship at the West- 
end of the town, were transmitted to 
Bethnal-green, and the other impoverished 
parishes. 

At a meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, held on 
Tuesday, the 3rd instant, the Bishop of 
London in the chair, it was resolved to 
present a memorial to the East India 
Company against the tribute derived from 
idolatrous worship. 

At a Court of Common Council, it was 
resolved to present a petition to Parlia- 
ment, expressive of the approbation of the 
Court in the Government measure of a 
general system of education for Lreland, 
It was also resolved, that the oath re- 
specting the Pope and Pretender be no 
longer administered to such persons as 
shall be elected to serve in corporate 
offices, such oath being unnecessary, 
offensive, and unjust. 

Opening to St. Bride’s Church. — The 
wealthy parishioners of St. Bride's, Fleet- 
street, are at last about to complete the 
avenue to their splendid church by a 


handsome new entrance at the southern 
side. A public vestry, to take the subject 
into immediate consideration, is expected 
to be held shortly. 

Maunday Thursday.—According to an- 
nual custom, his Majesty’s Maundy was 
distributed among 66 elderly poor men, 
and a like number of elderly women, at 
the Military Chapel, Whitehall. 

The Conventicle Act.—A Meeting of the 
Members of the Church of England was 
convened on Wednesday, the 18th instant, 
at Exeter Hall, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of petitioning for an 
alteration of the Conventicle Act. The 
attendance was not numerous.— Mr. Rhind 
stated the object of the Meeting to be to 

lace the Members of the Church of Eng- 

and on an equal footing with Protestant 
Dissenters, in respect of their assembling 
their neighbours or tenantry for the pur- 
pose of religious worship. By the 2¢nd 
of Charles I1., commonly called the Con- 
venticle Act, not more than five persons 
beyond the family were allowed to assem - 
ble to perform religious worship, and an 
offence against the Act was punishable by 
a fine of 20/. to be paid by the preacher, 
and 5s. by each of the audience. The 
Toleration Act of William II]. relieved 
the Protestant Dissenter from the ef- 
fects of this statute by enabling him to 
preach in any building after obtaining a 
licence for the place and for himself, the 
granting of which was rendered compul- 
sory on the Magistrate. By the 52nd of 
George II1., the Act of Charles was mo- 
dified so as to allow of 20 assembling ; and 
what he had now to suggest was, that they 
should petition the Legislature to extend 
the number to 100. By this alteration, 
many gentlemen living in hamlets or vil- 
lages in the country, where the church 
was distant, or where there was no evening 
lecture, would be enabled, without any 
infraction of the law, to assemble their 
tenantry and neighbours in their halls, 
and there read to them the Church prayers, 
and expound the Scriptures!! Mr. Platt 
inquired if any practical inconvenience had 
been sustained from the present state of 
the law. Mr. Rhind said yes ; the present 
Lord Barham, when Sir Charles Noel, 
having been in the habit of assembling his 
neighbours for religious instruction, was 
informed against, and the case being car- 
ried to the Quarter Sessions, he was 
there fined 201. After a few words from 

Mr. Christie, the Rev. Mr. Howell, and 

some other gentlemen, a Petition® was 

read and agreed to, and the Meeting se- 
parated. 
An Order of Council, published on 

Wednesday, the 18th ult., in a supplement 

to the Gazette, directs that no vessel carry- 


* This is a Petition to legalize lay-preaching 
in the Church. 
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ing “fifty passengers, and upwards,” to the 
British possessions on the continent or 
islands of North America, or to the United 
States, shall be cleared out at any port in 
England or Wales, unless such vessel shall 
be provided with a surgeon, who is to con- 
tinue during the whole of the voyage, and 
who shall produce to the officer of the 
Customs, at the port where the ship is to 
be cleared, a certificate of his having 
passed his examination at Surgeons’ Hall, 
in London, or at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Edinburgh or Dublin, or be- 
fore the Medical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; and the Order further 
directs that the vessel shall be furnished 
with a proper supply of medicine, and the 
bedding of the passengers shall be aired 
by exposure on deck daily, whenever the 
weather will permit. The same Gazette 
also contains a similar Order with respect 
to vessels proceeding from Scotland to the 
places above named. 

A Meeting of the North London Auxili- 
ary Bible Society was held on Tuesday, 
the 16th inst., at the School Room in 
Church-street, Islington, the Right Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
inthe chair. ‘The Rev. A. Brandram, one 
of the Secretaries of the Parent Society, 
alluded to the late disputes in that body, 
and stated that, owing to those disputes 
and to the pressure of the times, there had 
been a falling off in the fund during the 
past year, but not to the extent which had 
been anticipated. Mr. Brandram stated, 
that, on the appearance of the cholera in 
this country, the society had set on foot 
inquiries as to the supply of Bibles among 
the poor in different quarters; and they 
had discovered that at Glasgow there were 
not fewer than 5000 families without either 
Bible or Testament. The Kev. Gent. 
also mentioned a fact not very creditable 
to the ‘‘modern Athens,’’—namely, that 
there were in that city 2000 families with- 
out a copy of the Scriptures. Application 
had been made for a supply of Bibles and 
‘lestaments for Norway—a country which 
was peculiarly favourable to the dissemi- 
nation of the word of God. In fact, a 
law existed there by which the clergy 
were prohibited from performing the 
marriage ceremony unless both parties 
could read. The Rev. W. Thompson, 
the Rev. C. Gilbert, and several other 
gentlemen also addressed the meeting. A 
very liberal collection was afterwards 
made at the doors. 

Trinitarian Bible Society. —A meeting of 
the members of the Society was held on 
the 18th instant, at Exeter Hall, for the 
purpose of excluding those members from 
the Society who have imbibed Mr. Irving's 
doctrines. After a warm discussion of 
six hours, a majority was found to be 
against the expulsion of those tinctured 
with the leaven of Regent-square. This 
circumstance, it is said, is likely to cause 
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the breaking up of the Society. The Se- 
cretaries have given in their resignation, 
The reporters were excluded. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Captain Gordon, Rev. 
H. Melville, Rev. Mr. Brown, H. Drum- 
mond, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Hatchard. 

Emigration to Canada.—The London 
Docks have lately presented a scene of un- 
usual bustle and interest, in consequence 
of the sailing of several large ships, bound 
to Quebec and Montreal, with at least 
1,000 men, women, and children on board, 
amongst whom were several respectable 
persons, small tradesmen in London, who 
have disposed of their businesses, and farm- 
ers from the counties near the metropolis, 
with their families. ‘The Bullfinch, and the 
Branken Moore, Captain Sharp, two second 
class vessels, left the Dock with 250 pas- 
sengers on board. Another vessel followed, 
with about 150 passengers. The Justinian, 
Captain Thomas Reay, and the Rosalind, 
Captain Wilson, left the Dock for Quebec 
direct. The ship Esther, of 600 tons bur- 
den, Captain Clarkson, for Montreal, with 
150 passengers, the barque Navarino, of 
600 tons burden, Captain Cragg, for Quebec, 
with 250 passengers, and the barque Crown, 
Cuptain Hopper, 350 tons, with 120 pas- 
sengers on board. 

Accounts have been received from 
Canada to the 24th ult. A strong sensa- 
tion had been created throughout both pro- 
vinces by the proceedings in the Legisla- 
ture of Lower Canada, for imposing a tax 
upon all emigrants arriving in Canada. 
The Act is called an ‘ Act for defraying 
the expenses of providing medical assist- 
ance for such emigrants, and of enabling 
iudigent persons of this description to 
proceed to the places of their destina- 
tion.”” The Trade Committee of Quebec 
had petitioned against the passing of the 
Act, as being likely to afford great as- 
sistance to vessels of the United States, 
who had obtained a decided preference in 
the conveyance of emigrants to Canada. 
‘The Quebec Emigrant Society had peti- 
tioned in favour of the Act. 

Van Dieman’s Land Agricultural Com- 
pany.—At the Annual General Meeting of 
this Association, held on the 14th inst. for 
the purpose of receiving the Report rela- 
to its affairs,—B. Pearse, Esq., M. P., 
Governor, in the Chair,—the Report was 
highly favourable to the interests of the 
Company. 

The produce of the flocks had realised 
hich prices; and it was matter for con- 
sideration whether the grain, which was 
only 4s. per bushel in the colony, should 
not be forwarded to this country. Every 
thing had been settled with Government 
on the subject of the grant of lands, and 
the people had evinced industrious and 
honest habits, all of whom were in a pros- 
perous condition. There had been laid 
out in land 30,5002. ; in sheep, 30,7171.; in 
houses, 4970/. ; in cattle, 41971. ; in horses, 
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4129]., &Ac., making a total outlay of 
91,594. About S80ol. was due to the 
Company in the Colony ; and the produce 
this year, by the sale of rams, wheat, Xc., 
was expected to be 8501/. TheCompany’s 
flocks amount to 934. 

The people on the Company's lands had 
all evinced honest and industrious habits ; 
the use of ardent spirits was limited, and 
the labourers well off. Agricultural ser- 
vants earned from thirty to fifty guineas a 
year; shepherds obtained from 50U. to 607. ; 
and mechanics readily obtained 10s. per 
day. A Savings Bank, with the concur- 
rence of the (;overnor, was to be esta- 
blished; and it was recommended by the 
Directors, that some provision should be 
made for the religious education of the 
persons on the Company's lands, who now 
amounted to 450 persons in all, viz. 327 
men, 41 women, and 78 children. The 
Directors had sent out several useful men 
to the Colony, consisting of shepherds, 
masons, bricklayers, with their families. 
About ninety-six mules of road had been 
completed oa the Company's grant; and 
the other works were in progress to render 
the lands fit for sale to respectable settlers. 
The produce of the land would now be 
sufficient to pay all the expenses in the 
Colony. It was proposed to permit those 
persons who were poor to pay their rent 
in produce. 

NORFOLK. 

Yarmouth.—The Sylvan left our Quay 
on Tuesday, the 10th, with upwards of 100 
emigrants on board, bound for Quebec and 
Montreal. 

The Preston, belonging to a Preston, 
Esq., of this port, which sailed on Thurs- 
day, April tvth, for North America, had 

not sufficient room for the emigrants en- 
gaged ; the owner is, therefore, under the 
necessity of hiring another vessel from 
London to carry the remainder. ‘The 
Preston had 110 passengers on board. The 
director of the Prayer-book and Homily 
Society distributed bibles, prayer be oks, 
homries, and tracts, gratuitously, among 
the emigrants. 

In the city of Norwich there were, a few 
weeks ago, no less than 12,000 persons, out 
of a total population of 70,000, receiving 
parochial relief! In one parish, the rates 
amount to no less than thirty shillings in 
the pound ! 


A society has been established in the 
Hundred of Launditch for promoting and 
rewarding good conduct, and encouraging 
industrious habits amongst the working 
class. It has already met with liberal sup- 
port from the resident gentry and clergy, 
amongst whom are the Hlon. Geo. J, Milles, 
President : the Hon. Gen. Fitzroy +m 
Coke, Esq. M.P.; Sir C. M. Clarke, J. D. 
Hill, F.W. Keppel, Fsqrs., &c.; and from 
the importance of its objects, we trust that 
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it will not only meet with general patron- 
age in that hundred, but will be imitated 
throughout the county. Rewards, varying 
from 10s, to 5/., are otfered to servants who 
have lived longest in the same places; to 
team-drivers never having returned home 
intoxicated ; toshepherds rearing the great- 
est (proportionate) number of lambs; to 
cottagers producing the greatest quantity 
of onions, potatoes, honey, and wax; to 
workmen bringing up the largest families 
without parochial relief; to cottagers’ wives 
knitting the greatest quantity of stockings, 
socks, or gloves; and to the best plough- 
man; also an addition of 20 per cent. to 
deposits in savings banks (not being less 
than 2/., nor more than 5i.) by single la- 
bourers between 15 and 25 years of age ; 
and two pecks of malt each to the twenty 
labourers having brewed oftenest in their 
own houses in 1852. The ploughing match 
has just taken place at Litcham; it was 
numerously attended and well contested, 
and seemed to give great zest to the com- 
petitors. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

A large and very handsome full-toned 
organ, made by the celebrated Mr. Bishop, 
who so much improved the one in St. 
Mary's Church, 1s now erecting in the 
Church of the parish of All Saints, in this 
city. The beautiful interior of this noble 
edifice, the architect of which was Dean 
Aldrich, has never until now had the ad- 
vantage of such an useful decoration as an 
organ ! 

We are informed that Sir Alexander 
Croke has set out half an acre of land upon 
the Otmoor allotment to the hamlet of 
Studley to every poor man within that 
hamlet, to be cultivated by spade hus- 
bandry ; and it is recommended to the 
owners and occupiers of land in the town- 
ships of Charlton, Fencot, Moorcot, and 
other Moor Towns, to do the same, if they 
have any wish to berefit the poor inhali- 
tants. 

Ihe tithes in the parish of Harpsden, 
near Henley, were in 1780, 150/,, the local 
rates 100/., and the taxes 172/. In 18351, 
the tithes were 6401., local rates 4501., and 
taxes Svvl.* 

SOMERSETSHUIRE., 

Bath.— Church Missionary Society.— A 
numerous and respectable assembly at- 
tended the 14th Anniversary of the Bath 
Auxiliary to this Society, held at the Up- 
per Rooms, on the 10th Apnil; Sir Wil- 


* Very probably the tithes may be very low 
still. Nothing can be more idle than to give 
single statements of this kind. They prove no- 
thing whatever. The Editor knows a large pa- 
rish where the tithes were very nearly doubled 
in the lowest and worst times for agriculture ; 
and yet where they were still so low that out of 
160 or 170 tithe payers, not one objected, al- 
though the incumbent, from want of glebe, &c., 
was entirely at their mercy.—Ep. 
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ham Cockburn in the Chair, who addressed 
the meeting in behalf of its object. The 
Kev. J. Pears (one of the Secretaries ) 
then read the report. The funds of the 
Auxiliary have suffered diminution by 
the deaths and removal of some of the old 
subscribers, but there is a gratifying in- 
crease from the country around. Captain 
Lye, R.N., Treasurer to the Bath Asso- 
ciation, read the Finance report. The re- 
ceipts of the past year amounted to 590/., 
of which 550d. (a larger sum than any here- 
tofore) had been remitted to the Parent 
Society. The aggregate amount of the do- 
nations in the room, and of the collections 
at the doors, was 96d. 

The collections made at the several 
churches and chapels in Bath, on the Fast 
Day, in aid of the Asylum for the mainte- 
nance and instruction of young females in 
household work, amounted to 3771. 17s. 11d. 

Taunton.—A Mendicity Society has been 
formed at this place under the most pro- 
mising auspices. 

Emigration. (Extract from a private 
Letter from Bristol)—‘‘I have been on 
board the Airth ry Castle tosee the Frome 
Emigrants previous to their sailing for 
Quebec. The number sent by this vessel 
is 151; the total expense is as near as pos- 
sible 1000/., 2001. of which was raised by a 
public subscription, and the remaining 8001. 
from the poor’s rates: and in this sum of 
10002, 1s included fares to Quebec, board, 
necessary utensils for the voyage, of all 
sorts, which are to be the property of 
each emigrant as they are served out, pas- 
sage from Quebec to Montreal, and 20s. 
money, each adult, and 10s. each child, to 
be given them on their arrival, to begin 
the world with. 

‘* The emigrants have also a comfortable 
provision of clothing, in part the result of 
private benevolence, many respectable 
persons having undertaken the care of one 
family. 1 saw their first rations served out 
tu them by the overseers ; the allowance is 
half a pound of good salt beef per head per 
day ; of cheese, half a pound to a berth of 
Six persons per day ; and tea, three-quar- 
ters of an ounce to same number ; they 
have coffee’ also, and sugar, and every- 
thing plain, good, and wholesome, to ren- 
der their voyage comfortable. I should 
have said the 1000/. included their remaval 
from Frome to Bristol, with luggage, Xc., 
and the expenses of overseer’s journeys, 
Xc., to arrange. Onthe whole, the outfit 
is at once creditable to the good manage- 
ment and benevolent feelings of the peo- 
ple of Frome. 

‘The allowance of provisions is wrote 
out in a plain hand, and hung up between 
decks, so that each person may see what 
he is allowed, and see that he has bis al- 
lowance. The berth No. 14, for which this 
is the allowance, contains a man and wife 
and five children 

‘* Meat, per week, 22lhs. ; biscuit, 35lbs. ; 


potatoes, Gibs. ; Tea, tlozs.; coffee, 
fozs.; sugar, ilb. 120zs. ; butter, ilb..120zs.; 
lard, ilb.8ozs.; flour, 7lbs. Sozs.: peas, 
three pints anda half; water, 49 gal- 
lons. 

‘* Utensils for the voyage, afterwards the 
property of each :— 

‘*One oval tin pot, one tin tea-kettle, 
one iron frying-pan, two knives and forks, 
twocups and saucers, four table spoons, 
four drinking cups, two tin dishes, one 
stone jar, one smoothing iron, one bible. 

To be served out in Quebec—two blan- 
kets, one pair of new shoes each, a spade, 
and a few other tools for a shoemaker, 
(the man’s trade,) and a quantity of lea- 
ther, besides the money as above.” 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Bishop of the Diocese has given his 
consent to a church being erected in Hlors- 
ley Fields, Wolverhampton, by the friends 
of the Rev. H. Dalton, and they have pur- 
chased a site, and advertised for plans and 
estimates of the intended structure, which 
is to hold fifteen hundred persons. 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton.—-A Vestry Meeting took place on 
the 6th inst,, on the subject of Emigration, 
when some facts were stated by the parish 
officers which but too plainly indicate the state 
of this town. It seems that, within the last 
three years, 11,467/ have been expe nied to 
find employment for 975 paupers, without 
including the number of their families; whilst 
their earnings only amount to 1799/., leaving a 
dead loss to the parish of 9688 And if 
against these earnings the expense of tools, 
sheds, overlookers, &c. be set off, the whole 
will be found a dead loss. So that here is 
nearly 4000/. a-year expended for the employ- 
ment of persons who ought to be in @ situa- 
tion to maintain themselves. 

The Earl of Egremont has sent off to Ca- 
nada 1000 paupers at his own expense, and 
paid 1500/. into the hands of the Secretary of 
the Canada Company for their use on their 
arrival at that place. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, of Basby, is about 
to let six acres of old grass land for spade culti- 
Vv itl n, in lots of « ne rood ¢ wh, to the poor, iD 
addition to twenty acres let for the same pur- 
pose two years since. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Allotments of Land.—The Ear) of Har- 
rowby has recently granted roods and half 
roods of land to forty families inthe parish 
of Bishampton, Worcestershire, to be cul- 
tivated for gardens. 

Broomsqrove Grammar School. —The Rev. 
Mr. Popham has notified to the Trustees of 
the Grammar School at Broomsgrove his in- 
tention of resigning the Mastership of that 
foundation at Midsummer next. The Rev. J. 
Jacob has been nominated by T. H. Cookes, 
Eesy., of Be utley, as his successor. 
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YORKSHIRE, 

Brafferton Church.—The Church of Braf- 
ferton, the body of which has been rebuilt 
under Mr. Pulchett’s direction, was re-opened 
fur public service on 6th inst. Twelve Clergy- 
men attended in their robes—Rev. W. Gray, 
Vicar of Brafferton, and Prebendary of Ripon, 
who read prayers; the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripon, who preached ; Rev. Mr. Webber, 
Prebendary of Ripon, and Rev. Robert Poole, 
Vicar of Ri n Minster, who officiated at the 
altar; Rev J. Charge, Rector of Copgrove &c. 
The rebuilding of the Church has cost about 
1000/., nearly the whole raised by subscription, 
without any assessment. 

Hull.— Church Missionary Society.—The 
Anniversary Meeting of the above Society 
was held on the 16th inst, at St. John’s Church. 
The Chair was taken by the Rev. Thos. Dikes, 
and the meeting was addressed in support 
of the resolutions proposed by the Rev. y: H. 
Woodward, the Reverends G. Berkeley, J. W. 
Dew, J. King, J. Srop, H. Venn, W. Knight, 
&e. ; and the following is the total amount 
of the collections at the various Churches 
in the town of Hull—22a/. 9s. 

New District Church at Morley.—An 
order of his Majesty's Council, under the 
provisions of the 58th Geo. III., cap 45, sec. 
21, is now in course of enrolment in the High 
Court of Chancery for making, constituting, 
and appointing the new Church of St. Peter 
at Morley, a district Parish Church. The 
district assigned, is that part of the Township 
of Morley which lies to the north east of 
the Wakefield and Bradford Turnpike road, 
and the whole of the Township of Churwell. 


WALES, 

The first stone of Llansillan Church Tower, 
in the county of Denbigh, was laid on the 
Mth ult., by the Rev. W. Jones, Vicar, who 
delivered a short and appropriate address. 
The plan is a neat Gothic structure, of the 
era of Edward IIIL., designed by Mr. Stead, 
architect of Lianymynech. When completed, 
the work will evince the liberality of the 
parishioners. The contractor's estimate is 528/. 


SCOTLAND, 


Church Accommodation in Glasgow.—The 
late Government Census of 1831 returns the 
population of Glasgow at 201,426 souls, Of 
these, less than one half are above 12 years of 
age, and, in ecclesiastical language, “examinable 
yersons.”” The sittings provided by the estab- 
hed Churches and Chapels of the city and 
suburbs do not, however, exceed 50,928 ; thus 
leaving 62,788 “examinable persons” for whose 
relizious instruction the Establishment has 
made no provision. The number of sittings in 
the Chapels of Dissenters, Episcopalians, and 
Roman Catholics, is 42,497, making, with 
those of the Established Church, 73,425 sittings 
in all the places of worship in this city and 
suburbs ; still leaving 20,921 persons above 
twelve vears of age to whom no Church or 
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Chapel is —who, living within the bounds 
of this Christian city, are not numbered with 
the members of any Christian Church. 

On the 11th. instant, the new Church of Kin- 
ross, which is a great ornament to the place, 
was first opened for divine worship by the min- 
ister, who, for the occasion, had been presented 
with an elegant gown by the ladies of his con- 
gregation. It is a remarkable coincidence, that 
at the very hour of the opening of Kinross 
church, the neighbouring one of the parish of 
Cleish was in a state of conflagration, whereby 
it was reduced to bare walls and rubbish, owing 
to the stove being overheated, and igniting the 
timber work. Very fortunately the congregation 
had not met, pe no personal injury was sus- 
tained. 

The King has been pleased to present the 
Rev. Colin Mackenzie, hia. to the church at 
Shieltack or Shieldag, in the parish of Apple- 
cross, in the Presbytery of Lochearron and 
Shire of Ross, vacant by the transportation of 
the Rev. Roderick M‘Rae to the church and 
trish of Applecross. The King has also 
wen pleased to present the Rev. Alexander 
Murray Macgregor to the Church at Au- 
characle, in the parishes of Kilchoan, island of 
Finnan, in the Poadiyteny of Mull and Shire 
of Argyll, vacant by the transportation of 
Mr. Dunean Campbell to the church of 
Inverary. 


—~——_— 


IRELAND, 

Tithes.—The Bill for facilitating the re- 
covery of Tithes in certain casesin Ireland, and 
for the relief of the Established Clergy, has 
been printed. The advance to be made by the 
Lord Lieutenant to any individual Clergyman 
on account of the arrears due to him in 1831 is 
in no cases to exceed 5007. ; and upon his being 
declared entitled to relief under the Act, his 
right to tithes for the year 1831 shall cease and 
determine, and be vested in the Crown. — Lord 
Milton has addressed the following letter to the 
Agent of his father’s (the Earl of Fitzwilliam) 
estates in the county of Wicklow :— 

“Dear Chaloner,—The information that 
you have imparted to me that a meeting has 
been held in one of the townlands of the parish 
of Kilcommon, with a view to withold the 
tithe and church cess, has caused me great re- 
gret. Iwas in hopes that the inhabitants of 
our part of the country had too deep sense of 
the importance of respecting’ the rights of aa 
perty, and of obeying the laws, to permit them 
to contemplate what I can call by no other 
name than a scheme of spoliation and robbery. 
It seems that the occupier proposes to withhold 
payment of tithe, &e. ; but let me ask, What 
is it that entitles the occupier himself to the 
land he occupies? Is it not the law which 
sanctions the lease by which he holds it? The 
law gives him a right to the cattle which he 
rears on his land, to the ploughs with which 
he cultivates it, and to the car in which he 
carries his produce to market—the law also 
gives him his ri¢ht to nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce of his land, but the same law assigus the 
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other tenth to another person. In this dis- 
tribution of the produce of the land, there is no 
injustice, because the tenant was perfectly 
aware of it when he entered upon his land; 
but in any forcible change of the distribution 
there would be great injustice, because it would 
be a transfer of property from one person to 
another without an equivalent —in other 
words, it would be a robbery. The occupier 
must also remember that the rent he pays to 
the landlord is calculated _ the principle of 
his receiving only nine-tenths of the produce. 
If he were entitled to the other tenth, the rent 
which we should call upon him to pay would 
be proportionably Moker All our land is 
valued to the tenants upon this principle; but 
if tithes &e. are swept away without an equi- 


valent, we shall adopt a different principle, and 
the landlord, not the tenant, will be roe 
This consideration may, perhaps, be sufficient 
to induce the tenants to pay what is due from 
them ; but, nevertheless, , pes beg that you 
will enforce upon them the necessity of making 
these payments; and I beg that you will take 
immediate measures for making me acquainted 
with the names of those who have refused to 
pay either their composition or their church 
cess. * Mitton. 

“Grosvenor Place, March 10, 1832.” 

The Rev. C. Strong has been appointed 
to the living of Finlas; the Rev. W. lickey, 
to the Rectory of Wexford ; and the Rev. Mr. 
Chapman to the Rectary of Kilcormack. 





SCLENCE. 


ACCURACY OF CHRONOMETERS. 


We can advance no better evidence of the 


advantage of the Government offering re- - 


wards for the improvement of science than by 
pointing to the results of the last year’s trial 
of chronometers at the Royal Observatory, 
and contrasting them with the particulars of 
the trials in former years, thus showing the 
gradual improvement and increasing accuracy 
of performance of the several chronometers 
that gained the respective prizes. The public 
are aware that the Lords of the Admiralty 
give annual premiums to the three artists 
whose instruments perform with the least 
variation from mean time within prescribed 
limits. At the last annual trial of skill the 
prizes were awarded to the following makers, 
whose chronometers have been repeatedly pur- 
chased at former times by the Government. 
The errors at the close of the trial, as computed 
by the Astronomer Royal, and determined by 
what is called the trial number, were as 
follows :— 
Mr. Cotterell, Oxford Street - - 2°93 
Mr. C. Frodsham, Jun., Change Alley 3°65 
Mr. Webster, Cornhill - - - 373 

But the actual error on any of their rates during 
the year did not amount to one second of time: a 
degree of accuracy unprecedented in three chro- 
nometers at any of the former trials, in which 
more than five hundred have been submitted 
for observation; so perfectly were they ad- 
justed, that either would have enabled a ma- 
riner to navigate a vessel round the world 
with less than one mile error in longitude at 
the close of the voyage. 


ZINC PLATES FOR THE ROOFING OF BUILDINGS, 


Zinc, rolled in large plates, is now a good 
deal employed as a substitute for lead and 
slates, in the roofing of buildings, both in 
Britain and on the continent. ‘The great ad- 
vantage of these plates of zine is their lightness, 


. 
being about one-sixth part of the weight of 
lead. They do not rust, which is another 
great advantage, and has led to the employ- 
ment of zine pipes both for cold and hot 
water. No covering is better adapted for 
verandas and summer-houses. 


LAND COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 


A plan is set forth by Mr. Henry Fairbairn, 
the object of which is to form a land com- 
munication between England and Ireland, by 
way of Portpatrick. The following is the 
outline of Mr. Fairbairn’s proposition :— 

He says, “‘the projected work, although 
vast, may be executed without any extra- 
ordinary expense or difficulty, The distance 
from the extremity of the breakwater at Dona- 
ghadee to Portpatrick, in the West of Scotland, 
is fifteen miles, of which about one mile and a 
half is covered by the intervening Copeland 
Isles, which lie direct across the Channel, 
about four miles and a half from Donaghadee. 
The soundings between the Copeland and 
Irish shore being uniformly shallew, in no 
instance exceeding eight fathoms, it is apparent 
that the magnitude of the work is diminished 
in the remaining nine miles and a half from 
the island to the coast of Scotland. Here the 
soundings are various, from ten to thirty and 
forty, and about mid-channel reaching to a 
depth of ninety-eight fathoms, the deepest 
soundings cburvells in the whole Irish 
Channel.” 

Mr. Fairbairn proposes to connect the 
islands at this point by a broad causeway ; 
and if this be a work of great labour, so it is 
certain that we possess the means to execute it 
greater than ever came into the power of one 
nation. While mountains of stone exist on 
the edge of the sea at Portpatrick, our prisons 
are crowded with thousands of useful la- 
bourers; and when we consider the abun- 
dance of material, the low cost of the labour of 
convicts, and the power of the inclined plane, 
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it is apparent that a barrier may be raised here 
of Egyptian magnitude,durability, and strength, 
while it nik not materially obstruct the 
navigation of the channel. The passage being 
_ by the north of Ireland, crossing the 
channel on a rail-way to be laid on the pass, 
and from Portpatrick to a point striking the 
rail-way now in the act of formation from 


Carlisle to Neweastle, and southward on that 
in contemplation from Carlisle to Man- 
chester, and thence on the Birmingham 
rail-way to London, a single day will bring 
the corn, cattle, and linens of ‘a Si devuab 
the most populous manufacturing districts of 


England, to London. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Marshall’s Naval Biography, Vol. III. Part IT. 
Svo. 15s. boards. 

Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, 2 vols. 8vo. 
If, 48, 

MEDICAL. 

A Clinical Report of the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ear, with Remarks on the Deaf 
and Dumb, by J. H. Curtis. 

Stafford on the Spine, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Ingleby on Uterine Hemorrhage, #vo. 12s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

illustrations of Political Economy, No. III, 
Brooke and Brooke. 

The Farm,a Tale, by Harrict Martineau. 1s. 6d. 

Kidd's Guide to Herne Bay. Woodcuts by 
Bonner, is. 6d. 

Visit to London, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s Dudley Castle. 1s. 6d. 

Powell's Duties of Executors and Administra- 
tors. lamo. 3s. 6d. 

A Tale of Tories. 18mo,. 2s. 6d. 

Irving's Cetechism of Botany. 18mo. Is. 

The Officer’s Manual. I2mo. 5s. 

Austin on Jurisprudence. 8vo. 12s. 

Gordon on Locomotion, by means of Steam 
Carriages on Common Roads. Svo. 12s. 

Melange in English and French, by Marin. de 
la Voye. Royal 18mo, 5s. 6d. 

Vigne’s Six Months in America, 2 vols. small 
vo. 1/, 

Ballingall on the Improvement of the Mercan.- 
tile Navy. &vo, 12s. 

Scott on Lavements. Royal 12mo, 7s. 

Thurgar’s Genders of French Nouns. 2s. 6d. 

Mac Cullock’s Commercial Dictionary. 8vo. 
2/, 108. 

Valpy’s Classical Library of English Transla- 
tions, No, XXIX. 4s. 6d. (completing Plutarch’s 
Lives, 7 vols.) 

Account of Ann Jackson. 18mo. 2s. 

Rammohun Roy's Exposition of the Judicial 
and Revenue Systems of India. Svo. 6s. 

Southey’s Peninsular War. Vol. II]. 4to. 2/.10s. 

Mrs. Child's Little Girl’s Own Book. 4s. 6d. 

Young's Elements of Mechanics, }2mo., 10s. 6d, 

The British Archer. 4to. 14s. 


POETRY. 

Waterloo, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 

Poland, Homer, and other Poems, fcap. vo. 
4s. Gal, 

Bowring'’s Cheskian Poetry. 12mo. 7s. 

Immortality of the Soul, and other Poems, by 
David Mallock, A.M. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Maternal Sketches, and other Poems, by Miss 
Rutherfoord. Post #vo. 7s. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Rural Rector; or, Sketches of Manners, 
Learning, and Religion, in a Country Parish. 3 
vols. 12m0, 

Prayers adapted for a Season of Sickness, by 
J.H. Raven, M.A, 18mo. 3d. 

Bibliophobia, a Sequel to Bibliomania. svo. 
4s. 6d.; 1. p. 8s. Gd. 


Cattermole’s Sermons. Sm. 8vo. 7s. 

Faber’s Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, 2 vols. 
Svo. 1. Gs. 

Wynyard's Sermons. 8vo. 12s, 

Girdiestone’s New Testament, with a Com. 
mentary. 8vo. 0s. 

Robinson’s Christian Privilege. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Martin’s Christian Philosophy. 18mo., 6s. 

Juvenile Sunday Library. Vol. I. 4s. 

Park on Prophecy, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. 1. (Ernesti’s Insti- 
tutes, translated by Terrot.) 12mo. 5s. 

Beren’s Private Devotions for the Week. 18mo. 
Is. 3d, 

Turobull’s Laws of Christ. 12mo, 5s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
FROM MAR, 27 TO APL, 26, 


Thermometer. Barome' er. 
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Highest.) Lowest.| Highest. } Lowest 


Tues. 27] 54 | 33 | 29.99 
Wed. 28 SO | 3l 29.9] 
Thur. 29 | 54 | 29 29,95 
Frid. 30 54 | 30 BOSS 
Satur. 31] 58 | 35 | 29.72 
Sund. 1 51 | 36 29.89 
Mond. 2 59 29 30.15 
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29.92 | 
29.86 
29.90 
29.76 | 
29.70 

29.74 

DO.05 | 
30.16 | 
30.40 | 
30.29 


Tuesd. 63 27 30.41 
Wed 4 63 
Thurs. 5 67 


29 30.50 
33 30.41 


Frid. 6 57 ‘ 30.33 | 380.20 
Satur. 7 Sl ‘ 30.19 | BOLO 
Sund. 8 54 33 30.10 | 30.05 


Mond. 9 57 20 
Tues. 10 57 | 
Wed. 11 54 
Thur. 12 51 | 
Frid. 15 58 | 36 29.85 
Satur. 14] 60 | 39 | 29.80 
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4 BOLTS | 30.05 
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29.75 
29.60 
29.65 
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29.75 
29.70 


31 30.12 
BO | 29.90 


Sund. 15 57 45 29.90 
Mond.16 | 66 37 29,96 
Tues. 17 59 41 29.94 
Wed. 18 | 65 45 29.92 
Thur. 19 | 68 50 29.80 


Frid. 20 67 49 29.82 | 29.72 
Satur. 21 57 | 80 29.80 | 29.70 
Sund, 22 56 | 50 29.75 | 29.62 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISIT FUNDS. 
FROM MAR. 24 To APRIL 24, 1832. 
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| 3 per ct. Consols, Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3 percent. | New 3'y per cent. 











4 per cent, 1826. 
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¥ 
Highest....., 854 844 923 934 101 
Lowest...... 83} S24 * 908 
| —_—— _——— - _——= - ee } 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. zx India Stock _ |e Exchequer Bills, | India Bonds. - 
Highest..... 163 1973 9064 14 pm. 3 pm. 
Lowest...... 163 1934 200 9 nl 3 dis. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the li asad of R.W. snl 5, Bank Chambers, , Lothbury. 














| cr 
| Price. | Div, me Price. | Div 
Grand Junction Canal ......... | 2324 “43 | Chartered Gas Co...........0008 50 | 3 
Birmingham and Liverpool do. 33 | PRR Bis snccccicecstscdcusscdens | 42 | 2.6 
Birmingham GE. Ssccéectacscsicec’ 2374 12.10 Albion Assurance Co............ | 69 | 3.10 
Ellesmere do.........cscececeeseeee| ee Se ON eee ene lo | 10 
Kennet and Avon do............ S 2a Sk ee eee 135 | 7 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... | 430 | 20 | Imperial do............0.0000008 _ 104 | 5.5 
Leicester and Northamp. do...| 80 4 | | West Middlesex Water Works.| 73 \¢ 
Recitals Qiu: cece ssicsetdstecessis i & | 4 | Geen Junction do. ....00...00. 52 | 2.10 
Trent and Mersey do............ 640 87.10 | Can: BO Lame OO. cccccccccsccese | 42 | 13.6 
Liver and Maneh. Railroad | 200 9 | King's ¢ ao Shares ......... 90 || 
LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN EXCHANGE, Monpay, Apri 23. 
ENGLISH, per ¢ arter s. s. , $. s 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk ... 43 a 58 | Grey Peas.............cccccsssesscececees 33 a 35 
IT esuebiaccecdndanins sbuemaiababe OD a OO | Pigeon Beams cciccsccccicicccscccccddses bea 42 
Norfolk and Lincoln (white )...... CO a: Ri Tae Beira it civieeie ies . Ba 34 
YG ccccvscsspevevivnccducdsetensseiuscegiie SH Gt Gita FI vcocacecssnstdsdhntaicalas 25 a 27 
Barley (Grinding ) .........ccccsesseees 24 a 28 PROMI o ccntignecacebdicishecstbudpdade - 16a 23 
————— (Malting ) .....cccccosccccceees 34 a 37 | Feed Scebede casacecsesevcsssonacesunsenes 15 a 20 
WS PWG sancscecccsacécrinaiuasadeains 82 a 34 | Flour (per sack, Town made) ...., . 55 a 60 
BERBER scrccsciaccsscsdstescendsnescsese 35 a 37 | Essex and Kent .............c0cceees 44a 5 





PRICE OF HOPS, .per Cwt. 





fh Leh , ve ee 5 
FOGe TNO oc ncudtossickineens ee tS Ce 8 eee 110 to 3 16 
es, MUD clcciGinisacsvinetcdates & 6 to G G6} TOBG and 1827 ccccccccccccccccces 2 O0Oto3 5b 
Se TG i rcccnicccnisabananea > £ ha se Se eee ees ee 3 0to 38 10 
Sf Re eee 3 10 to 4 10 | Old Olds. 
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The purchases of prime Hops are continued, and t patos es remain very firm. 


SMITHF IEL D. —Apetl 23. 
To sink the Offal per stone of sib. 


a é a * Cs ae §. d, 
PN CI ciscuincévnidarinserts BSB Oa S GS | Larme COWES coccccccecccscccccccs 4 6a5 
SORTED <cancssscschaatavateninenss 2 2a2 4 | Suckling Calves ................. 0 0a0 O 
Sheep ( (prime Southdowns)... 3 10 a 4 8 | Large Hogs ..............cceeeeeees 0 0a0 0 
_ rae 2° Ga 2 10 | Senall Porkters.....ccccccccccccccece 4 4a5b 
RAGED oiscacsnsvusicnninaiibantibets 5 OaG O 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts 2,224 | Sheep 15,550 | Calves 87] Pigs 140. 
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March %. G. HARRISON, Ebury-street, Pim- 
lico, builder.—J. H. DAVY, Parker-street, Drury- 
lane, coach-wheelwright.—G. WARE, Cranborne, 
Dorsetshire, ironmonger.—D. MBEAN, jun. Liver- 
pool, merchant.—L. F. COHEN, Brighton, printer 
and publisher.—John BALLINGER Orchard-place, 
Kingsland road, grocer and cheesemouger. — HH. 
HEWETSON, Strand, carpet-dealer.—C. l. WEBB, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, coal-merchant. — Bb, 
KENT, hungay, Suffolk, innkeeper. 


April 3. Joseph BADCOCK, Shrivenham, Berk- 
shire, linen-draper and grocer.—R, BUNTING, St. 
John-st., Clerkenwell, lapidary.—R. THORNION, 
Horsham, Sussex, common brewer.—). BEARD, 
Marple-bridge, within Ludworth, Derbyshire, corn- 
dealer and inukeeper.—S. HORSEFALL, Sowerby- 
bridge, Halifax, dyer —J. WATHIEN, Rodborough, 
Gloucestershire, clothier.—J. MERCER, Thrapston, 
Northamptonshire, innkeeper or innholder. — J. 
AUBREY, atton-garden, money-scrivener and 
board and lodging-house-keeper.—I1. LOON, Corn- 
wall-road, Waterloo-road, grocer,—R. ELLIS, Ci- 
rencester, Gloucestershire, mercer and draper. 


April 6. J. CARTER, Worksop, Nottingham, 
corn-factor.—P. TURNER, Norwich, coufectioner. 
—W.H. MAY, Great George-street, Mansion-house, 
London, merchant.— S$. PARKER Argy|i-place, 
Regent-street, lamp-maker.—W. MAKSHA LL, [lol- 
born-bars, pocket-book-maker.—J. and G. GOBLF, 
Kentish-buiidings, Southwark, hop-factors. — W. 
‘TAY LOR, Malden, gunpowder-manufacturer. 


April 0. Everard ESAM, ‘Thame, Oxfordshire, 
draper.—W. SCORAH, East Retford, N otts, cabinet- 
maker.—J. ORBELL, Great Henney, Essex, miller. 
—J.GALLIER, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, car- 

nter. — KR. WAYLING, jun., late of Ramsay, 

‘ssex, butcher.—T. HAYNES, Great Yarmouth, 
cabinet-maker.—R. HENSEY, Drury-lane, timber- 
merchant.—N. NEWLAND and Il, WHLIE, Port- 
sea, drapers.—J. NICHOLS and T. WALTER 

Skinner-strest, ironmongers.—J. LATHAM, late of 
Lianelliy, Carmarthenshire, spirit-merchant. — C. 
LEACH, Great Manor-street, Chelsea, baker and 
corn-chandler.—J. PINKEMAN, late of the Ihree 
John's, White Lion-street, Pentonville, licensed vic- 
tualler.—R. WILKINSON, Copthall-buildings, ac- 
countant.—J. S. AKERS, Birmingham, victualler, 
—R. J. W. POWER, Havant, Southampton, fell- 
monger, woolstapler, and parchment-maker. 


April 13. R. HEWITT, Upper Thames-street, 
merchant and commission agent.—J. FURNEAUX, 
late of Princes-street, Red Liou-squere, & of Green- 
street, Theobald’s-road, dealer.—IF. 11. N. DRAKE, 
Colyton, Devonshire, tile-desler and tile-manufac- 
turer —H, HOWARD, London-wal), looking-glass 
menufacturer.—T, RY DER, Mount-row, Lambeth, 
hat-manufacturer, — J. H. BICKNELL, late of 
Stratford.upon-Avon, corn-dealer.—G, DUNMAN, 
Bow lane, iron and tin-plate agent.—W. BLACK- 
NELL, Bourne End, Northchurch, Hertfordshire, 
retailer of beer. 


April 17. 8. TURNER, Ball's Pond, Islington, 
builder. — W. Hk. GARDINER, Norton Folgate, 
ironmonger. — W. J. WARD, Bermondsey street, 
Southwark, wine and apirit-merchant.—K. H. VIN- 
SON aad W. SHOU Lis, of the Maze, Borough, & 


BANKRUPTS. 


also of Tower-street, City, carpenters and builders, 
—t. J. HURRULL, formerly of Lisson-grove South, 
but now of York-street, Portman-square, surgeon 
and apothecary.—J. J. HOGG, Great Yarmouth, 
hatter.—W. 11, WILLIAMS, Newport, Morimouth- 
shire, corn and provision merchant.—I. and Eb. 
BROCKBANK, Carlisle, timber-merchants, — J. 
BROADBENT, Hhllhouse, Huddersfield, shop- 
keeper, clothier, and pawnbroker.—J. JUBY, Nor- 
wich, money-scrivener.—J, HAWORTH. Burnley, 
Lancashire, ironmonger.—R. VINCENT, Bristol, 
tailor.—t. SMLiH, Bristol, currier.—W. L. RO- 
BINSON, Henbury, Gloucestershire, innholder,— 
E. MACE, sen., Osnaburgh-street, Regent's Park, 
coach-wheelwright.—P. RACHAEL, Hlosier-lane, 
glass-dealer.—F. SHERLEY, Hayes, Middlesex, 
brewer. — J, BLAKEY, tlabergham Eaves, and 
Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner and cotton ma- 
nutacturer.—W. HAYWOOD, Birmingham, book 
binder and bookseller.—J. and A. M'CORMICh, 
Leeds, drapers. 


April 20. William CHALKLEN, Kensington, 
bourding-house-keeper.—Joseph BARSLEY, Lower 
Grosvenor-place, shoemaker. — George CROOKS, 
Limehouse, baker. —John JAMESON, Muscovy 
court, wine-merchant.—John VIZE, Crawford street, 
Bryanstone-square, stationer, — Rowland WIIL- 
LIAMS, Tottenham-court-road, chemist.—William 
‘LALBOT,Cambridge, watch-maker,—JohnGREERN- 
ACRE, Brompton, builder, — Wiciam Bickley 
GADBURY, L eodenkall-ctrest. woollen-draper.— 
Thomas Goulding RAMSAY and Samuel LAN- 
CASTER, Mark-lane, wine-merchants. — Francis 
ROOKER, Chorlton-row, and Manchester, yarn- 
dealer. — Charles*UALL, the younger, Walsall, 
brush-maker.—Thomas WALKER, Burslem, iron- 
founder.— Walter LIANN Y, Liverpool, merchant. 


April 24. John Lamb GARDNER, Little Tower- 
Street, wine-merchant. — William GILL, Upper- 
Stieet, Islington, linen-draper.—William [LHOMAS, 
Park-lane, Piccadilly, livery-stable-keeper.—Thomas 
Godfrey WELLS, New Park-street, Southwark, vic- 
tualler.—Fdward BRICE, Bristol, cabinet-maker. 
—George CABORN, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, inn- 

eeper.—Edward DAVIES, Sheffield, draper,—\\ i!- 
ham KAYE, Choriton-row, Lancashire, joiner.— 
Richard LEWIS, Portsea, timber-merchant.—J ames 
MINTIRE and Rovert WELSH, Carlett, Pem- 
brokeshire, coach-builders.—Will, TOWNSEND, 
Erighthelinston, Sussex, brewer. 


April @]. Charles FORTNUM and William 
MENCK, of Nun Head-hill, Peckham-rye, Surrey, 
patent brick makers.—Georze REYNOLDS, of Co- 
ventry, diruggist.—Roger BLACKHOUSE, of Li- 
verpool, innkeeper.—George MILCHELL, of the 
Fumace, Trentham, Staffordshire, miller.—James 
ROBERTSON, of Whitstable, Kent, timber and 
coal merchant.—Edward William FALK, late ot 
Vine-street, Minories, chocolate-manufacturer and 
lace dealer,—Henry PYALL, of London-road, and 
George STROUD, of Milner-place, Lambeth, for- 
merly of Hanway-street, Oxford street, stationers.— 
James CUMMINGS, of Montague-row, Landport, 
Portsea, baker and grocer.—John BURTINSHAW, 
of Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinner, — Robert 
HESLEDEN, of Southampton, bone merchant, 


